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A home town enterprise backed by 


national experience 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE Bell System is a home town 
enterprise in operation so that each 
community may have service that 

suits its needs. It is a national enter- 

prise in research, engineering and manufac- 
ture so that every telephone user may have 
the best that concentration and quantity 
production can achieve. 

There are twenty-four operating com- 
panies devoting their energies to telephone 
problems throughout the United States— 
for example, the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company operating throughout Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. It has 11,000 men and women— 
friends and neighbors of the other people in 
their towns — working to maintain in its 
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York Times Co. 


$5. Entered as 
Entered in Canada as Second-Class Matter. 


territory the best standards in teleph- 
ony now known. 

In New York, in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
the Bell Laboratories, are 5000 persons, includ- 
ing scientists, engineers and consultants in man- 
agement, engaged in inventing better appa- 
ratusand discovering better ways todo things. 
The Northwestern Company with its 
11,000 employees has the use of all that this 
group of 5000 in New York discover and 
perfect. Likewise the other twenty-three 
operating companies. They are regional or- 
ganizations adapted to local conditions, but 
behind every telephone in city or hamlet is 
the national organization for the develop- 

ment of the telephone art. 
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the Majestic (world’s largest ship)—for those who prefer a Cabin 
liner there is the Adriatic, largest of them all—and for the Tourist 
Third Cabin traveller there are the Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devonian 
and Winifredian, only steamers in the world devoted exclusively to 
this class of travel—no class distinctions. 
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The New 
Shorthand. 


Easter to learn than Stenography 
.. « faster to use 


In November, a failure....In February, secretary to 
he President....that is my remarkable story. 


‘FRANKLY, I was a failure. I had to admit it. No 
atter how hard I tried for months and months, I 
ould not master shorthand. I knew I was as intelli- 
bent as most, and yet I simply couldn’t learn those 
meer Signs and symbols. I was earning very little 
nnd it looked as if I would stay right there forever. 


Then a friend, no older than I, was made secretary 
ya big executive. And I heard what she was earning. 
went to her and frankly asked her how she did it. 


Amazingly Simple 


‘When she showed me, I was amazed. It was all so simple. 
le had taken up Speedwriting...had learned it almost 
ver-night...and in less than no time she was an expert 
tan expert’s salary. 

‘When she told me this, I really was disgusted with my- 
df. For I had seen Speedwriting advertised many times, 
ustas she had, vet | had never mailed a coupon for infor- 


















mation, “The President has just told me Il am to 
But I didn’t make that mistake again. I wrote in a hurry. be his secretary...and the salary I um 
ntwo days I was studying my first lesson. After one eve- to get. How thankful I am that 1 
fing 1] found I could actually use Speedwriting, and in a learned this wonderful new shorthand. 
eek I was writing from 90 to 100 


rds a minute. tained. Dictation is frequently taken 
Onty Three Months by expert Speedwriters, directly upon Easy to pay for, too 


the typewriter, at the incredible speed J ge j j f 
: : : I arg res nt is cessary. You 
That was only three months ago. of over 200 words per minute. . .fast- No large Investment is necensar; ae 









ww everything is so different, ¢" than any one could ever dictate aan cee ate ae cae See ae 
Here 1 am, the girl who thought Under ordinary conditions. ford, Furthermore, the entire cost 


ays 





If a failure, actually secre- of the 60 easy lessons is less than 
o the President. jus Useful to Every One : meee 


He has just you would ordinarily have to pay for 
tld me what my salary is to be. For those just about to enter upon a shorthand course. For this small 
can hardly believe it is for me, 4 business career. Speedwriting is in- amount you ure given personal coach- 
tis too bad that I didn’t learn valuable—it actually fits you for ing every lesson throughout the course, 
medwriting in the first place! regular office work in three short personal tutoring by teachers who 
hope others will not make the months of home study. have been especially trained by Miss 

























am Dl 7 [In addition, this new shorthand is Emma B. Dearborn, originator of 
x le mistake...or, if they have useful to everyone. Doctors, law- Speedwriting. Every mistake you make 
a studied the old, difficult SYS- —_-yers, executives, social workers and is explained to you; every success you 


f stenography, that they will students can now master shorthand achieve is praised, and the reasons 
: Speedwriting now and get all without attending a business school given. 
greater opportunity which it coe and in such a short time that it need 


Used the World Ove not interfere with their regular duties, Get details at once 


Every man and woman, in every walk 







ay Speedwriting has_ circled a of life, would like to know shorthand. Send no money: merely the coupon 
ibe Thousands acclaim Miss But shorthand used to take too long for a sample lesson and complete 
Parborn, the originator of Speed- to learn. There were too many pot-_ details. 

iting, for what she has done to hooks and signs to remember. But, Don't let others get ahead of yuu 
uke it so easy to become an ex- no longer. You can actually learn the Send the coupon today (we particu- 
tt secretary, principles of Speedwriting in one night. iarly ask that you send no money, 
‘host remarkable results are ob- In three months you can become expert merely the coupon). 















BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Ine. t 
Dept. F-46, 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

In Canada: 1415 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, ont. | 
Tn fesana:: Cecil Chambers, 76 Strand, London, 















peedwriting 


The DEARBORN 
SHORTHAND SYSTEM 


Yiss Emma B. Dearborn 
vriginated Speedwriting 
after watching failures 
and disappoint ments 
through twenty years 
of teaching conventional 
shorthand systems. 





Send me the free book explaining Speedwriting. I 
promise to give it a_fair reading. My present work J 
is: |Stenographic ()Secretarial (jNtudent [)Execu- 
tive [")Professional 
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From Jefferson to Coolidge 


By ELMER ELLIS 


History DEPARTMENT, NORTH DaKOTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T is a credit to the intelligence of the 
| American electorate that a publisher has 

thought it profitable to bring out histories 
of each of the great parties* on the eve of 
a national election. So much of the activity 
of civic groups has been used in endeavoring 
to bring the voter to the polls that the more 
important work of increasing his political in- 
telligence has been neglected. These two vol- 
umes form a background for an education in 
politics; they describe the historical develop- 
ment of the two great parties, and they have 
been written for the express purpose of ex- 
plaining the 1928 political situation. 

Both volumes are partisan histories. The 
Democratic Party is presented in the best bib 
and tucker a realistic observer of politics can 
fit to its rather bifurcated form, while the 
now “greasy” Republican elephant is dressed 
up in all the finery that is available to an 
ardent conservative. Mr. Kent, who has the 
longer period to cover, has condensed his 
narrative remarkably, eliminated much of the 
customary detail and made a very readable 
story of the Democratic Party’s history. By 
confining himself strictly to the one party 
he has been able to present it in a favorable 
light without making invidious comparisons 
with its opponents. Professor Myers, on the 
other hand, has written a fairly general his- 
tory of politics since 1850, and this leads to 
comparisons of the two parties largely favor- 
able to his own. 

The Democratic Party is indestructible in 
Mr. Kent’s opinion because of its history of 
solid achievement, its championship of certain 
undying principles and the control of the 
“Solid South.” The fundamental tenet of the 
party is found in States’ rights, and its disas- 
ters have been due to its failure to apply that 
principle to specific problems. That is held 
to be the cause of its disaster on the slavery 
issue—but just why is not quite clear—and 
it is the cause of its present division over 


Irew 
The 
New 


*The Democratic Party, by Frank R. Kent. 
York: The Century Gampeny. 541 . $5. 
Republican roy by William Starr Myers. 
-York: The Century Company. 480 pp. 


prohibition. Its two great mistakes are found 
in its attitude toward slavery and in its cham- 
pionship of free silver. Its recovery after 
each of these failures is the proof of its 
indestructibility. Its advocacy of inflation 
made it the minority national party by driv- 
ing its business support into the Republican 
Party. The number of people who vote Den- 
ocratic in State politics and Republican in 
national politics makes the former a party 
of State politicians more interested in local 
than national issues. Hence the bitterness of 
its national conventions, which are hard on 
the party, however good they may be for 
the country. Its hope of success as a national 
party lies in advocating policies or candidates 
that will carry the New York group of States, 
which with the South will give it victory. Mr. 
Kent is not optimistic over the prospects of 
the near future. He sees the prohibition 
issue as one strangely like slavery in its 
effect upon parties in that it is a moral issue 
in which the division coincides with sectional 
lines. And he sees no great hope that the 
party can nominate a candidate who can wil 
in 1928. Yet he is sure that it will come back. 

The strength of the Republican Party Mr. 
Kent finds is largely due to the reputation of 
economic unsoundness that Bryan left with 
the Democrats and the negro vote. The white 
vote in several Northern States is about evenly 
divided between the parties, but the large 
negro vote, always solidly Republican, carries 
those States in any ordinary election. The 
most vicious thrust at the opposition crop 
ping out in his narrative is the observation 
that the two great periods of corruption 
national politics both occurred during Repub- 
lican Administration. 

Professor Myers presents no connected argu 
ment for the Republican Party such as runs 
through Mr. Kent’s history. One infers that 
the Republicans are the better because they 


have usually advocated sound policies andy yy 


elected great men. He takes particular pains 
that the Republican leaders be appreciated and 
wastes no praise on the Democrats: “Cleve- 
land the Democrat was far above the average 
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ion ior det pres, (doe Rowding sagas for Sarwar o i 
iV- FEW BOOKS ARE BETTER THAN MANY, AND A’ 
TLE TIME GIVEN TO A FAITHFUL STUDY OF THE 
"an y WILL BE ENOUGH TO QUICKEN THOUGHT AND 
7 ENRICH THE MIND CHANREXG 
mn : ; 
in 
rty 
cal 
of 
on 
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nal 
ites New Daily Reading Guide 
tes, Here are reading selections from The 
M Harvard Classics approximately as- 
Mr. signed for every day in the year. 
. of Each can be read in about 15 min- 
7 utes with leisurely enjoyment. By diligent regular 
tion reading of these carefully selected gems from the world's 
° masterpieces, even the busy man or woman can easily 
its and pleasantly accumulate a fund of general information. 
ssue 
onal : k lly 
the W#: AT are the few great books really worth 
reading? How shall the busy man or woman 
= find them? This problem has been wonderfully 
ACK. solved for you by Dr. Eliot from his lifetime of read- 
Mr ing, study and teaching. He has made it possible 
n off for you, by reading little, still to be well-read. 
with® His influence on America cannot be calculated, but 
shite that it was prodigious must be admitted when one 
enlyg CoMsiders the thousands of men who passed under 
arge hiseye and hand in the 40 years he was President of 
na Harvard. But that he reached far beyond the Cam- 
a bridge walls may be seen in thousands of home 
The# libraries throughout the land. Many denied any 
crop other guidance have obtained direction and council 
ation through— 
n in e 
wn Dr. Eliot’s 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
The Harvard Classics 


nswers to above questions : 










A 


1-Harvey; 2-Milton; 3-Dana; 4- 


Alexander the Great; 5-Shakespeare; 6-Population tends to outrun 
fuealstence ; 7-Poe; $-Jenner; 9-March 15. Caesar assassinated in 
Ufillment of soothsayer’s warning; 10-Penn; 11-English journal 
bublished by Addison and Steele; 12-Jesus’ cup at the Last Supper; 
— Aranian Nights; 14-Macbeth; 15-Architectural stones of 
merle origin in England; 16-*‘-——can spring be far behind.” 
i ey, “Ode to the West Wind;’’ 17-Eat, drink and be merry for 
en die: 1%-Cellini; 19-Plutarch; 20-Beatrice; 21-Love 
He, of Klizabeth Barrett’ to Robert Browning; 23-Buddha; 
erodotus; 24-First English printer; 25-Copernicus. 
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ti you are well read—you can answer these 25 questions 


Vv. 


1. Who discovered the circula- dagger which I see before 
tion of the blood? . mer’ ‘ 
2. What great poet was Crom- 15. What is Stonehenge? 


well’s secretary? 16. Complete the quotation a 
3. Who wrote ‘‘Two Years winter comes,”” and give 
Before the Mast?’’ ‘“ wae es ausauis 
j yas "3 most a hat was he FE 
nie udad coat pone ate of moral con- 
3. WI yas the outstanding ucté 
a dramatist ‘of the Eliza- 18. The Autobiography of what 
bethan Age? famous Renaissance artist 
6. What is the Malthusian iil, ——— = 
population principle? —— on of a dissolu 
7 What famous cited than _-19. What early biographer wrote 
West Point? vividly of any net at 
8. Who discovered smallpox =v Greeks and Ro- 
inoculation ? ss 
9 . a S 
Y. What is the significance of 70. What pon oppo 


the Ides of March? 


> inspiration for The Di- 
10. What great American pio- . a 


vine Comedy? 


neer and thinker refused 21. What were “‘The Sonnets 

to remove his hat before from the Portuguese?’ 

a King? 22. Who was Siddharths Gau- 
11. What were the ‘‘Spectator’’ tama? 

papers ? 23. Who was called ‘‘the Father 


12. What was the Holy Grail? 

13. What is the title of the 24. 
most famous collection of 
harem stories? 25, 

14. What is the source of the proved that 
quotation ‘‘Is this a revolves around the sun? 


The correct answers appear at the fgg 


of History?’’ 
For what was William Cax- 

ton famous? 
What astronomer first 
the earth, 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique fea- 
ture. Key Volume 50 of the Five- 
Foot Shelf. It is the only volume 
of its kind in existence and gives 
instant access to the best thoughts of the wisest men 
on all topics of vital human interest running through 
the ages. Long days of search would not bring to hand 
the wealth of material and guidance that can be ob- 
tained in a few minutes from this source. 


























Pleasure, self-satisfaction, entertainment and at the 
same time the delight of mental growth—these 
are the ideas behind The Harvard Classics. In all 
the world there is no other such grouping of the few 
imperishable writings which picture the whole 
progress of civilization. Send for the free booklet 
which gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading and 
tells how he has put into the Five- Foot Shelf ‘“‘the 
essentials of a liberal education.” Since 1875, 
P. F. Collier and Son Company has published good 
books and furthers the cause of good reading by 
offering you the plan which enables you to pay for 
the books while you are enjoying them. You owe it 
to yourself to act promptly. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
P30 Park Avenue. New York City 
By 
all 


| mail, free, send me the booklet that tells 
| about the most famous library in the 
world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (The Harvard Classics), and con- 
| taining the plan of reading recommended by 
| Dr. Eliot. Also, please advise how I may secure the books 





by small monthly payments. 


Mr.. 
BONG Be. a6 toi nec cccds Gateecnaredeste 
Miss 


The publishers cannot 
free to children. 


28- -HCQ- “i 


undertuke to send the booklet 
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of our national executives. But it is a fair 
statement that Hayes was the best President 
we had from Lincoln to McKinley.” He criti- 
cizes Grant as President freely and blames the 
radical Republicans for the creation of the 
“Solid South,” a mistake which he believes 
would not have been made had Lincoln lived. 
The “Solid South,” he finds, makes it neces- 
sary for the Republicans to carry the New 
York group of States to win, and thus, like 
Mr. kent he places the determinative centre 
of national politics in this State. He agrees 
with Mr. Kent that the Democrats would have 
won the election of 1912 against Taft even if 
the Progressives had not revolted, and he be- 
lieves that they might have won in 1924 if 
Harding had lived and been renominated. 
Characteristically, Professor Myers’s indigna- 
tion over the scandals of the latter’s adminis- 
tration is reserved for the Senate investi- 
gators. His ideal of statesmanship is 
described as “liberal-conservative,” by which 
we take it that he means the policies of the 
present Administration. 

Professor Myers has several decided aver- 
sions. The Senate, the McNary-Haugen bill, 
and pacifists are brought into the narrative 
wherever it is possible to make them appear in 
an unfavorable light. Policies that he dis- 


agrees with are “unsound,” and if advocated 
since 1900 almost invariably “un-American.” 
Yet he steers a straight course even when the 


going is decidedly rough. Roosevelt was a 
great man—greater than Andrew Jackson— 
but he made some terrible mistakes in advo- 
cating such policies as the recall of judicial 
decisions and the popular initiative. His par- 
tisanship does not destroy his independence. 
The Fordney-McCumber tariff is an inequi- 
table and poorly drawn law. The pension leg- 
islation after the Civil War is a blot on the 
record of the Republican Party, as the recent 
bonus law is upon Congress. The tariff, Pro- 
fessor Myers believes, may be the great sub- 
ject of contention in the next decade, and pro- 
hibition will continue to cut across party lines. 
“Both of the great political parties are over- 
whelmed by localism. State executives and 
other officials, therefore, seem destined to con- 
tinue their hold upon the imaginations and af- 
fections of great numbers of the people, and 
their sectional eligibility for the Presidency is 
almost unrivaled. The task of the citizens of 
the United States, and especially those who 
owe allegiance to the historic Republican 
Party, is primarily one of evolving leadership, 
also principles and policies broad enough for 
a national application.” 

Both books make some original contribu- 
tions to the history of various national con- 
ventions. But it is their interpretatin of con- 
temporary politics that gives them their in- 
terest and value. It will be a distinct gain to 


intelligent politics if large numbers of Repub- 
licans and Democrats read these histories of 
their respective parties. It might be a greater 
gain if they would read the history of the op- 
posing party. Rather oddly, Thomas Jeffer-. 
son is claimed as the father of both parties, 
Those citizens who, like this great American, 
would rather not go to Heaven at all, if they 
could not go but with a party, will have their 
faith confirmed by reading both books. 


The Challenge to 


Liberalism 
By CARL LUDWIG LOKKE 


DEPARTMENT OF History, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


N recent years the Western world has been 
l shocked and scandalized to observe the en- 

croachments of Mussolini on liberal gov- 
ernment in Italy. His whole procedure seems 
to be an outright condemnation of the par- 
liamentary system, which before the war was 
held to be about the last step in political evo- 
lution. Not only has he assumed direct per- 
sonal control of the most important portfolios, 
but denied the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
in the new electoral law of March 18, 1928. 
It is not that he is the only offender; other 
South European countries, such as Greece and 
Spain, have also had dictators since the war. 
Il Duce’s activities stand out largely because 
he is at the head of a Great Power. Europe 
regards his illiberal régime as a menace to 
free government and to the peace of the 
world. 

Whether the old liberalism is passing or not, 
it is peculiarly fitting to have its development 
appraised at the present time. Professor de 
Ruggiero’s history of the movement is a 
highly creditable performance which should 
claim the attention of serious  students.* 
Although written in Italy under the new order 
and unsympathetic toward it, this volume 
maintains a sober tone throughout. A fur- 
ther indication of the moderation of the 
author, a pupil of Croce, is that at last re- 
port he was still occupying his chair of 
philosophy at the University of Rome. 

The work falls into three main divisions: 
the introduction dealing with the eighteenth 
century background of liberalism, a history of 
the separate development of liberalism im 
England, France, Germany and _ Italy, and 
finally a discussion of the European signifi- 
cance of liberalism. The distinctive feature 
of the historical part is the valuable contrast 
a a ee a aa 


*The History of European Liberalism. By Guido 
de Ruggiero. Translated by R. G. Collingwood. 
New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. 476 pp. 
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How the LaSalle Problem Method 


Increases Your Salary 


No matter what you are making now, 
you are interested in any plan which 
suggests a practical way toincrease your 
earnings — within a comparatively short 
time, There is such a plan — it is known 
as the LaSalle Problem Method — and its 
practical valueis attested by thousands of 
men who have employed it to plus their 
native aptitude with systematic training. 
Read these typical experiences: 


Boosts Salary 137 Per Cent—‘‘I worked 
hard for four years in a clerical position and 
had plenty of opportunities, but was not fitted 
toacceptthem. I saw that something had to 
be done if 1 ever hoped to get ahead. I had 
never had any training in accountancy, but I 
enrolled for the LaSaile Higher Accountancy 
course. Today, just fifteen months later, I am 
Assistant Treasurer of my firm and enjoy the 
benefits of a 137 per cent increase in salary, 
and | have not yet finished the course.”’ 

PHILIP S. BLESSING, Pennsylvania. 


_From $55 a Month to $10,000 a Year— 

When I first took your course in Traffic Man- 
agement, thirteen years ago, I was a bill clerk 
with the B. & O. Railroad—at a salary of $56 a 
month. For the last five years I have success- 
fully conducted a Freight Bureau of my own, 
through which I am now serving more than 500 
cients. During these five years my income has 
averaged better than $10,000a year. Lowe my 
Success mainly to LaSalle training.”’ 

S. MOSS, Jr., New York. 


Steel Worker Becomes General Manager 
or a number of years I wasassistant roller 
at the Carnegie Steel Mills. Realizing that 
bands and feet would not do for me any longer, 
| decided to give my brain a business training. 
Today I am Treasurer and General Manager of 
.C, DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit— with easier 
ra, work that I like, and a larger income. 
lehas been theinstrument tomysuccess.’’ 
RALPH H. BERNDT, Detroit. 
Always a Bigger Opportunity Just Ahead 
Laie ore I had completed my first course with 
Salle, I got the chance | had been looking for 
with this company of which 1 am now Sales 
aes Since that time it seems as though 
f ¢ opportunity has followed another, just as 
he 88 I could make myself ready. Ineciden- 
ay my salary has been increased more than 


percent.” &.T, ORCUTT, New Jersey. 


when thousands of men in the United 
h “~ and Canada (not tomention many 
oan reds in England, Australia, China 
nd other foreign countries) choose the 
alle Problem Method to speed their 
bereress—when over 4,000 LaSalle mem- 
Scene to the LaSalle One Hundred 
‘ s nt Club, having more than doubled 
om incomes — when the average in- 
#9 8@ reported by other thousands is 
Meth cent--surely the LaSalle Problem 
~ must offer an unusually sound 
pon of securing quickly the kind of ex- 
: encethat can be cashed. It does. And 
Care very good reasons why: 


—Why in six months’ 
time alone as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members 
reported definite salary- 
increases totalling 
$1,399,507, an average 
increase per man of 
89 per cent! 


You 
Suppose it were your privilege every 
day to sit in conference with the head of 


your firm. Suppose every day he were 
to lay before you in systematic order the 
various problems he is compelled to solve, 
and were to explain to you the principles 
by which he solves them. Suppose that 
one by one you were to work those prob- 
lems out—returning to him every day 
for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your 
advancement would be faster— by far — 
than that of the man who is compelled 
to pick up experience hit-or-mies. 


) solving practical proble 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
you pursue, to all intents and purposes, 
that identical plan. You advance by 
ms. 


Only —instead of having at your com- . 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
— your Chief — you have back of you the 
organized experience of the largest busi- 
ness training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of 
able specialists, the actual procedure of 
the most successful business houses. 


Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering — you are coached in the solving 
of the very problems you must face in 
the higher positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself — until, at 
the conclusion of your training, you have 
the kind of experience for which men 
are willing and glad to pay real money. 


Send for Salary-Increasing Plan 


The details of the LaSalle Problem 
Method—often spoken of as the salary- 
increasing plan —will be sent you for 
the asking. Whether you adopt the plan 
or not, the basic information it will 
place in your hands, without cost, is 
of very real and definite value. And 
—it’s FREE. 


Balance the two minutes that it takes 
to fill out the coupon against the rewards 
of a successful career — then clip and 
mail the coupon NOW. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LaSalle ExtensionUniversity 


renimntn mn, ccna. ncn sscnhcceocnce..caid- -nnaeneill” mane 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 7392°R 
lan, together with a 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle 


Chicago 


copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation. 
O Business Management: Managerial, Law: LL.B. Degree 


Sales and Executive positions. 

OHigher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 0 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

Oc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants 

0 Modern Salesmanship 

O Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic 

OD Railway Station Management 

O Modern Business Correspondence 

O Stenography: Training in the new 
superior Stenotypy. 


Name “Present Position 


O Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Management; 
OD Banking and Finance 


© Credit and 
Collection 
Correspondence 


O Telegraphy—Railway 
and Commercial 


0 Business English (— Effective Speaking 
O Commercial Law 0 Commercial Spanish 


mail 
coupon 
now 
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of the difference between English and Conti- 
nental liberalism. The Continent has been 
obliged to learn that representative and par- 
liamentary government must be based on the 
public activities of the nation as a whole in 
order to be successful. France, while exalting 
equality, came to employ liberalism as a check 
on the ignorant despotism of democracy, but 
England raised liberalism to the position of 
a political party. Italy has done little more 
than adapt foreign doctrines to her own prob- 
lems. In the Constitution of Weimar the Ger- 
man people has achieved “the greatest tri- 
umph of post-war Liberalism” and can now 
strive for that liberal education in politics 
which was denied it by the old régime. 

De Ruggiero stresses the importance of the 
declaration of the rights of man in the French 
Constitution of 1791 as the charter of modern 
liberalism. He quotes the seventeen articles 
in extenso so the reader may have them at 
hand. This charter, in last instance derived 
from the spirit of Calvin. enormously af- 
fected nineteenth century political thought. 
But men were to lose that profound faith in 
the powers of legislation which characterized 
the age of enlightenment, and come slowly to 
realize that liberty is a development, a growth. 
Our individual rights are guaranteed, not by 
the alleged recognition of an entity prior to 
the State, but by a sanction due to the fact 
that the modern individual is essentially a 
political being. 

From time to time liberalism has been 
threatened by various forces in the State. 
The Caesarism of Napoleon interposed a tem- 
porary setback in France, and after his de- 
parture from the scene of politics classes and 
parties employed parliaments for the purpose 
of gaining their own ends regardless of 
national interests. Socialism is also an enemy 
of liberalism. It aims to reduce the individual 
to a mere agent or administrator of the com- 
munity interests, and ignores the spiritual 
and autonomous character of his growth. 

And yet this Italian professor sees in the 
very interaction of ideas and forces within 
the State the security of liberalism. The art 
lies in not permitting any one to gain the 
upper hand. Nowhere does he exhibit this 
conviction so clearly as in his treatment of 
the relations between Church and State. 
There is no sighing here over such problems 
as the Roman question. According to him, 
“the very fact of this conflict between two 
great powers has been an effectual safeguard 
for individuals against the peril of utter 
enslavement to either. * * * And no one 
who reflects upon the harshly authoritarian 
character of modern democratic civilization 
can deny that the resistance of the Church to 
the ‘tyranny’ of the State, though far from 
liberal in its inmost motive, may represent in 
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point of fact a protection and defense of lib. 
erty.” 

Enough has been said to indicate how much 
food for thought this book contains. One 
eannot but wish, however, that de Ruggiero 
had been disposed to devote more than four 
pages to nationalism. He appears to have 
no real conception of the prodigious influence, 
for example, of public school education in fos. 
tering everywhere such _ strong faith in 
national missions which has been so _intol- 
erant of liberalism. Neither the League of 
Nations nor the Soviet experiment in Russia 
finds mention. Surely these deserve atten- 
tion in a discussion of contemporary liberal- 
ism. And what about Fascism? De Rug- 
giero, like many liberals in other parts of 
the world, declines to consider frankly Mus- 
solini’s challenge to democratic government. 
Is it fair or even safe to do this? De Tocque- 
ville’s warning of January, 1848, still holds 
good: “I see in such and such a man or event 
the accidental and superficial cause [for the 
ruin of a governing class], but the real and 
effectual cause, believe me, why men lose 
power, is that they become unworthy to pos- 
sess it.” 


The Changin3, South 


By HOWARD W. ODUM 


PROFESSOR OF SocloLoGy, UNIVERSITY OF 
CAROLINA; Epiror, Social Forces 


NortH 


form, figure, fact and fancy, reflect a 

notable “changing South.”* In “Educa- 
tion” we learn of momentous stirrings. “It is 
noteworthy that the more cultured people in 
the South pronounce the well-known word 
‘tomato’ with the broad ‘a,’” but that “in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina only do the cul- 
tured people resort to the broad ‘a’ in most 
of their words.” And again we have the 
remarkable information that “the South is 
probably giving more attention to the problem 
of education than any other section in Amer- 
ica.” And of Southern colleges and universl- 
ties “the majority of these institutions, it 1s 
safe to say, are as modern and liberal as the 
higher institutions of learning in the East or 
West.” But, closing the same chapter, the 
author affirms that “local control of histories 
and biologies in the South probably will con- 
tinue until Gabriel comes with his trumpet 
and commands the Blue and the Gray to follow 
him into the Sweet Ultimate.” 
sna cemmmnilistaieicmmentiataieltila cael aati 


*The Changing South. By William J. Robert: 
son, New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 311 PP: 
$3. 


G ‘orm, tiew from 311 pages, mixed in 
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Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice 
Director of Military 
Operations, Imperial 
General Staff 


an it be “‘tommyrot, ’ when suc 
people advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous men and women who ad- 
vocate Pelmanism and who use its principles themselves. 
With this testimony before you, can you doubt that it will benefit 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Founder of Juvenile 
Court of Denwer 


General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell 
Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 


yonnor 

“Father of the 
House of 
Commons” 


Frank P. Walsh 
Former Chairman of 
National War 
Tabor Board 


The Late 
Jerome K. 
Jerome 
Author and 


you? 


Find out what Pelmanism has already done for over 


650,000 people-—send for a copy of the free book illustrated below. 


YO doubt you have often heard of 
NX Pelmanism, but probably you have 
earelessly thought of it as “just an- 
other new-fangled movement. Some more 
tommyrot! The usual mental-pep stuff!” 
Can it, however, be “‘tommyrot,”* when 
such people as those pictured here, men 
and women of the highest intelligence and 
distinction—prominent statesmen, artists, 
novelists, jurists, business men. military 
men, publicists—advocate Pelmanism in 
the most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread, with the force 
of a religious movement, all over the 
world. There is no secret as to how it 
performs its seeming miracles of regener- 
ation among discouraged people. It takes 
the principles of Applied Psychology, 
simplifies them so that they can be un- 
derstood by everybody, and then arranges 
them into a remarkable system of men- 
tal training. 


The results of this system are some- 
times almost unbelievable. It helps its 
users in the most practical way. It 
changes their outlook upon life; it changes 
their circumstances. They begin to ac- 
complish things they had heretofore only 
dreamed of. They do more, earn ‘more. 
Instances are on record (on file and open 
to inspection) where income has increased 
S00, 900 and 1,000 per cent. Yet, remark- 
able though they may seem, these results 
can be simply explained. 


Be honest with yourself. 
your heart that you have failed, failed 
miserably, to attain what you once 
dreamed of. Was that fine ambition un- 


You know in 


attainable? Or was there just something 
wrong with you? Analyze yourself, an: 
you will see that at bottom there was a 
weakness somewhere in you. 

What was the matter with you? Find 
out by means of Pelmanism; then develo: 
the particular mental faculty that you 
lack. You CAN develop it easily; Pel- 
manism will show you just how; 650,000 
Pelmanists, many of whom were held back 
by your very problem, will tell you that 
this is true. 

The whole remarkable story of Pel- 
manism is told in a little book, ‘“Scien- 
tific Mind-Training.’’ It explains in detail 
the simple principles; it tells stories— 
almost unbelievable, some of them—of 
people whose lives and circumstances 
have been revolutionized after a short 
time. 

We will gladly send this book to you, 
free, if you are at al] interested in Pel- 
manism. To ask for it involves you in no 
obligation whatsoever; you will not be 
bothered; no salesman will call on yo 
Send for this book now. When such dis- 
tinguished people as those shown here 
advise you to take up Pelmanism, how 
can you justify yourself if you do not try 
to find out, at least, whether Pelmanism 
can help you “find yourself’? Mail the 
coupon below—now, before you forget 
about it. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 706, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Delhi, Durban and Melbourne 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF 


Dramatist 


Sir Harry Lauder 


Celebrated 
Comedian 


H. R. H. Prince 
Charles of 
Sweden 


Admiral Lord 
Beresford 
6.6. 8B. 4. €. Vi. O. 


AMERICA 


71 West 45th Street, Suite 706, New York 


“Scientific Mind-Training.”’ 


Name 


Address 


Please send me without obligation your free 64-page book- 
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One turns to the chapter on literature to 
find no mention of the South’s recent con- 
tribution to American drama—Lawrence Stal- 
lings, Stark Young, Paul Green, Hatcher 
Hughes, Frederick Koch, Dubose Heywood, 
Margaret Bridgers—or to other writers, such 
as Edwin Mims, Frances Newman, Archibald 
Henderson or Gerald Johnson. And, concern- 
ing Miss Glasgow’s notable work, her achieve- 
ment is ascribed to the noble purpose of out- 
doing Miss Johnston’s work, which “stirred 
up Miss Glasgow’s dander and she went to 
work with the determination to outdistance her 
fellow novelist.” And of the modern “young 
negro of the present generation” Octavus Roy 
Cohen “pictures, better than any other writer 
in the South has done, the character and man- 
ners of the Southern negro.” 

One turns to the study of the negro to find 
that the new attitude is represented by Frank 
L. Stanton, Thomas Dixon, Octavus Roy 


Cohen, Major John Powell, with no mention - 


of Julia Peterkin, Paul Green, Dubose Hey- 
wood, Emmett Kennedy, Dorothy Scarboro, 
Walter White, Herbert Shands. There is no 


story of the epochal work of the Inter-Racial 
Commission and Will W. Alexander, Ashby 
Jones, W. L. Poteat, C: B. Gilmer, T. J. Wilf- 
ter Jr. and the scores of others who have 
helped to make a better South of race rela- 


tions. And the great reduction in lynchings 
from 1915 to 1923 is ascribed to the Ku Klux 
Klan—lynching decreased; the Ku Klux Klan 
increased; therefore, the Ku Klux Klan was a 
great force in preventing lynchings. 

In the chapter on “Social Conditions” we 
learn the profound truths that the Southern 
woman goes in for all the latest fashions 
and fads, “but she does it more cautiously 
-than the woman of the North.” “And as for 
getting out of the modern hack—which may be 
a Ford or a Rolls-Royce—the Southern lady of 
today is probably more agile than her North- 
ern sister.” And a New York newspaper man 
observes that in Richmond the skirts are two 
or three inches longer than in New York. 
And of the Southern religious folks we learn 
that “they have been and are now as clean in 
their minds and hearts, on the whole, as the 
people of other sections of the country, and 
much cleaner than some peoples North * * * 
whose wrongdoings constantly are filling the 
columns of the daily newspapers.” And, fi- 
nally, “the dead rose leaves of the old South 
still hold a hint of its bygone fragrance, but 
the time is not far off, perhaps, when these 
rose leaves will turn to dust.” 

An early chapter is opened with this re- 
freshing portraiture of the 1927 Changing 
South: “If you are going to the States of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia today 
* %* * and mention the name of General 
Tecumseh Sherman, it would be well for you 


to seek cover first, and then, if escape is not 
blocked, leave the section immediately for the 
North.” A ten-page discussion of the pros 
and cons of Chambers of Commerce and ser- 
vice clubs concludes that “the Southern Ro- 
tarian is not different from his brother in the 
North.” We learn also that “violation of the 
prohibition law is not solely a Southern prac- 
tice by any means. Nor is murder confined 
to the South, as the daily record of Chicago 
shows.” Nevertheless, the Dyer bill “would 
be as ineffectual in the South as throwing 
snowballs at Eskimos,” and “I believe I am not 
mistaken in saying that her people are the 


-most warm hearted in America.” 


In Chapter I the South has “built out of the 
ashes of war-ruin a new South that matches 
any other section in the country today, econom- 
ically and culturally.” In Chapter XVIII, 
“perhaps the tonic of economic progress fi- 
nally will relieve the South of that illness, 
sectionalism, from which she has so long suf- 
fered, for as she advances materially she will 
forget the wounds of the past. * * * This 
outlook, however, will never come, in spite of 
the South’s material gains, until she has got- 
ten away from her religious and political soli- 
darity; and when that day will come, if it ever 
comes, no man, at this writing, knows.” Other 
delightful paradoxes abound: “I must confess 
that I know of no race in the wide world to- 
day that deserves more pity and sympathy and 
admiration for its courage and nobility than 
the negro race in America; and I believe when 
I say this that I voice the sentiments of those 
white people who reside in the Solid South.” 
And “in the matter of charity, self-sacrifice 
and downright nobility, the Southern white is 
not surpassed by his brothers in the North.” 
But “in the circumstances the shades of Sum- 
ner and Stevens are gnashing their teeth in 
Hades over the way the Solid South has 
maintained its white supremacy at the hands 
of the highest Federal tribunal.” And, again, 
“the fact that these people break all the laws 
known to man and the Good Book is in itself 
proof enough that they care nothing for the 
spiritual teachings per se of the brethren.” 
There is, however, hope, for “the one leavening 
force in the so-called religious life of the 
South is the Episcopal Church.” 

Thus nineteen mixed chapters—Genesis, 
Conflict, Reconstruction, Ku Klux, The Negro, 
White Supremacy, The Bible Belt, The One 
Law, Social Conditions, Education, The Press, 
Great and Near-Great, In Congress Types, 
Literature, Neo-Ku Klux, The Tariff, Eco- 
nomic Progress, The Future and An Appen- 
dix—the South in 1928. With these pictures 
of the “Changing South” painted by a South- 
erner, is it any wonder that the uncritical 
North believes anything it sees in print or 
that a recent novelist presented his beautiful 
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You can save half the cost of best sell- 
ing books by subscribing for them before 


publication. 


LITERARY GUILD mem- 


bers received these five books pictured 
below and seven others in one year for 


HALF PRICE! 


the book of the year! More than 165,000 copies 
have been sold already. CIRCUS PARADE 
sold 60,000 copies and is still selling. TRISTRAM 
sold 40,000 copies. And so on c: wn the list of Guild 


WY tic ton y a doubt, TRADER HORN was 


Members of the L' “-ERARY GUILD 


received these five books on the day of publication 


selections. 


...before the public had an opportunity to buy 
them. The Guild was receiving letters of praise for 
choosing BLACK MAJESTY with its full-page, 
colored illustrations, before the average person knew 
that it had been released for sale. 


The Literary Guild of America is alone in its 
field; the only organization in America that gives its 
members twelve outstanding, important, worth- 
while books a year at half price! The Editorial Board 
has proved its ability to select from manuscripts— 
before publication—the books that will later attain 
such wide circulation that no cultured American will 
care to miss them. It has proved conclusively that it 
can serve a reading fare so varied from month to 
month that every member will be completely satis- 
fied. The Guild has made it possible for you, no 
matter where you live, to be the FIRST in your 
community to read the books that the nation will 
be discussing a few weeks later. 

The Guild now numbers more than 42,000 mem- 
bers. \fore than 42,000 men and women have de- 


cided that they want outstanding books at half price, 
The same opportunity is yours. 
Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood Krutch, Zona Gale, 


Glenn Frank and Hendrik Willem van Loon assist 
Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, to choose the 
GUILD book from the major manuscripts of leading 
publishers. The title they choose is then issued 
simultaneously with the regular trade edition but in 
a distinctive binding stamped with the name and 
insignia of the Guild. This special edition is never 
on sale in individual volumes and will be seen only 
in the homes of Guild members. 


Mail the coupon at once for your copy of Wings, 
the illustrated booklet that tells how this great 
service and saving are made possible by the Guild 
Subscription Plan. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 51-C.H., New York, N.Y. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 51-C.H., 
New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in the story of the Guild. Please 
send me WINGS, which tells how the Guild can 
publish the best new books in bindings equal 
to the trade editions and give them to members 
at half-price. 


Name 


Address 
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Southern heroine, flower of the old whitel 
South, in negro dialect for the charm of South-f 
ern speech, or that there is still need for that] 
newer and more accurate emphasis upon the 
regional in literature or in scientific study? 


Brief Book Reviews 


A POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD. 
Parliaments, Parties and Press as of Jan. 1, 
1928. Edited by Malcolm W. Davis and 
Walter H. Mallory. New York: Published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations by 
Harvard University Press and Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 


This excellently edited work is a revised and 
enlarged edition of what was at first A Political 
Handbook of Europe, and supplies the great 
need for a book of reference in this particular 
field. The programs of political parties are 
summarized with skill and judgment, while the 
information as to party leaders, newspapers 
and other matters cannot but prove most serv- 
iceable to all who have to study the affairs of 
foreign countries. As the editors explain, ‘‘all 
the more important political entities of the 
world are included except the United States, 
which has been omitted since the volume is de- 
signed for use principally in this country.’’ 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY. By Geoffrey 
Parsons. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5. 


“‘This short sketch of the past,’’ to use the 
author’s own words, ‘‘has one principal aim, 
to present the centuries not as mountains of 
sunlit fact which history has tended to portray, 
but rather as a stream of mingled fact and 
theory, now clear, now muddied by the passion 
and prejudice, eddying about this hero or that, 
and reaching each generation through the 
shifting channels of individual minds.’’ The 
story of man and his earth is so swiftly and 
simply told that its essential parts stand forth 
in relationships unobscured by detail. ‘‘The 
appearance of life upon the earth,’’ says Mr. 
Parsons, ‘‘remains one of the unsolved riddles 
of the universe. We can believe as we will 
with respect to it provided we take care to 
leave science wholly free to study without pre- 
judice.’’ The gains in interpretative knowledge 
so commonly attributed to the last century 
have been exaggerated, thinks the author, 
when, as a matter of fact, the extraordinary 
growth of science within a certain area ‘‘has 
tended to obscure the vast unknown which 
surrounds the limited fields of fact and logic.” 
Most readers will be interested in the tenta- 
tively offered conclusion that ‘‘the modern 
mind has outlived its earlier absorption in the 
scientific quest, and has yet to find either its 
philosophy or its goal for the future.”’ 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD. By Arthur R. 
Burns and Eveline M. Burns. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 


$2. 


This book is not offered as a contribution to 
the field of economic knowledge. The authors 
seek rather to give the general reader, un- 
trained in the science of production and distri- 
bution, ‘‘a clear picture of the mechanism of 
the economic world and its operation.’’ How- 
ever, the spirit is scientific, and on those points 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 
in the following Subjects 


Accounting 

Actuarial Mathe- 
matics 

Agriculture 

Algebra 

American Govern- 
ment 

American History 

American Literature 

Applied Grammar 

Art 

French, Italian, 

Spanish 

Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Greck New Testa- 
ment 

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Budgets 

jusiness Adminis- 
tration 

Business English 

Business Law 

Business Mathe- 
matics 

3usiness Organiza- 
tion 

Business Statistics 

Calculus 

Chemistry 

Child Psychology 

Children’s Litera- 
ture 

Christianity, 
History of 

Classics 

Community 
Organization 
Composition 
Dramatic, Elemen- 
tary English, 
College, French, 
Italian, Latin 
Prose, Lurie 
Poctry, Publie 
Speech, Spanish 

Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Drafting 

Drama 
Dramatie Compo- 
sition, French, 
Italian 

Drawing and 
Painting 

Economies 

Economic * 
Geography 

Economic History 
of the United 
States 


HESE courses have been prepared by our 
LL instructors to meet the special requirements 
cf study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full un- 
derstanding of each subject is fully covered, 
sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit adapta- 
tion to the individual needs of each student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally instructed by a member of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff. 

The University will send on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who 
cannot undertake class room work. We shall be 
glad to send you our special Bulletin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 
Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


C.H.6-28 


English 

English Literature 

Essay Writing 

European History 

Finance 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 
American, 
Christian Church, 
European 

Italian 

Juvenile Story 
Writing 

Labor Problems 

Latin 

Literature ite 
American, Bibli- 
cal, Classical, 
Comparative, 
Contemporary 
English, French, 
Greek, Italian, 
Juvenile, Latin, 
Spanish 

Magazine Article 
Writing 

Manufactured Gas 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Photopldy 
Composition 

Physics 

Poetry 

Politics 

Portuguese 

Psychology 

Psychology in 
Business 

Psychology of 
Childhood 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Romance Languages 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story 
Writing 

Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Structural Drafting 

Typewriting,etc.,etc. 
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Did You Go to 
High School? 


If not, here is your.chance to get your 
education in spare time at home. 


It’s EASY now to make up for the High School 
Education you missed. Fifteen wonderful books 
that you will enjoy reading in spare moments teach 
you every subject covered in the regular four-year 
course. Certificate awarded. 


JUST READ FASCINATING 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


It’s fun getting your High School education this 
way. You learn by the question and answer 
method—most interesting and effective teaching 
method known. All these subjects included: Eng- 
lish, Latin, Ancient, Modern and American History, 
Geography, Physiegraphy, Literature, Biology. 
Physics, Arithmetic, Algebra, Spelling, Civics and 
Economics. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Examine these fifteen books 
FRE. No money in advance. 
Pay nothing on delivery. 
Keep the books 5 days. 
Then decide. Return them 
if you choose. Otherwise 
send $3.85 first payment 
and $4 monthly for 4 
months—total only $19.85. 

Send name and address 
NOW. 


High School Home Study ureau 


Dept. X-286, 31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Sp WU 


se Newc¥ear Pensa Con 


Q SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
---Why Don’t You? 


THE CORTINA PHONE-METHOD teaches you at home, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German or English—just as 
you learned your mother tongue—‘‘By Listening To It!‘ 

Send $5.00 and receive your demonstration outfit in 
the fanguage you desire, together with a complimentary 
copy of ‘‘Language Logic." 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
105 West 40th St., Dept. LL., N. Y. C. 
~————— Established 1882 by R. D. de la Cortina 


BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER! 


Fascinating Work - BIG 
PAY - Learn Quickly 
Earn $50 to $250 Weekly 


Write for Free Fascinating Ilustrated 
Book. Tells how you can become a suc- 
cessful Movie Photographer, Portrait, 
Commercial or News jPhotographer. 
Learn in your spare time at home or 
at our New York Studios. Free em- 
ployment Service. 

New York Institute of Photography 

10 W. 33rd St., N. Y¥.. Dept. 116 


where the economists seriously differ the lay. 
man is advised of both points of view—save the 
many instances in which it seemed necessary 
for clarity and brevity to present the views of 
the writers. The book is provided with illus. 
trations and graphs. 


MYSTIC ITALY. By Michael I. Rostovzeff. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


The title, as the author admits, does not ex. 
actly correspond with the contents of the book, 
which is ‘‘an analysis of certain monuments of] 
Pompeii and of Rome which reflect mystic ten- 
dencies in the population of the two places 
during the early Roman Empire.’’ The three 
chapters grew out of the Colver Lectures which 
the author gave at Brown University in 1927. 
Admitting that he has mentioned the views of 
his colleagues only when he agreed with them, 
the author asks that the book ‘“‘be regarded 
as an essay, not as a learned monograph.” 
Since the subject matter deals with pictures, 
reliefs in stucco or in stone and similar objects, 
the work is generously illustrated. 


Recent Important Books 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


American Year Book: A Record of Events and 
Progress. Year 1927. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1928. 


An invaluable record of the events of the 
year in the fields of government, international 
relations, business and industry, science and 
the humanities. 


Bassett, JOHN SPENCER. 
tions; a Chapter in World Politics. 
York: Longman’s, 1928. $3.50. 


An unbiased account of the work of the 
League, its successes and its failures, neither 
defending or opposing it. The most satisfactory 
summary in English. 


Bouter, V. M. 
Events and Treaties, 
Milford, 1928. 12s 6d. 

Published by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs as a part of their Annual Survey. 

A convenient and well-edited handbook for the 

student. 


The League of Na- 
New 


Chronology of International 
1920-1925. London: 


BUELL, RAYMOND Lesiig. The Native Problem 
in Africa. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 2 
vols. $15. 

A monumental study, undertaken at the re 
quest of the Committee on International Re 
search at Harvard, based on personal inves 
tigation and study of documents. Restricted 
to French, British and Belgian territory and to 
Liberia. 

CALKINS, ERNEST ELMO. Business the Civilizer. 
Boston: Little Brown, 1928. $3. 

An enthusiastic presentation of the theory 
that material development, mass _ production 
and advertising are identical with civilization. 


Corti, Econ Carsar. The Rise of the House of 
Rothschild. New York: Cosmopolitat, 
1928. $65. 


The early history of the great international 
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This standard size 25-volume set of 


Modern American Law, cit 
Supreme Courts as A 


the b 





templating the study of law— 
And where is the man who has not at some 
time yearned for law training and the certainty of 


success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 

Law is the aristocrat among training courses. Law 
students are stamped as men of discernment and 
dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity in 
every line of business or professional activity. Law 
enhances earning power and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The demand for a law train- 


ing is growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and serv- 
ice has been meeting and 
satisfying this demand. 
Today the Institute can 
point to more than 50,000 
people, among them being 
corporation officials, busi- 
ness executives, bankers, 
lawyers, public account- 
ants and others, who have 
teceived financial, personal 
ot business benefits from 
this training. Graduates 


of the course are practicing law in every state. 


The Outstanding Course 
The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 


asis of the Blackstone course. 


LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


HIS message is directed to the man who is con- fully, provide him with the written work to be done, 
and call his attention to rules of law pertaining to 
his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 


This text and lesson material was prepared bya 


group of eighty of the most prominent law author- 


ie ane 


GOOD REASONS 


1 Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
Law, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


2 The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of ey illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 



















3 The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and how to teach it 
to you. 


immediately upon enrollment the complete set of ness affairs. 


text books for the entire course—not one volume 


at a time. 


This is the famous 25-volume Modern American 

w library, cited as standard and authoritative by 
the courts of last resort. (See illustration in mini- 
ature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference 
work upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many 
students have said that the library alone is worth 
the modest tuition fee asked for the entire course. 


Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this 
father unusual course. There is, in addition, the 
elaborate lesson material mailed at regular intervals. 

¢ lessons direct the student’s study efforts care- 
ancien 


Name 
Business Position 
Business Address 
City 


OQ SSSA E8E84) 





Here again is definite value and full re- 
compense forthe effort involved in writing 
for your copy, for this little book contains 
some valuable legal tips and pointers which 
you can apply at once in your daily busi- 


There is no charge for the book. It is 
free, and you may have a copy with our 
compliments if you will send a post card 
request or use the convenient coupon be- 
low. Aadress Blackstone Institute, Dept. 

180-A, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 180-A, 307 N. M’chigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


*iease send me by mail, and without obligation, | 
a copy of your 128-page book, “The Law-Trained | 
Man,” and details of your law course and service. | 














ities in the United States. Included in the list of 
authors are Justices Taft and Sutherland of the 
United States Supreme Court, the deans of eight 
leading resident law schools, university law profes- 
sors, and state supreme court judges. 
No Exaggerated Claims 
The Institute makes no claim that the study of its course will * - 


bring a startling increase in income to every student. Yet most 
students have reported increases, some as high as 200% before 


completing the course. 


Neither does the Instituteclaim 
that a law training will enable 
ou to earn from $10,000 to $35,- 
a year, yet a great many law- 
trained menearn inexcess ofthat. 
The Institute does claim thata 
lawtrainingisthe best foundation 
forasuccessful business or profes- 
sional career, and that its course 
is without a peer in the field of 
non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itselfon the 
value in text and lesson material 
delivered and the quality of edu- 
cational service rendered. Full 
details a had by asking for 
a coprct the Institute’s 128-page 
book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 
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Harper Books | 


unusual interest 


Asia Reborn 


By MARGARET HARRISON 


The ferment of post-war Eurasia is here 
surveyed from an unprejudiced standpoint 
after six years of close personal observa- 
tion. ‘A living picture of a living con- 
tinent.”""—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $4.00 


America: Nation 
or Confusion 


By EDWARD R. LEWIS 


A study of our immigration problem. 
“Page after page bristles with pertinent 
and quotable facts.” —N. Y. Times. $3.50 


The Sanctity of Law 


By JOHN W. BURGESS 


A scholarly, readable survey of the history 
of law and especially constitutional law, 
from the Roman era to the present. $3.50 


Health and Wealth 


By LOUIS I. DUBLIN, Ph.D. 


An. ‘authoritative discussion of the 
economic value of human life and public 
health by an eminent authority. $3.00 


Possible Worlds 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 
A stimulating book by England's most 
distinguished younger scientist who here 
takes the world and its future for his 
province. $2.50 


Harper & Brothers 


Publishers 





bankers who played so significant a role jn 
Nineteenth Century Europe. A second volume 
is to follow. 


CRECRAFT, EARL WILLIS. Government and Busi- 
ness; a Study in the Economic Aspects of 
Government and the Public Aspects of Busi- 
mess. Yonkers: World Book Company, 
1928. $3. 


An analysis of the interrelation of govern- 
ment and business, of the regulatory function 
of government, and of the expansion of govern- 
mental activities. 


DUNN, Rospert W. Company Unions: Employ- 
ers’ “Industrial Democracy.’’ New York: 
Vanguard, 1928. 50 cents. 


A severely critical study of this form of labor 
organization by an advocate of industrial 
rather than craft unionism. 


EpGELL, G. H. American Architecture of Today. 
New York: Scribner's, 1928. $6. 


An analysis and outline of the principles on 
which our architecture is developing, with 
some description of leading examples. 


Europa Year Book, 1928. London: Europa Pub- 
lishing Company, 1928. 15s. 


‘“‘An annual survey of economic and social 
conditions, a directory of the League of Na- 
tions and of international societies, a European 
Who’s Who in politics, trade, science, art and 
literature.’’ 


FIisHER, H. H. America and the New Poland. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. $3.50. 


About half of the book is given to a history 
of the Polish struggle for independence, and the 
remainder to the part played by America in 
its reconstruction. 


HENDRICK, BurTON J. The Training of an Amer- 
ican. The Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 


ter H. Page. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1928. $65. 


An amplification of the record contained in 
the first volume of Mr Hendrick’s Life and Let- 
ters of Page, where the years preceeding the 
war had very summary treatment. 


IRWIN, WILL. Herbert Hoover, a Reminiscent | 

Biography. New York: Century, 1928. $3. | 

A record of one of the most remarkable ca- 

reers in American history by an_ intimate 
friend. 


Macartney, C. A., AND OrnHers. Survey of | 
International Affairs, 1925. Volume II. 
London: Milford, 1928. 25s. 


The second volume of the invaluable survey | 
published by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, and edited by Arnoid J. Toynbee. 


MARSHALL, CHARLES C. The Roman Catholic 
Church in the Modern State. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1928. $2.50. 


A further development of the ideas advanced 


in the author’s well-known letter to Governor 
Smith- 


MATTERN, JOHANNES. Concepts of State, Sover- 
eignty and International Law. Baltimore: 
John Hopkins, 1928. $2.50. 

A discussion of the juristic conception of the 

State, prepared as an introduction to a work 

on German constitutional law. 


MINNIGERODE, Megape. Presidential Years, 1787- 
1860. New York: Putnam, 1928. $3.50. 


A spectacular account of Presidential election 





New York 
Herald Tribune: 


“Will Irwin’s biography 
is by far the best presenta- 
tion of the human side of 
Herbert Hoover that has 
yet appeared. Rich in epi- 
sode and anecdote, it pre- 
sents fairly and vividly the 
esential facts of his ances- 
ty, his upbringing, his 
achievements his per- 
sonality.”” 


THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY: A HISTORY 


By FRANK R. KENT 


"It is difficult to call to mind one better equipped 
for this job than Frank R. Kent. The book is in- 
tensely interesting from first to last, and also impor- 
tant to those who would understand some of the 
major motivating currents of American political life 
since the days of Jefferson.””—Knickerbocker Press. 
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HERBERT 
HOOVER 


cA Reminiscent ‘Biography 
By WILL IRWIN 


Herbert Hoover stands out as one of the most remarkable and 
romantic figures on the present American scene. His work during 
and since the World War is known to millions, but few people 
know the adventurous story of those forty years before the war 
broke out. He was dealing with the intrigues of European govern- 
ments, building railroads in the waste places of the world, open- 
ing mines in savage jungles, standing between primitive peoples | 
aud their destroyers. Now Will Irwin writes the story of this 
dramatic career. It is an intimate and personal presentation of 
the real Herbert Hoover, by the writer who knows him best. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY: a HISTORY 


By WM. STARR MYERS 


“It has not merely transitory but permanent value. 
Dr. Myers has treated his subject with the indepen- 
dence of a scholar, though with the vigor of a man 
whose studies have developed strong convictions. It 
is a stirring review and one with which no American 
can be too familiar.”—Buffalo Evening News. 


Illustrated. $5.00 Illustrated. $5.00 


DRIFTING SANDS OF PARTY POLITICS 


“A straightforward and practical discussion of na- 
tional issues.” — Harry Hansen. 
ttue talk which goes straight to the center of the 


THE CENTURY CO. , 


By OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


whole prohibition evil.” — Knickerbocker Press. 
“A pertinent and thoughtful inquiry into our gov- 
ernmental habits.”—Trenton Times. $3.50 


**Here is some 


Publishers of Enduring Books 






























—be it the pronunciation of 
Wha aay Fascista, the spelling of a 
" puzzling word, the location 
| rd | OUF | " Esthonia, the meaning 
r of soviet, Freudian, etc., 
Fhe stion | this Supreme Authority 

| 


Webster's New 


contains an accurate, fimal 
answer. 408,000 Words. 2,700 
Pages. 6, 000 Illustrations. 
Regular and India Paper Edi- 
tions. Write for prices, sam-.f 4 
ple pages, etc., per Current 
History. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Soringfield, Mass. 




















Sane upil won a $2000 prize. Another 
earned over $5000 
undreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. . 
lars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
j Scant in writing and marketin; ng cf the Short-S 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
free. Write teday. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 43 Springfield, Mase. 
























AMAZING, BRAND NEW! 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Catalogue of a thousand book bargains mailed free 


SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 
834 Westchester Ave., N. Y. C. 


eas PROMOTION 


COLLE 7a ‘CREDIT 
through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


225 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 



















Get This Great Work for Your Own Use 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Write for FREE booklet and full details. Address Dept. CH 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 















$5,000 te $10,000 Annually 
Ww ide b; 
'e guide you af etep. You can rain an af heen 


the 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6392. _ “Chicage 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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= party politics. The lighter side of politica) 
ife. 


Price, Burr. The World Talks It Over. New 
York: Henkle, 1927. $1.75. 

A brief factual review of international arbi. 
tration and peace movements culminating in 
the organization of the League of Nations and 
of the work of the League in the years follow. 
ing. A convenient and readable summary. 


RAUSHENBUSH, H. S., AND LAIDLER, H. W. Power 
Control. New York: New Republic, 1928. $1. 
Regards the growing tendency of power pro- 
duction toward consolidation as dangerous, 
Presents facts and arguments in opposition. 


Rippy,.J. Frep. Latin America in World Poli- 
tics. New York: Knopf, 1928. $4. 


The foreign. relations of the South American 
States with Europe and Asia. Sidelights on 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


SEITz, Don C. The “‘Also Rans.’”? Grect Men 
Who Missed Making the —— Goal. 
New York: cae 1928. $3. 


Sketches of eighteen bem candidates 
for the Presidency. Iconoclastic, amusing, 
sometimes patronizing. 


Taussic, CHARLES WILLIAM. Rum, Romance and 
Rebellion. New York: Minton Balch, 
1928. $4. 

The history of the rum trade in New England 
in the Eighteenth Century, and its influence on 
the social life of the time. 


THOMPSON, JOHN GIFFEN. Urbanization; Its Ef- 
fects on Government and Society. New 
York: Dutton, 1927. 96. 


A study of the progressive movement of 
population toward the cities, with the general 
conclusion that the unfavorable results of this 
trend have been overemphasized. 


Van TyNe, CLAuDE HausteaD. England and 
America, Rivals in the American Revolu- 
tion. New York: Macmillan, 1928. $2.50. 

A series of lectures, delivered in England, de- 
signed to explain the American revolution. 

They will not be pleasing to the school of his- 

torians led by Mayor Thompson. 


WERNER, M. R. Tamman Hot Garden City: 
5. 





Doubleday, Doran, 1928 


Largely a record of municipal corruption, un- 
relieved by any statement in extenuation. 







Make money i pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. 
Alse earn while you learn. No experience necessary. New easy 
methed. Nothing else like it. Send at once for free book. 
ee on Modern Photography,. and full particulars. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 186-A, 560 Michigan Ave. Chieago, U. S. A. 


ALASHAN FURS 


Eskimo-made Mastodon and Walrus Ivory 
Goods. 


Indian-made Willow Root and Grass Baskets, 
Mats, Trays. 


From the LAIR of Quality. 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska. 















Little Blue Books-- 
Your Pick for 5c 


When I say that these are the 
22) most popular books ever 
published 2 am basing the 
statement on actual staiisties 
Over 100,000,000 of the series 
kiawn as the Little Blue Ranks 
(pocket size, 3% x 5, 15,006 
words each, stiff card eevers) 
have been sold in the past nine 
years. These books are world 
famous. For example, No. 1 
alone, the Rubaiyat, over 300,000 
copies have been sod in_ this 
edition; of No. 192. Book of 
Synonyms, over 612,000 copies 
have been sold; of No. 94. Trial 
and Death of Socrates, over 
260.000 have been sold; and so 
on. Do you see now why these 
are the 220 most popular books 
ever published ? And you can 
have your choice at Se per book 
postpaid to any address in the 
world, 

BE. Haldeman-Jutius 


1 Rubaiyat of Omar Khay 
yam 
3 Voltaire’s Skeptic Essays 
Age of Reason. Thomas 
Taine 
Nietzsche Explained 
Atheist's Mass. Balaae 
19 Story of Nietzsche's Phi 
losophy. Durant 
Carmen. Merimee 
Last Days of Condemned 
Man. Hugo 
Toleration. Voltaire 
Dreanis, Schreiner 
Mystery of Man in Tron 
Mask 
3 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Story of Aristotle’s Philos- 
ophy. Durant 
Paine’s Common Sense 
2 Who Was Voltaire’ Hugo 
Instinct und Reason, Clar- 
ence Darrow 
} American Slang 
Boccaceio’s Decameron 
fl What Is Religion? Tolstoi 
3 Walt Whitman’s Poems 
’ Public Speaking Hints 
Faults in English 
} On Reading. Brandes 
Defense of Paine 
Famous Love Letters 
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The Presidential Campaign of 1928 


The approach of the national conventions of the two major political 
parties of the United States focuses interest, not only on the choice of can- 
didates for President, but also on the issues dividing the respective 
national parties. 

The aim in presenting the following group of articles by represen- 
tative spokesmen of the various shades of political opinion—Republican, 
Democratic, Progressive and Socialist—is to give our readers the oppor- 
tunity to consider the issues raised or about to be raised in the forth- 
coming campaign. 

Those who speak for the Republicans are Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, Senator Arthur Capper, ex-Senator 
George Wharton Pepper and Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird; for the Demo- 
crats: ex-Governor George S. Silzer, ex-Governor John Gary Evans and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; for the Progressives: Senator Robert M. 
La Follette; and for the Socialists: Congressman Victor L. Berger. The 
symposium concludes with an impartial review of events since the last 
Presidential election, prepared by Dr. William MacDonald, a well-known 
authority on American history. 


I—The Broad Vision of Republican Leadership 


By THEODORE E. BURTON 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM OHIO, FORMER UNITED STATES SENATOR 
AND MEMBER OF THE WORLD War DEBT FUNDING COMMISSION 


defined. Upon others, there is no clearly manifest difference be- 

tween them. As regards the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead act, neither party will advocate the repeal of either. Declarations 
for law enforcement will no doubt be made by both. Personalities and 
the views of the candidates or a difference in party platforms may cause 
this question to assume an importance which is not now probable, but 
there is not such unanimity in either party as to make it a main issue. 

In provision for the veterans of the late war and for pensions of 
those of other wars there is a friendly disposition in both camps, though 
the legislation enacted under Republican control has been regarded as 
more favorable. In the advocacy of labor legislation, there is no pro- 
nounced difference, nor in the policies of conservation, improved high- 
ways, reclamation, waterways, or really in flood control, though the 
Republican Party can claim larger achievements. 

_ There is variance between Republicans and Democrats in the degree 
of reliance upon private initiative as against governmental operation; 
in methods for upbuilding the merchant marine; in a less degree relating 
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to the Philippine Islands, the Democratic Party demanding immediate rec- 
ognition and the Republicans not regarding it as desirable at this time. 

There is a difference in regard to the League of Nations, though it 
is difficult to realize how this assumes practical importance. The Demo- 
cratic platform of 1924 commended the League in the strongest terms, 
but rejected a plan favoring membership, and instead approved an utterly 
impracticable referendum election, which is clearly an impossible propo- 
sition. 


BENEFICIAL PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


There is a very pronounced difference between the two parties on 
the question of protective tariff. This is a fundamental Republican doc- 
trine and is regarded as essential for the material welfare of our people. 
Without it our country would suffer from depression and industries would 
become dormant and almost dead. Tariffs promote diversity of employ- 
ment and protect our workmen against serious, if not ruinous, competition 
from abroad. It is erroneously maintained by Democrats that the United 
States occupies an exceptional position in the maintenance of protective 
tariffs. This erroneous opinion, at all times incorrect, has been shown to 
be especially false since the close of the Great War. Between the date of 
the armistice in November, 1918, and the enactment of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber act (the existing tariff law) in September, 1922, thirty-three 
countries imposed new tariff duties or substantially increased existing 
rates. Since the passage of the present tariff act nineteen other countries 
have imposed new duties or increased those already in existence, making 
fifty-two in all or practically all the countries of the world. 

The Democratic platform of 1924 boldly asserted that “Republican 
policies have curtailed our foreign markets.” Exactly the contrary is 
true. Since the passage of the Fordney-McCumber act our foreign trade 
has increased over that before the war and entirely out of proportion 
with that of any other country in the world, and this has been true of 
imports more than of exports. 


REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


The seven years of Republican Administration since the inaugura- 
tion of Warren G. Harding in 1921 have been years of most remarkable 
achievements. The public debt has been diminished more than $6,000,- 
000,000. The budget system has been established, the dream of theorists 
and the hope of publicists, but never organized until the year 1921 under 
Republican control. Three measures have passed reducing the annual 
burden of taxation by more than $1,500,000,000. Peace has been estab- 
lished with Germany, a country with which we were technically at war 
for nearly three years after the cessation of hostilities. There has been 
a most satisfactory settlement of outstanding claims existing between the 
two countries. Foreign obligations aggregating $11,500,000,000 have 
been adjusted. Our State Department in the framing of improved com- 
mercial treaties and agreements for the advancement of peace has made 
a record which is unsurpassed. Propositions for the outlawry of war 
are pending. 

The rank and file of the Republican Party organization are less sec- 
tional and more national than any of their opponents. The great body 
of its membership is not so easily swayed by passing fancies of the hour 
or appeals which attract superficial or unthinking voters. Its wisdom 
was shown in the campaign against unsound money and “16 to 1” in 1896. 
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However attractive the Democratic platform of that year might be and 
however large the number who were misled by its specious promises, both 
of these heresies were buried beneath an avalanche of votes when William 
McKinley was elected President, and many Democrats who prized country 
first left their organization, some of them to remain aloof from it ever 
since. 

In every great problem which speaks for nationality and the welfare 
of the people, this party has been steadfast. Its leaders have manifested 
a broader vision of the needs of this country in this progressive and ex- 
panding age. While there are great ideas which are not to be shaken and 
must remain, in an era of change new policies must be adopted to meet 
the needs of the hour. While some have failed, the great majority have 
manifested a courage to resist the demands of blocs and purely selfish 
interests and have not preferred expediency to the general good. 

As the rule of the Republican Party since the inauguration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1861 has been characterized by a progress in our own 
favored land surpassing that of any country in any age, so the future is 
full of promise. Our party organization has hope and faith. It has 
optimism and condemns that pessimism which has so strong a grip on 
many well-meaning citizens or is the chosen expedient of the demagogue. 
Though sometimes defeated, it does not falter or retreat but with courage 
and permanency adheres to great fundamental principles. 


a i, a, 


II—The Democrats’ Errors in National Politics 
By GEORGE S. SILZER 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY, 1923-26; CANDIDATE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINATON FOR PRESIDENT AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION oF 1924 
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Democratic Party are asking what the chances may be for party 
success. There are other Democrats who have been asking them- 
selves that question for many years, and, while the questioning has been 
going on, the party has been consistently failing in election after election. 
Until recently no one seems to have taken the trouble to analyze con- 
ditions or to seek the reasons for this continued failure on the part of 
the Democratic Party. It is time that such an analysis be made if the 
party is to continue as an important factor in national elections. 

That the Democratic Party has been a consistent loser nationally 
can hardly be denied, for it has been in power in only sixteen of the last 
sixty-seven years. 

The Democratic Party has been in existence as a national party for 
a century and the Republican Party since 1856. During that period there 
have been many other parties participating in elections, but they have 
come and gone in rapid succession, having only an ephemeral existence, 
and leaving behind little beyond their names, and certainly nothing of 
a permanent character. 

Based upon its past, the prospects of the Democratic Party are dark. 
Notwithstanding, it has had a long and honorable career; has had within 
its ranks many great men; has a record of great and lasting achievement. 
As a successful party it has produced Administrations with permanent 
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records that have made for lasting benefit to the country. As a minority 
party it has kept in check the opposition party, has prevented excesses 
and bad government, and has otherwise been helpful in the public life 
of the nation as only a strong minority party can and should be. There 
is little against the record of the party when entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the Government, and much to its lasting credit when so placed. 


STRONG DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTS 


The Democratic Party has not furnished to the nation many Presi- 
dents, but those it did elect were outstanding men of strong character, 
able, idealistic and farseeing. What it lacked in number it made up in 
quality. Even bitter partisans can hardly deny that Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson were strong and patriotic men who made their im- 
print not only upon the nation but upon the world. Both of them have 
a sure place in the history of mankind. 

Woodrow Wilson’s name is frequently and not unnaturally linked 
with that of Lincoln. Of Grover Cleveland it may be said that, while 
his Administration may not have been so spectacular as that of Roose- 
velt, it was at least as brilliant and more permanent in its achievements. 
It is no disparagement of any of the other Presidents to say that when 
the names of Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wilson have been men- 
tioned, we have included all of the really great Presidents since 1860. 

With such an enviable record one is naturally led to inquire why the 
party has not oftener been entrusted with the reins of Government. To 
have served only sixteen years since the Civil War, on the surface at 
least, spells a lack of confidence on the part of the voters of the nation. 


DEMOCRATS’ LOCAL SUCCESS 


It must not be thought from what has been said that because it has 
not elected Presidents often the Democratic Party has not been a suc- 
cess. It has been. But apart from an occasional election of a President, 
its success has been local and sectional rather than national. Nearly 
half the States have now, and have had, Democratic Governors; the Dem- 
ocratic Party has controlled the Government of most of the cities and 
municipalities and many Legislatures; and has at all times been in com- 
plete control of the ‘‘Solid South,” composed of the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

It cannot be said that a party so consistently successful locally, and 
occasionally nationally, has not been a successful and militant party. At 
the present time (Seventieth Congress) there are 47 Democratic United 
States Senators out of a total of 96; 194 Democratic Representatives out 
of a total of 485, and there are Democratic Governors in twenty-two 
. States. 

It may fairly be said that the Democratic Party remains a national 
party, principally because it is a successful local party. If it depended 
solely upon national success for a continuance of its existence it would 
have disappeared long ago. Its hold on the Southern States, added to 
its hold on local Government in some other States, has made it at all times 
a dangerous opponent in national elections. 

The question that has been troubling the thoughtful men of the party 
has been whether it must continue to function as a success locally and as 
a loser nationally. The Democratic Party must continue to lose national 
elections unless it makes some change from the policies that have pro- 
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duced past failures. What, then, has been the cause of the failure of the 
Democratic Party to win more national elections? 


A CONSERVATIVE COUNTRY 


The first and foremost reason for Republican success is that this 
country has been conservative, and the Republican Party has been looked 
upon as the conservative party. During Mr. Bryan’s dominance of the 
Democratic Party, his course only served to emphasize the conservatism 
of the Republican Party. Nothing could be more natural than this con- 
servatism. Young and growing fast, we soon became prosperous; and 
as we became prosperous, we inevitably became more conservative. 

With great natural resources, unlimited territory, an ambitious and 
hard-working population, a genius for invention, skill in organization, 
in the development of machinery and in enlargement of industry, with 
a spirit of freedom and an equality of opportunity, this country became 
great. The people had no patience with those who would destroy what 
had been so carefully built. It had no use for Anarchism, Socialism, 
Communism, or any of the other and numerous “isms” which from time 
to time arose to impair or destroy that which had been built up by years 
of toil. 

As the country became conservative, so did the individual, who cast 
a vote in accordance with such views. There is an old saying that when 
a Democrat acquires wealth he immediately becomes a Republican. This 
is not merely a smartly turned sentence, but has a background of truth 
sufficient to give it point. It merely expresses in another form the idea 
that he becomes more conservative. Some of the most rabid Socialists 


and Communists, when they become owners of the business and employ- 
ers, rapidly change their views and become conservative. The deser- 
tion of the party by these former Democrats who have grown prosperous, 
together with the generations that naturally follow their views, has, of 
course, to a considerable extent thinned the ranks of the Democratic Party. 


DEMOCRATS’ CHANCES AS LIBERALS 


That the Republican Party is the conservative party alone would make 
that party a victor the greatest number of times in a conservative coun- 
try. But if the Democratic Party were a truly and militant liberal party 
it would enjoy success more frequently than it has, because it would be 
turned to every time the country became dissatisfied with the conserva- 
tive party. The truth is that the Democratic Party is neither conserva- 
tive nor liberal, but a little of both. It is this very fact that leads to 
the statement often made that there is not much difference between the 
parties, and that there is no real difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican. And this is largely true, for they work side by side all year, 
and on election day seldom come face to face on a strongly outlined, clear- 
cut party issue. 

Party orators and loquacious members of Congress on. both sides 
could talk for hours pointing out the many differences between the par- 
ties, reviving party shibboleths and refurbishing party arguments to prove 
the contrary; when analyzed, however, it would be found that they were 
both claiming much the same thing, except for traditional differences, 
fundamental in themselves, but many of which have been long since aban- 
doned or have become obsolete. 

The fact remains that the great, substantial and lasting difference 
between the parties lies in the fact that the Republican Party is more 
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consistently the conservative party, appealing to the financial and pros- 
perous element in the country, while the Democratic Party is the more 
liberal and progressive party, drawing to its ranks those who are more 
dependent on their labor for a livelihood and who consequently are more 
interested in the human side of government, as contrasted with the eco- 
nomic and financial. “The Republican Party,” says Stanley Frost, “arose 
out of the slavery question; shifted to promotion of industrial prosperity, 
and more recently to avoidance of rocking the boat. This will be almost 
eternally ample if the materialistic theory of history is true.” 


DEMOCRATS A CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


The outstanding weakness of the Democratic Party has been in the 
fact that while it is not the conservative party, it is in fact conservative; 
and that while it is not the liberal party, it is in fact liberal. Being 
neither one exclusively, it could not be successful. Such a party makes 
no strong appeal to the electorate. Strength and success do not come 
from sitting on the fence; they come from being for something and being 
for it as hard as you can. The very same state of uncertainty exists in 
the Republican Party on all issues, but in the last analysis it is still looked 
on as conservative. 

The Democratic Party to succeed nationally must determine that it 
will either “‘out-conserve” the Republican Party or be a real liberal party. 
In this way, and only in this way, can it hope to arouse the voters of 
the country to come to its standard. As it can hardly be expected to 
supplant the Republican Party as the conservative party, it necessarily 
must be the liberal party, which is more natural. Even in a conserva- 
tive country a liberal party will win oftener than the Democratic Party 
has in the past, for the electorate will turn to it every time it wants to 
chastise the party in power or when it desires to correct such conditions 


as always develop when a party has been too long in power and deems 
itself above removal. 


THE “BULL MOOSE” PARTY 


No finer illustration could be given than in the campaign of 1912. 
The Republican Party, long in power, became too conservative and too 
defiant of the public will. Mr. Roosevelt, when President, attempted to 
correct some of the evils and endeavored to liberalize the party. In that 
year, when Mr. Taft was nominated, Mr. Roosevelt still felt that there 
was a need in this country for more liberal views on national questions, 
for breaking away ‘from the extreme conservatism of his party. The 
result was that he organized the “Bull Moose’? Party and became its 
standard bearer, and drew from his party 88 electoral votes to 8 electoral 
votes for the regular nominee, Mr. Taft. 

If the Democratic Party had before that been a militant liberal party, 
the votes that went to Mr. Roosevelt would naturally have gone to the 
Democratic Party, and there would have been no occasion for an inde- 
pendent movement within the Republican Party. As it was, many Re- 
publicans who wanted to go to the liberal party voted for Mr. Wilson, 
who, even more than his party, was looked upon as a liberal. Of course 
these votes and this split elected Mr. Wilson by a close margin; one that 
would not have been so close had he been the beneficiary of all the lib- 
eral votes instead of dividing them with Mr. Roosevelt. 

History teaches us that in countries that are conservative the lib- 
eral party has its frequent opportunities to correct abuses and to check 
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the arrogance of the party in power; and having done so, it is eventuaily 
retired, only to return in like circumstances. I am sure that such oppor- 
tunities come oftener than four times in half a century. 


REPUBLICAN PLEA OF ‘‘PROSPERITY”’ 


The general prosperity which this country has enjoyed is frequently 
given for the continuance in power of the Republican Party. Prosperity 
does not come by governmental edict; in a growing country with great 
natural resources, it comes from the activity and industry of the people. 
It is produced by the financiers, by capital and labor and other elements 
of both parties. It is neither produced by Republicans alone nor en- 
joyed by them alone. Men of both parties participate in bringing it 
about and in enjoying its benefits. If this were not true, then an ad- 
ministration could produce a brand of prosperity that would make only 
fepublicans or Democrats prosperous, which, of course, is absurd. It 
may be true that certain elements in our population do benefit more than 
others because of the Washington attitude on national questions. 

It is quite clear that when the plea of “‘prosperity’’ is made on be- 
half of the Republican Party, it is in effect nothing more than an appeal 
to the voters to be conservative, to leave matters alone, and to do noth- 
ing which might be thought to disturb that prosperity. While no 
thoughtful man could for a moment believe that the Democratic Party 
does not want the country to be prosperous and would do nothing to dis- 
turb such prosperity, many voters are attracted by the plea and refuse 
to vote for any change. This is because they are conservative in this sense. 

BRYAN’S BLIGHTING INFLUENCE 

Another reason for Democratic failure lies in the long dominance 
of William Jennings Bryan. Bryan was a double-barrelled loser; he either 
failed to win himself or succeeded in preventing other Democrats from 
winning. This process was continued for so long a period that the party 
lost both its unity and its sense of direction. It must be said for Mr. 
Bryan that he sensed in the people a desire at times for more liberal 
views on national policies and that they responded in large numbers to 
his appeal. They would have responded in even larger numbers, as the 
times demanded progress and liberalizing. Mr. Bryan, however, was 
not always a liberal, for at times he seemed a radical. Many of his sug- 
gestions, though later adopted by both parties, often came before the 
country was ready for them. His greatest weakness, however, lay in the 
fact that he had many theories that were not practical, while others were 
so poorly thought out that their weakness could be easily punctured by 
opponents; and still other theories could not be adopted even by men of 
his own party. 

Between Mr. Bryan’s inability to think deeply or to reach sound 
conclusions on important questions, his extreme bias and partisanship, 
and his inability to compromise his views, he not only failed. of election 
but made it impossible for his party to succeed for many years. His 
appeal was usually one for human rights and principles. He had the 
spirit of the crusader, but did not always succeed in selecting a cause or 
a time to fit that réle or to make an appeal that would bring success. 
The party must, now that it is free of Mr. Bryan’s peculiar influence, 
make its way along newer, sounder and different paths. 

In attempting to account for Democratic failure, we cannot over- 
look the large campaign funds of the opposition party, gathered at every 
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national election and used with telling effect. Being the party of wealth 
and having elements prospering through tariff protection and otherwise, 
it never has any difficulty in raising large funds for campaign purposes. 
When used legitimately these are a potent force for publicity workers 
and other campaign accessories, all of which add to the possibility of suc- 
cess. When used corruptly they are dangerous, and no doubt have 
brought success when it could not otherwise have been had. 

The frequently questioned election of United States Senators and 
others, to which public attention has from time to time been drawn, has 
demonstrated that corruption does bring success in elections. If it brings 
success in the case of United States Senators, it no doubt has the same 
effect in national elections, especially if the money is used in States where 
the vote is close. It is a sad commentary on the American electorate 
that recently it has not become aroused over corrupt elections and over 
corruption at the polls and in office. Is the national conscience being 
deadened by materialism or is it the fault of the Democratic Party for 
not emphasizing more forcefully this most dangerous thing that is gnaw- 
ing at the very vitals of free government? 

Another very important factor that leads to Republican success is 
that most of the newspapers of the country are controlled by members 
of that party. By deprecating the Democratic Party and by clever prop- 
aganda for their own party, these become a potent factor for success. 
Since there are comparatively few strong influential Democratic papers, 


the means for getting Democratic thought before the country are some- 
what limited. 


DISASTROUS SECTIONALISM 


The Democratic Party is a divided party, and a divided party cannot 
win. The Republican Party is also a divided party, but'it is always 
united on one thing, and that is its conservatism. On everything else 
it is just as divided as the Democratic Party. 

Nationally, the Democratic Party starts with the “Solid South,” 
which is always Democratic; to this it adds, when successful, part of the 
industrial East and some of the progressive or liberal West. But how 
often can it get these elements to unite? The South has its peculiar prob- 
lems, as have the other sections referred to. Each is interested first in 
its own progress and welfare, and afterward in that of the others. How 
can there be unity in such circumstances? 

If the Democratic Party takes a position on the tariff, does it have 
party unity? Not at all. The sugar growers of Louisiana are naturally 
for a high protective tariff on sugar, just as the potters of New Jersey 
want it on pottery and the industrialists of other States want it on their 
particular products. Hence the party immediately divides when a vote 
on the tariff is taken by its representatives in Congress. In the agricul- 


tural West, Democrats are for a kind of agricultural relief that Demo-. 


crats in the industrial East honestly believe may be economically un- 
sound. Democrats in the rural sections are for prohibition and the en- 
forcement of the Volstead act, while Democrats of the cities and indus- 
trial districts want a modification of the terms of the Volstead act. How 
can there be party unity in such circumstances? Illustrations might be 
multiplied to emphasize this division, for it, exists on almost every na- 
tional question. This is also true of the Republican Party. 

This condition is not brought about through any party action or 
party stupidity. It is due to the fact that in a country so vast as the 
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United States there must of necessity be local interests which the people 
in that section believe to be paramount to the national interest, and be- 
cause there must be and are conditions peculiar to certain sections which 
are Vital to that community, but which do not directly affect the rest of 
the country. There are also questions which must of necessity set one 
section up against the other. No party can be a united party when there 
are such varying conditions and interests upon which the members of a 
party cannot agree. How can a candidate for President go into the vari- 
ous sections of the country asking for votes if he has to be for one thing in 
one section and against it in another? He cannot honestly and would 
not willingly be evasive on an important issue. 

The Republican Party suffers, too. It has its liberals who are a 
thorn in its side. Its members from agricultural sections are opposed to 
its members from the industrial sections. It has its progressive blocs, 
its tariff blocs, its agricultural, its Wet and Dry and other blocs, all divid- 
ing that party. But while it suffers, for the same reasons and from 
the same divisions, it has a cohesiveness not enjoyed by the Democratic 
Party, in that at all times, notwithstanding these divisions, it is still 
looked upon as the conservative party. 


DEMOCRATIC DISUNITY IN CONGRESS 


Nothing does more to weaken the Democratic Party than the con- 
duct of its members in Congress. The reason for this is found usually 
in sectional interest, not in any unfaithfulness on the part of the rep- 
resentatives. The party gathers in convention and solemnly agrees upon 
a platform of party principles. These are usually principles upon which 
the party could and would eventually be successful, if persisted in, for a 
right principle must eventually win. But having adopted this platform 
and these principles, the party goes to battle. If it wins and the elected 
President attempts to put into effect the planks of the platform, he finds 
great difficulty in getting the votes and support of his own party. If the 
party loses, its representatives in Congress present no united front to 
carry out the pledges of the platform. 

If the party convention adopts a plank for a reduced tariff, mem- 
bers from high-tariff districts desert the party. They do this because 
they feel that they must represent first their districts, and also because 
they could not be re-elected if they did not do so. Such, no doubt, would 
also be the case if the convention adopted a plank either favoring or 
opposing prohibition. It would also be true on almost every national 
question. 


PLAYING INTO THE REPUBLICANS’ HANDS 


Even outside this natural division that comes as a result of sectional 
interest and pressure, the Democratic members of Congress lack that co- 
hesiveness which is so essential to party solidarity. Let me illustrate. 
In a recent Congress the Republican Party proposed certain reductions 
in the income tax. Certain Democrats sought a larger reduction. The 
members divided, and in the end a part of the Democratic members voted 
with the Republicans and helped put their program over. The result 
was that the Republicans claimed and got the benefit of the reduction, 
and the Democrats received no credit, although the Republicans could 
have done nothing without the Democratic votes. It seems to me that 
Democratic expediency would have dictated party unity either by agree- 
ment with the Republican program or through a plan of its own. Cer- 
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tainly the policy pursued took the party nowhere, and served only to 
strengthen the opposing party. 

The Democratic Party can easily pursue its present course, hold the 
“Solid South,” elect Governors of States and win local victories without 
number, and so continue to be a strong party. It may continue to be 
feared nationally, and occasionally win when the Republican Party is di- 
vided or when the electorate becomes aroused over some issue upon which 
the party has taken a right stand or when it presents a candidate whose 
record and personality make so strong an appeal as to bring about his elec- 
tion. This is what it has done in the past, and as a result elected two 
Presidents in these many years. 




























DEMOCRATIC LEADERS’ SUGGESTIONS 

Upon his retirement as a candidate, William G. McAdoo gave it as his 
view that the following was the course of the party to follow: ‘‘My chief 
concern is the supremacy of Democratic principles and progressive policies, 
for these mean the preservation, unimpaired, of the Constitution of the 
United States ; the suppression of nullification and the enforcement of law, 
without which stable Government is impossible and without which the 
blessings of liberty will disappear; justice to agriculture, without which 
the farmers cannot get their rightful share of national prosperity, and 
social and economic justice for all classes, without which human oppor- 
tunity cannot be widened.” 

Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture in the Cabinet of Wood- 
row Wilson, suggests that the “best interests of the whole country demand 
a candidate who stands for an equality of opportunity for agriculture and 
a square deal for labor and business, and the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of Navy in the Wilson Cabinet, is quoted 
as saying that what is needed is an issue on which the party would be able 
to wage a campaign “militantly and brilliantly,” and he emphasized it by 
saying: “I believe that the Democrats should centre their attack on the 
houses of Morgan and Mellon, who respectively control the international 
and taxing policies of the Government.” 

Senator Reed of Missouri would base a campaign almost wholly upon 
a criticism of the weaknesses of the Republican Party. 

It will be seen at once that Mr. Daniels’s program harks back to the 
Bryan days and Bryan policies, which were such a conspicuous failure in 
electing Presidents, and that such a campaign must necessarily be one of 
abuse, and critical rather than constructive. It is, of course, also quite 


— It is quite likely that Mr. Daniels put this out merely as a 
“feeler.”’ 






























































































Mr. McApoo’s ADVICE 


Mr. McAdoo’s suggestions deal in too limited fashion with the re- 
quirements, as they include practically nothing except prohibition and 
agricultural relief, both highly controversial subjects, cutting straight 
across both parties, as evidenced by public opinion and discussion as well 
as Congressional action. It might be better for the party to take a strong 
stand on both questions, once it determines where the right lies and de- 
cides what course to take. 

Mr. Meredith’s is practically a one-plank platform, namely, a plea for 
agriculture. 

I do not mean to say that these men would not amplify their views, 
but they do at least express what they think paramount. Such views 
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are at best limited to the exigencies of a single campaign. What the party 
needs is not a passing suggestion but a definite chart by which it can sail 
to success. It has already met too many storms and shoals, and come to 
grief by following the wrong course. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers recently outlined a program of liber- 
alism well worth the Democratic Party’s consideration, as follows: 


Recognition of the changed economic situation of this country, which requires 
that it take a reasonable position as a member of a community of nations and a 
consistent rather than a haphazard foreign policy. 

Recognition of the fundamental character of the articles of the Bill of Rights 
section of the Constitution. 

Recognition of the inadvisability of most sumptuary legislation. 

A definite attitude in the matter of “super-power” systems and Government as 
well as private development and ownership of water-power systems. 

Condemnation of widespread political and administrative corruption wherever 
found. 


Naturally this, too, is limited as to suggestion and is incomplete as a 
party platform. It is, however, a good start for a liberal platform, if the 
Democratic Party chooses to adopt such a one. 


PLATFORM OF JOHN W. DAVIS 


John W. Davis, Democratic Presidential candidate in 1924, came much 
nearer to pointing out the course to follow, when in closing his campaign 
on Nov. 4, 1924, he advocated : 


The dethronement of privilege in high places and insistence upon the passage of 
laws preserving equal opportunity to all American citizens. 

A revision of the tariff in a manner which will injure no tegitimate industry, 
but will make it impossible for monopoly to shelter itself behind any section of the 
law, or for any man to plunder his neighbor under Government license. 

A strict economy in Government expenditure and a reduction of the rates of the 
income tax and all other taxes, as rapidly as the needs of the Government will permit. 

— maintenance of the Civil Service and proper compensation for all Government 
employes. 

Such laws and such administration of the laws as will enable the farmer to pros- 
per in his own right, and put those engaged in the basic industry of agriculture on 
terms of economic equality with other occupations. 

A sympathetic attitude toward the laboring man, who must rely upon his daily 
toil to provide his daily bread, preserving to him all legitimate weapons for his eco- 
nomic defense and an opportunity to be heard in any matters of Government that 
concern his rights and welfare. 

A stern opposition to a further increase of bureaucratic government and to the 
taking over by the Federal Government of duties which can be better performed by 
the individual States. 

A dedication of the energies of America to the cause of permanent peace in the 
wa and a consistent effort to re-establish her place in the moral leadership of 
nankind. 


BAcK TO JEFFERSON 


_ A careful study of this important question makes it quite clear that 
since the party must do something to win, and that it must break away 
from its past and present practices, it can do nothing better than to go 
back to where it started. It must readopt Jefferson’s creed. Jefferson’s 
words cannot be too often quoted, not only for the good of any party but 
for the good of the nation itself. This is his creed: 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or 
political; peace, commerce and honest friendship with all nations—entangling alliances 
with none; : 

The support of the State Governments in all their rights, as the most competent 


administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against anti-repub- 
lican tendencies; 
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The preservation of the general Government in its whole constitutional vigor, as 
the sheet anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; 
A jealous care of the right of election by the people—a mild and safe corrective 


of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolution where peaceable remedies are 
unprovided; 


Absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority—the vital principle of repub- 


lics, from which there is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and immediate parent 
of despotism; 


A well-disciplined militia—our best reliance in peace and for the first moments of 
war, till regulars may relieve them; 

The supremacy of the civil over the military authority; 

Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; 

The honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation of the public faith; 

Encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; 

The diffusion of information and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public 
reason; freedom of religion; 

Freedom of the press; 


Freedom of person under the protection of the habeas corpus, and trial by juries 
impartially selected; 


These principles form the bright constellation which has gone before us and guided 
our steps through an age of revolution and reformation. 


To this creed might be added those modern doctrines which conform 
to Jefferson’s philosophy. 


JEFFERSON’S INSPIRATION STILL VITAL 


The Democratic Party has departed from Jefferson’s advice in many 
particulars, mainly because of sectional requirements, with resulting lack 
of party unity. It cannot be said that his suggestions are academic and 
impractical. Jefferson drew his inspiration from history and experience, 
and his conclusions have a vital and living quality. When he advocated 
“the support of the State Governments in all their rights as the most 
competent administration for our domestic concerns, and the surest bul- 
warks against anti-republican tendencies” and ‘‘the preservation of the 
general government in its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor 
of our peace at home and safety abroad,” he uttered truths which have 
impressed all thinking men, when they observed from time to time the 
tendency to take away home rule or ‘States’ rights” and develop anti- 
republican tendencies. And so, each of his principles can be put into 
practical form and adapted to present-day conditions and requirements. 

If the leaders of this great party would again woo success, they must 
take Jefferson’s principles as a ground-work and build their policies and 
their legislative programs on those principles. Let every question, debat- 
able or otherwise, be tested by this standard. If it does not measure up 
to the requirements, let it be rejected as party doctrine. Some of the 
party may be against it for selfish reasons; if so, they are not true Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats and really belong to other parties. Temporary losses 
may ensue, but eventually these sound, enduring and undying principles 
will prevail. The ranks of the deserters will be filled by others who wil) 
see the truth and right will prevail. This is the only way to have unity 
within the party, and only a united party can win. 

By adopting this course the party can go before the electorate not 
only united, but unafraid. Then a candidate, instead of going boldly into 
one section of the country and fearfully into another, can go militantly 
everywhere. Some, no doubt, will say that this does not offer a solution, 
but what remedy would my Democratic critics apply? It will not do to 
say that they have no solution, for that admits that the Democratic Party 
has no future. 

There must be some guiding principle to take the place of the present 
more or less haphazard, sectional and selfish methods of arriving at Dem- 
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ocratic policies—methods that lead neither to unity nor success. We may 
continue to compromise differences and temporize with sectional and other 
issues in order to secure harmony in drafting a platform, and at the same 
time continue to lose the elections. The past demonstrates all too clearly 
the folly of continuing such a thoughtless and futile course. The Dem- 
ocratic Party is in no danger of disappearing, and it has a future—an 
appealing, encouraging and useful future. How soon it becomes more 
useful to this great country than it is at present depends solely upon how 
soon it gets back to fundamental doctrines and militantly fights for their 
application to present-day problems. 


III—The Republicans Not a Party of 


Imperialism 
By DWIGHT F. DAVIS 


SECRETARY OF WAR IN PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S CABINET 


ARTISAN politics should stop at the three-mile limit. Unfortunate- 
p ly, because of present temporary conditions, our relations with some 
of our neighbors to the South may be dragged into the next political 
campaign. It seems, therefore, fitting, in view of the request made to me 
for a historical discussion of these subjects, that we should consider the 
history and the effect of our past relations with the neighboring republics 


to the South and the purposes and ideals which have animated us in these 
relationships. 

Let us take Cuba as an example. It fell to the Republican Party in 
power at the time to take over Cuba from Spain. The promises which 
we had made with reference to Cuba were promptly complied with, and 
in 1902 we departed from its shores, having established a free Govern- 
ment of its own people. In 1906 we were again called on to exercise 
sovereignty over the island of Cuba. We undertook this responsibility 
on the invitation of the Government of Cuba, and in January, 1909, we 
again turned the Government of Cuba over to those who had been duly 
elected its officers. 

One must be peculiarly thoughtless or little acquainted with the his- 
tory of the world if he does not feel some pride in the American action 
in the island of Cuba. The island had been torn by acute insurrection 
and disorder for years; yet we withdrew therefrom with a republican 
independent Government established where there had never previously 
been a Government administered by its own people. Similarly, the prompt 
withdrawal in 1909, after our having intervened at the close of 1906 when 
the position of the Cuban Government was hopeless in the eyes of many 
. hho own people, is almost without parallel to be found anywhere in 
history. 

This record speaks for itself and one might think that such’a record 
would remove the possibility of charges of bad faith, unfairness or selfish- 
ness. However, there is frequently manifest a disposition to criticize 
the actions of the American Government in Santo Domingo, in Haiti and 
in Nicaragua, and to attribute to the acts of our Government an intention 
to despoil these countries, first of their independence and later of their 
territory. What are the real facts? 
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When the Republican Administration was inaugurated in 1921, it 
found the following situation in these republics: 


THE OCCUPATION OF SANTO DOMINGO 


Santo Domingo had been occupied by the United States Navy from 
November, 1916, under the last Democratic Administration and Ameri- 
can military government had been established there. Efforts were being 
made to organize a Dominican Government to which control of Domin- 
ican affairs could be surrendered, thereby justifying the withdrawal of 
American control and responsibility. In October, 1922, soon after the 
Republican Administration came into power, the United States withdrew 
from Santo Domingo, and since then the administration of the affairs of 
the republic has been in the hands of its own people. The United States 
has entered into convention with Santo Domingo replacing the convention 
of 1907, and its operations in Santo Domingo are now limited to certain 
fiscal authority under this convention, which was freely entered into both 
on the part of the United States and the Dominican Republic. 

The American naval forces had landed in Haiti in July, 1915, also 
during the last Democratic Administration. A treaty with the republic 
had been ratified in 1916, the principal provisions of which guaranteed 
the independence of Haiti, provided for the creation of a native police 
force, the appointment of an American financial adviser and the adminis- 
tration of the customs service by Americans. This convention was rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States without a dissenting vote. Con- 
ditions in Haiti had not, in 1921, justified the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can marines from the republic. 


THE SITUATION IN NICARAGUA 


In Nicaragua the United States had intervened in 1912 and had, at 
the request of the Nicaraguan Government, continued a marine guard 
there. The new Republican Administration took steps to withdraw this 
guard, but, at the request of the President of Nicaragua, the withdrawal 
was delayed until August, 1925. Within two months after the withdrawal, 
disturbances broke out as a result of revolutionary conditions throughout 
the country, and after repeated requests the United States was compelled 
again to intervene for the protection of American lives and property. 

This intervention is being continued at the request of both political 
parties of Nicaragua. As President Coolidge said: “I am sure it is not 
the desire of the United States to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Nicaragua or of any other Central American republic. Nevertheless, it 
must be said that we have a very definite and special interest in the main- 
tenance of order and good government in Nicaragua at the present time 
and that the stability, prosperity and independence of all Central Amer- 
ican countries can never be a matter of indifference to us.” Mr. Hughes, 
at Havana, made this statement of American policy in Nicaragua: “We 
are at this moment in Nicaragua, but what we are doing there and the 
commitments we have made are at the request of both parties and in the 
interest of peace and order and a fair election. We have no desire to stay 
and we wish Nicaragua to be strong, prosperous and independent. We 
entered to meet a temporary but imperative exigency and we shall retire 
as soon as possible.” 

The recent Pan-American conference in Havana was widely heralded 
as the time and place to show up the imperialistic policy of the United 
States and to pillory the United States before the world as a trampler on 
the rights of weaker nations. President Coolidge, addressing the Pan- 
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American conference, said: “The whole atmosphere of the conference is 
animated with the spirit of democracy and good-will. This is the funda- 
mental concept of your organization. All nations here represented stand 
on an exact footing of equality. The smallest and the weakest speaks 
here with the same authority as the largest and the most powerful.” 
This was the spirit of our dealings with our neighbors to the South. 

Mr. Hughes represented Pan-America as resting upon four pillars— 
independence, stability, good-will and cooperation. 

Of independence, he said: “It is the firm policy of the United States 
to respect the territorial integrity of the American republics. We have 
no policy of aggression. We wish for all of them * * * to the very 
smallest, strength and not weakness. * * * We do not wish their territory. 

* Nothing could be happier for the United States than that all the 
countries in the region of the Caribbean should be strong, self-sufficient, 
fulfilling their destiny, settling their problems with peace at home and the 
fulfillment of their obligations abroad.” 

Of stability he said: “Independence is not enough. Independence 
gives opportunity, but stability is essential to take advantage of it. It is 
our desire to encourage stability in the interest of independence. * * * 
If we had cherished an imperialistic purpose, we would have remained in 
Santo Domingo, but we withdrew. We would leave Haiti at any time 
that we had reasonable expectations of stability and could be assured that 
the withdrawal would not be an occasion for the recurrence of blood- 
shed. * * * We have no desire to stay [in Nicaragua].” 


REPUBLICAN POLICY IN PAN-AMERICA 


These citations from the speeches of President Coolidge and Mr. 
Hughes are made because they outline the policy of the Republican Party 
in Pan-America in the past and in the future. There was no soft- 
pedaling, no evading the issue. Mr. Hughes himself introduced the sub- 
jects of Santo Domingo, Haiti and of Nicaragua, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity to members of delegations from countries which have not been a 
party to our actions to voice any objections to our policies. The result 
of the conference was such as fully to justify the position taken by our 
representatives. 

This was true because the leaders of Pan-American thought, those 
who aspire and labor for the development of their representative coun- 
tries, the stability of their Governments and the welfare of their country- 
men, knew full well that the United States Government and the American 
people share these desires; and that we, too, hope for peace and stability 
and contentment among our sister republics. It was known to those in 
attendance at the Havana conference that the Pan-American policies of 
the United States have for their purpose the promotion and realization of 
these hopes rather than the acquisition of additional territory, the arro- 
gation to ourselves of authority or the interference with the liberties of 
other peoples. Our purposes are pacific, not militaristic. We intervene 
as a friend coming in the hour of need, not as an enemy animated by 
selfish ambitions. The Pan-American statesmen in attendance at Havana 
were cognizant of our attitude and the happy results of that conference 
flowed out of that knowledge. 


PROGRESS IN INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Our policies toward Porto Rico and the Philippines have resulted in 
a wonderful progress which proves our earnest desire for the future wel- 
fare of those peoples. President Coolidge in recent documents has ana- 
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lyzed thoroughly the benefits from our administration in those islands. 
Space does not permit a discussion of these policies and their results in 
promoting the possibilities and progress of the people in this article. Suf- 
fice it to say that the policies announced and followed by leaders of the 
Republican Party with reference to Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
the independent republics of Central and South America have gradually 
come to be the policies of America, and even the heated controversy over 
our Philippine policy has practically become a thing of the past. 

It is therefore apparent that there is no merit to the political charges 
of “imperialism” and “militarism” which have been made against the 
Republican Party because of its handling of these problems. The policy 
of the United States, as formulated by the Republican Party, and carried 
out by that party, has given political freedom and national independence 
and sovereignty to Cuba within the amazingly short space of thirty years. 
It has given to other peoples a most liberal voice in their own affairs, a 
voice so liberal that it may be characterized as local self-government. 
This is an actuality; thirty years ago it was only a dream. 

But of even greater importance, from the standpoint of the peoples 
concerned, is that other freedom, that greater freedom, which has come 
to them by reason of the policies of the United States Government under 
the Republican Party—freedom from disease and pestilence, freedom from 
ignorance, freedom from persecution and anarchy. 

This has all been accomplished by the work of the United States in 
eradicating the sources of pestilence, in establishing systems of sanitation 
and enforcing precautions against contagion; in building roads and other 
public improvements; in erecting and maintaining public schools; and in 
destroying banditry which preyed upon life and property and made quite 
impossible the essentials of civilization. The school teacher, the health . 
officer and the policeman are not the agents of militarism and imperialism. 


IV—“‘Turn the Rascals Out” as the Democrats’ 
Fighting, Platform 


By JOHN GARY EVANS 


SoutH CAROLINA MEMBER OF DeMmocrRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND 
FORMER GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


paign for President are the most momentous and vital since the estab- 

lishment of the Republic. The election of McKinley in 1896 through 
the instrumentality of Mark Hanna inaugurated the most vicious form of 
political campaign known to our history. Hanna was the preceptor of the 
young men who afterward became famous as the “Ohio Gang.”’ His precept 
was that money was the underlying source of all power and that everything 
had its price. He impressed upon his lieutenants that the first essential to 
success in a party campaign was a fat treasury. This sordid principle be- 
came an axiom with Republican campaign managers and was followed faith- 
fully as a great commandment from the savior of the party. The result 
has been that since the Administration of President Wilson the Republic 
has been converted into a plutocracy of the vulgarest and most immoral 
type. The disclosures of Manager Hays and Secretary Mellon are revolting 


Ts issues that confront the American electorate in the coming cam- 
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and show conclusively that the principles of Mark Hanna still constitute the 
creed of the Republican Party. 

The Harding Administration is admitted to have been the most cor- 
rupt in the nation’s history. The Coolidge Administration, committed to 
Harding policies by the President, is true to type and undoubtedly its legiti- 
mate child. In justice to President Coolidge it may be said that he has been 
President in name only, Secretary Mellon being the Chief Executive in fact. 
The evidence before the Reed Committee shows Mr. Mellon to be as guilty 
as Mr. Vare in the outrageous use of money in the Pennsylvania election 
for United States Senator—for which Mr. Vare was denied a seat in the 
Senate. President Coolidge has never been allowed to speak on national 
policies. He has attempted to do so once or twice, but has invariably found 
it necessary to retract and issue a revised statement prepared by Mellon. 


A RECORD OF CORRUPTION 


The stealing of the oil lands of the people, the bribery of Cabinet offi- 
cers, the corruption of the Department of Justice, the attempt to shadow 
and corrupt juries and the escape of the evildoers from punishment are 
met with silence by the Administration and the concealment of the truth 
by Cabinet officers whose duty it was to speak. 

The effort to nominate the President for a third term by the Pluto- 
crats was only thwarted by his refusal, prompted by a consciousness on his 
part of his inability to defend this dark record. It would have been better 
for history had the President been able to have given the reasons of Wash- 
ington for his refusal to accept a third term, but what is writ is writ. From 
this record springs the predominant issue of the campaign: “The Republic 
of Washington, Jefferson and Wilson must be restored. The Plutocracy of 
Hanna, Harding and Mellon destroyed. Turn the rascals out.” 

The condition of our agricultural industry is deplorable. Our farmers 
are bankrupt. Farm lands in the South have depreciated 75 per cent., in- 
stead of 35 per cent., as shown by Government statistics. In fact, there is 
no market for them. The farms are being abandoned, the owners and ten- 
ants moving to the towns and cities and seeking employment in the manu- 
facturing industries already filled. The unemployed have increased to 
such an extent that bread lines have become necessary in New York and 
Chicago. Cotton is selling below the cost of production. The farmers of 
the West, who fill the granaries and packing houses of the country, are 
unable to secure a living profit. The North and the East, which draw their 
food and raiment from these sources, refuse to support measures for their 
relief, claiming them to be uneconomic and likely to put up the price of 
food and clothing. A Republican President vetoed the bill, and the country 
will be forced into a sectional fight—South and West against North and 
East—with all the bitterness of revolution. 


NEED FOR TARIFF REFORM 


Inseparable from this issue and an essential part of it is tariff reform. 
For sixty years the farmer has been systematically robbed by this law, 
while Northern and Eastern statesmen refuse to modify it to a living basis. 
Being compelled to sell his produce in foreign markets and required to pur- 
chase his supplies from highly protected home manufacturers, the farmer 
finds that the purchasing power of his dollar ranges from 60 cents to 80 
cents. Had it not been for the cotton crop and the money it has brought 
from foreign countries into the United States, we would today be a debtor 
nation to the world. The Western farmer inherited his tariff views from 
New England ancestors and up to the last few years had declined to vote 
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with the South. He realizes now the source of his trouble, and in the com- 
ing campaign will vote to protect his interests instead of the “way he shot,” 
as advised by his Republican kinsmen. Unless relief is provided the North 
and East may soon find themselves without food and clothing. Upon this 
issue the Democratic Party should win, because it is right and just. 

The packing of the Interstate Commerce Commission with railroad 
lawyers and ex-Presidents, as well as other bureaus of the Government, 
the enriching of the railroads by allowing excessive freight and passenger 
rates which have practically confiscated the property of the shippers, and 
the partial decisions of the commission in the coal rate cases and discrimi- 
nations in favor of railroads in one section of the country against those in 
another will make an issue demanding the abolition of the commission or a 
limitation of its powers within reasonable bounds. Wall Street prosperity 
at the expense of agriculture and industry must be prevented or the source 
of all wealth will be destroyed. 


EVADING THE PROHIBITION ISSUE 


The character and individuality of candidates often make issues more 
exciting and effective than party platforms. Differences between the 
parties upon which the people are closely divided are regarded as of minor 
importance by platform writers. For instance, they regard prohibition as 
settled. Both party platforms are likely to allude to it indirectly by such 
phrases as ‘““‘We demand the enforcement of all laws and a strict adherence 
to the fundamental principles of government as expressed in the Constitu- 
tion.” Party orators will construe this for or against prohibition according 
to the temper of the audience. 

f the Democratic Party writes all these issues in its platform and 
nominates a Tammany Hall boss for its candidate, Tammany would at once 
become the platform and the only issue. Republican cartoonists would have 
the opportunity of their lives. One can see Miss Democracy smiling, riding 
on the back of the tiger and returning inside the tiger with the smile on the 
face of the tiger; images of Boss Tweed, Richard Croker and Charley Mur- 
phy, posing as the Holy Trinity of Tammany Hall, with the candidate rev- 
erently kneeling before them asking for divine guidance; the public won- 
dering why they should be asked to turn the little rascals out only to put the 
big ones in. 

The State Democracy of Maine furnishes us with an example of such 
politics. At their recent convention they adopted a platform strongly com- 
mending the Eighteenth Amendment and demanding the strict enforcement 
of the Volstead Act. The delegation to Houston was instructed to vote for 
the nomination of a man for President opposed to both and an advocate of 
repeal of the Volstead Act. They put “water on both shoulders” and rum 
on their backs, to the amusement of cartoonists and confusion of their 
candidate. Consistency has no place in political campaigns. “We know 
not what a day may bring forth.” 

In such circumstances, prohibition will inevitably become the out- 
standing issue even though both parties ignore it in their platforms. With 
such a candidate rebellion would break out in the South and West and the 
Democratic Party be destroyed. Prohibition is a success in the South and 
means everything to her prosperity and happiness. Her people are fully 
determined that it shall not be defeated by a cowardly surrender to 
enemies within the party who do not possess the respect and confi- 
dence of true and honest Democrats. The South will not be led into 
Tammany Hall. She will save her honor and self-respect even though 
all else be lost. 





V—The Popular Mood in the Presidential 


Election 
By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


FORMER REPUBLICAN UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


or a political party, you must consider three things: What it has 
done; what it proposes to do and whom it trusts. Record, program, 
leadership—these three. But the greatest of these is leadership. 

As respects record and program, the message delivered to the Con- 
gress by President Coolidge in December, 1926, is an excellent statement 
of the attitude toward public questions which is characteristic of Re- 
publican thought throughout the country. With due regard for the fact 
that on one point or another some Republicans differ from the Presi- 
dent, and with a few changes made necessary by things that have hap- 
pened since that date, the message might well be adopted at Kansas City 
as a party platform. The significant thing is, not that it is the utter- 
ance of an individual, but that it has been in fact accepted by the great 
body of Republicans everywhere. 

At the present time, however, party records and party programs are 
less significant than usual. While the echoes of historic war cries still 
reverberate, the party differences in 1928 are rather differences of atti- 
tude toward public questions than divergences of view on political or 
economic theory. If you were to make a composite picture of Calvin 
Coolidge, Charles Evans Hughes and Andrew W. Mellon you would have 
a striking likeness of the Republican Party. This is because the way 
these men do things commends itself to the sober judgment of the vast 
majority of those who call themselves Republicans. If you want to un- 
derstand the strength and weakness of the Democrats, you will have in 
mind the craving for something more dramatic in leadership than can 
be found in the composite picture above suggested. The effort at Houston 
will be to find a candidate who will be more picturesque, who will move 
faster, who will be louder and funnier and talk more emotionally than 
Mr. Coolidge or Mr. Hughes or Mr. Mellon. The hope of the Democracy 
is that the voters are tired of keeping within the speed limit and are 
ready for a joy-ride. 

The difference between the two great parties this year corresponds 
very closely to a difference of temperament. It might be expressed 
by saying that Republicans want to run the Government and that the 
Democrats want to rush it. This is why the so-called “progressive” Re- 
publicans are apt to find their affinities in the ranks of the Democracy. 
To concede to them a monopoly of progress is of course a mistake. It is 
not a question of progress but of speed limit. The characteristic of these 
men is not that they are progressive but aggressive. They substitute 
headlong attack for thoughtful approach. 

Two men favor tax reduction. One wishes to reduce Federal taxes 
as far and as fast as this can be done consistently with a continuous 
reduction of the public debt. He is a Republican. The Democrat wishes 
to carry tax reduction by assault, even if payment of the national debt 
must be suspended. 

Two men favor “farm relief.” The typical Republican of the ortho- 
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dox Coolidge-Hughes-Mellon sort, advocates the removal of obstacles that 
stand in the way of self-help. The Democrat, encouraged by some Re- 
publicans with heterodox tendencies, is not satisfied to help the farmer 
to help himself; he proposes a frontal attack upon the Treasury and upon 
the Constitution. 

Two men want the Federal Government to come to the relief of areas 
subject to flood disaster. The Republican sees the need of developing 
local resources and of gradually working out a program of Federal, State 
and private cooperation. The Democrat proposes to liberate a rush of 
Federal treasure comparable to the destructive volume of the flood itself. 

Two men equally desire to use the influence of the United States 
for international peace. The Republican holds that the uncovenanted 
free will of the American people is the greatest peace force in the world. 
The Democrat wants to speed up peace, as one might attempt to speed up 
culture or righteousness, by rushing into the League of Nations and 
making our future action in emergencies dependent upon the will of 
others. 

If the Democrats and aggressives succeed in rushing through during 
this session of Congress their program of reckless tax-reduction, unconsti- 
tutional farm relief and extravagant flood legislation, they will be met in 
each case by a Presidential veto which will represent, in dramatic form, 
the orthodox Republican point of view on all such public questions. 

In thus reducing present party issues to questions of temperament 
and governmental method, I lay aside as mere buncombe the attempt to 
define party issues in terms of morality. Anybody who asserts that Re- 
publicans condone what Democrats condemn is talking nonsense or worse. 
“Let the ruffians in’’ would be as ridiculously unfair a slogan as “turn the 
rescals out.” Men and women in public life who are mastered by a morbid 
desire to discredit an adversary, living or dead, are political vultures with 
filthy appetites to glut. They disgrace both parties, as do those public 
servants whose unfaithfulness leads them to betray public trust. 

I also lay aside prohibition as a party issue. Neither party will de- 
clare for a modification of the Eighteenth Amendment or of the Enforce- 
ment Law. But there are always multitudes of people who are ready to 
forget all other considerations when their personal habits are affected. 
Such people will be an important but not a deciding factor in the Presi- 
dential election next Fall. That election will be decided by the mood in 
which the American people go to the polls. They will either be in the mood 
to hold a corporate election at which trustees are to be chosen or they will 
be in the state of mind which makes lottery tickets look like a good buy. 


VI—Jeffersonian Principles the Issue in 1928 


By ANNA ELEANOR (MRS. FRANKLIN D.) ROOSEVELT 


MEMBER OF THE WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YorK STATE 
DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE 


trust in the people or fear of the people. He said ‘‘call them, there- 
fore, liberals, serviles, Jacobins and ultras, Whigs and Tories, 
Republicans and Federalists, aristocrats and Democrats, or by whatever 
name you please, they are the same parties still and pursue the same 


Te outstanding issue today is much as it was in Jefferson’s day— 
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object. The last appellation of aristocrats and Democrats is the true one 
expressing the essence of all.” 

The Democrats today trust in the people, the plain, ordinary, every- 
day citizen, neither superlatively rich nor distressingly poor, not one of 
the “best minds” but the average mind. The Socialists believe in making 
the Government the people’s master; the Republicans believe that the 
moneyed “aristocracy,” the few great financial minds, should rule the 
Government; the Democrats believe that the whole people should govern. 
They have no quarrel with big business; they know we need business, big 
and little, for prosperity, but they do not believe the Government should 
be in control of any business group. The old dictum, “Equal rights for 
all, special privileges for none,” still is the old democratic principle 
accepted by all. The country has been since 1920 under Republican rule, 
and our particular difficulties of the moment have developed logically 
from the Republican theories of government. 

The Republicans fear their own people; therefore they distrust other 
people, and, instead of trying to eradicate an evil when it appears, they 
cover it up, until those who are interested enough to think about the men 
in power today in Washington are more worried by their willingness to 
keep silence in the face of appalling disclosures of graft than they are 
really troubled about the comparatively few men who have actually com- 
mitted the crimes. 


SHALL ARISTOCRATS RULE? 


Therefore, it looks to me as if the fundamental issue between Repub- 
licans and Democrats must be fought out again: Is the Government to be in 
the hands of the aristocrats, some of whom may have been corrupt but who 
will, on the whole, give as they say an “able” administration with great 
material prosperity for a few perhaps and a fair amount of it for many, 
or shall it again be in the hands of the people who may make more mis- 
takes but who will be free, responsible citizens again? 

Let us examine the results of the first theory as evidenced by the rec- 
ord of the last eight years. 

First, we have had great scandals among men in high places; even 
some members of the Republican Party seem to concede this as a para- 
mount issue. 

Second, we have an agricultural problem on our hands which has been 
evaded so long that no one seems to have the courage to face it squarely 
and think it through. One section of our people, the farmers, are in a 
very bad way; they are gradually struggling out of their depression, but 
they are still “sick.” They buy in a protected market and sell in an unpro- 
tected one; by this I mean that our high tariff, passed since the Repub- 
licans took office in 1920, makes it possible for manufactured goods to 
be sold here at so a high price that there can be no outside competition. 
Very little that the farmer sells is protected; so he has to meet competi- 
tion and often gets very little return for his work, while he pays high 
for all the necessary things which he must buy and receives low compen- 
sation for what he must sell. The result is bankruptcy for him and for 
many banks and stores in small towns. It is quite natural that these con- 
ditions have not seemed of major importance to the men in power at pres- 
ent. Most of them see the problems of big business and industry, not the 
individual on his farm or in his corner store, and they are able and anxious 
to have the Government favor exclusively their interests. This is foreign 
to the Democratic idea of fair dealing to all. The Democrats want no 
restraint on legitimate business enterprise, but they do not want one group 
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to prosper as the result of Government favor while another languishes as 
the result of Government neglect. 


THE CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Third, wages are high; they must be to meet the cost of living, but 
have we had a March or April in many years when unemployment has been 
so great as today? And why? Because the cost of everything is turning 
many small employers back into the class of employees; they are not able 
to carry the burden of creating more work and must go back to selling 
their own labor in competition with their fellows. In spite of all our 
vaunted prosperity, mills and shops are closing in many parts of our 
country. 

Fourth, we are disputing over the length and breadth of our land 
whether our great water supply shall be harnessed and used to create 
power for our people’s use either by giant companies or by the State. The 
claim is made that the big companies can do it more efficiently and eco- 
nomically and that it will mean political jobs and waste if left in the hands 
of the State. Yet private companies have to borrow capital at the pre- 
vailing rate of interest, and the Government can borrow it more cheaply. 
Little by little statesmen and politicians are learning that the kind of pol- 
itics which manufactures unnecessary jobs does not pay any more. The 
people are waking up and turning out of office men who use their Govern- 
ment positions to build up political machines; they demand the same 
efficiency as in private undertakings, and it is coming about. We have seen 
it in New York State, and I feel sure, if the Democratic plan for water- 
power development goes through, we shall see it in many States. 

Fifth, flood control bids fair to be a real issue for the lives and wel- 
fare of those living in a vast area who are being threatened by the long 
delay in any constructive policy for their relief. The bill in Congress 
seems to be a political football. Though temporary relief may have been 
given, if nothing more permanent is done in the near future, the people 
living in those States can scarcely feel satisfied, and the Democratic Party, 
which originally urged the President to call a special session of Congress 
to consider permanent measures of relief, can hardly be expected to be 
satisfied either. 


DEMOCRATS’ FOREIGN POLICY 


Sixth, eight years ago we were highly respected and liked in almost 
every foreign country. Today we are not so popular. This is partly per- 
haps unavoidable. We have become a creditor instead of a debtor nation, 
but our high tariff has prevented other nations from paying their debts in 
goods, which is probably the only way in which they could pay. We handled 
our debt agreements in none too conciliatory a spirit and with a finality 
which in some cases means that the grandchildren of this generation will 
still be paying us a good part of all they earn. All this is not pleasant for 
our debtors to contemplate. 

We suggested a League of Nations and a World Court, and in the case 
of the World Court, when our first reservations were not at once accepted 
with joy by all the countries, we were unwilling to consider their ques- 
tions or continue further negotiations. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have in prospect a Pan-American Con- 
gress brought about by the Havana conference which may help greatly, 
but our past record is not so good that Mr. Hughes had an easy task in 
Havana. Our Nicaraguan policy does seem to some of our neighbors on 
this side of the ocean apparently open to criticism, and it took all Mr. 
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Hughes’s great ability to carry the conference to a close without some 
outburst against us. 

We held a Naval Disarmament Conference some years ago and have 
since patted ourselves on the back for what we accomplished, but this year 
we are spending more than ever on naval armament. 

I think perhaps Jefferson’s foreign policy, “Peace, commerce and 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none,” well 
expresses the desire of the Democrats today, and it may help us to regain 
some of our lost good-will. 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE 


Prohibition I have left to the last. While I consider it an issue in the 
country today, it does not seem to be an issue between the two major 
parties. In both parties there are Wets and Drys, and neither party can 
say that it is either for complete enforcement or repeal or modification. 
Even if individual leaders come out with general statements, they cannot 
go into details and explain how they will enforce the law or how they will 
modify it. Therefore, I see no hope of any decisive action for some time, 
but look forward to an active campaign of education for some years and 
a final decision in the future by the people as a whole as to what course 
they wish to pursue. 

In summing up, I feel that to a Democrat the Government today seems 
to have become a vast, well-oiled machine, too closely allied with special 
interests. Our desire is to see the conception of government return to 
something with a a little more human outlook and understanding, not con- 
trolled by any interests, but concerned primarily with fostering the 
interests of all the people, thinking first of the average man’s happiness, 
his health, his education, his labor conditions, his opportunities for joyous 
living. ae is simply Jeffersonian Democracy—the same today as it 
was in , 


VII—La Follette Progressivism in 1928 


By ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE JR. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


on the age-old question of popular government. Shall the United 
States be ruled in the interest of all, or in the interest of the privi- 
leged few? Shall the greatest experiment in popular government in the 
world’s history be directed by its men and women for the common good, 
or shall it be dictated by organized wealth determined to subvert govern- 
ment to its own selfish ends? 
The 1928 situation demands that voters of every political faith take 
a united stand on the issue of control of their own Government. The des- 
perate attempt of special interests to purchase seats in the United States 
Senate by the corrupt use of money strikes at the foundation of democ- 
racy. A Senate committee found that $3,000,000 was spent in the Illinois 
and Pennsylvania primaries for the election of Smith and Vare. It was 
demonstrated that Samuel W. Insull, head of one of the greatest public 
utility combinations, was contributing, in violation of the Illinois law, 
large sums of money in the primary for political purposes. 


Te issues of the 1928 campaign are merely changes rung by time 
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Supreme Court decisions have restored title to Teapot Dome and 
Elk Hills naval oil reserves to the people of the United States. The opinion 
of the Court states that the leases were consummated by conspiracy, cor- 
ruption and fraud. Secretary of Interior Albert B. Fall received $100,000 
in currency from Edward L. Doheny and $233,000 in Liberty bonds from 
Harry F. Sinclair. The minions of Fall and Sinclair were caught tamper- 
ing with the jury impaneled to try them for conspiracy. 

Since 1921 Fall, Denby and Daugherty have left the Cabinet because 
of their betrayal of public trust. The Supreme Court opinion says Fall 
“was a faithless public official.” At this session of Congress the fact has 
been disclosed that Mr. Will Hays, Republican campaign manager for 
1920 and a member of President Harding’s Cabinet, had taken a part of 
the Sinclair loot to pay campaign expenses, and in an effort to cover the 
tracks of this transaction had distributed Sinclair’s bonds among other 
members of the Cabinet. 


CONTROL OF CONGRESS BY SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Confronted with these brazen methods on the part of special in- 
terests to control Congress and the administration of government, the 
electorate will see this issue blazoned large in the 1928 campaign. Other 
issues are phases of the one supreme struggle for control of government 
in the public interest. 

The great power of national taxation is being used to shift the cost 
of government to the backs of the mass of the people. Since 1921 Andrew 
W. Mellon, fourth richest man in the United States and Secretary of the 
Treasury, has succeeded in reducing the taxes on great wealth and the 
profiteering corporations by $3,000,000,000. In spite of these enormous 
reductions, the drive is still on to further distort the principle of grad- 
uated taxation by reductions upon the incomes of the rich. The Federal 
inheritance tax is marked for slaughter because it is the only means by 
which, at this late date, those who profited so tremendously during the 
war can still be made to disgorge some of their ill-gotten gains and to bear 
a share of the cost of war. 

The Federal Reserve Board, emboldened by the passage of an inde- 
terminate charter, is exercising its monopolistic control of the credit of the 
country to further the wildest era of speculation ever known in Wall Steet. 
Disregarding the interests of legitimate business, of the farmer and the 
worker, rediscount rates have been lowered, sucking the credit to New 
York where loans are made at low rates for speculative purposes, while 
the productive elements in our economic life are paying high rates for 
credit. 


THE SHAPING OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Not less vital are the issues raised by our foreign policy shaped by 
the international bankers and exploiters. 

In China, Mexico and Nicaragua the present Administration has 
pursued policies which have carried the United States a long way on the 
road to imperialism. These policies have been carried out in violation 
of the expressed will of Congress and the people. In Nicaragua the 
President has gone so far as to create an actual state of war without the 
consent of Congress, which under the Constitution has sole power to 
make war. Unless this precedent is repudiated, then any President in the 
future may plunge this country into war by the mere scratch of a pen. 
Under this policy of intervention in the Caribbean, Central and 
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South American countries, our national friends have become our potential 
enemies; the markets in which we have sold goods worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars threaten to be closed. Grave as are these consequences, 
by far the most serious danger involved is the usurpation of the war- 
making power by the President. 

Supremely significant also is the issue of farm relief. The basic 
industry, agriculture, struck down by the Federal Reserve Board’s policy of 
deflation and by the enactment of the Esch-Cummins law, denied relief 
by the President’s veto of the McNary-Haugen bill, must be put on an 
equality with other industries in this country. To accomplish this the 
McNary bill must be enacted, a reduction: in railroad rates upon farm 
products secured, downward revision of exorbitant tariff duties on manu- 
facture products achieved, and agricultural cooperative organizations 
encouraged. 

The very existence of organized labor is threatened by the issuance 
of injunctions by the courts. The enactment of legislation to limit the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes has long been promised in party plat- 
forms. The promise has not been fulfilled. It is an issue in 1928. Unem- 
ployment looms on the horizon. If the Government by its scientific 
studies and expert advice can increase the efficiency and profits of em- 
ployers of labor, the Government is bound to make scientific research to 
the end that labor may be freed from the peril of unemployment and 
society safeguarded from the economic effects of great numbers of men 
and women out of work. 

The private monopoly of electric power vitally affects the cost, the 
comfort and the welfare of the home and of the farm. It is plain that the 
control of power will in the near future be the key to the control of in- 
dustry and transportation. Gigantic interlocking organizations are taking 
enormous toll from the consuming public. A complicated structure of 
holding companies with countless subsidiaries lends itself to watering of 
stock and concealment of profit to an extent never before known. 

To insure the consumer cheap, abundant electric light and power, 
such as the people of Ontario enjoy, to prevent through public competi- 
tion the maintenance of the monopoly which has a stranglehold on this 
prime necessity of the present and the future, is a paramount issue. 

Space permits merely the mention of other vital problems: The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, flood control, railroad valuation, con- 
servation of the nation’s resources of coal, oil and timber, packing of Gov- 
ernment commissions and courts with agents of special interests. 


VUI—Socialist Opposition to Both Old Parties 


By VICTOR L. BERGER 


MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM WISCONSIN, THE ONLY SOCIALIST IN 
CONGRESS; CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN SOCIALIST PARTY 


italists to support two parties that are exactly alike in principles, aims 
4 and methods. Our “best citizens” are thus put to the necessity of pay- 
ing campaign contributions to two organizations, contributions which 
reach millions of dollars in national elections. Moreover, sinee the existence 
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of two such parties is superfluous, both of them become corrupt and rotten. 

The only reason for maintaining two parties serving the same interests 
in the same manner was given by a noted columnist some time ago, when 
he said: ‘While the Republican Party is dominated by crooked big busi- 
ness, the people also know that the Democratic Party is the ‘spare tire’ 
of crooked big business. That Democratic ‘spare tire’ is carried on the 
back of the big business band wagon to be used in case a Republican tire 
should accidentally blow out. And some voters conclude that they would 
rather have Republican crookedness with some efficiency than Democratic 
crookedness without any efficiency.” 

This may be all right for “big business” which needs the Democratic 
“spare tire.” But it is no excuse at all so far as the rest of the people 
are concerned. 

If democracy is to survive, if the Republic is to endure, we must have 
a political realignment. We must have an opposition party based upon 
principle. And since both old parties are ultra-conservative, we must 
have an opposition party striving and fighting for progress. 

At this time the Socialist Party is the only political organization in 
America which stands for progress and opposes the unbelievably corrupt 
rule of the “gold dust twins.” The Socialist Party must naturally be a 
class party, the party of the producers, because the producers have no 
representation at the present time and suffer most from the present 
capitalist system. Nevertheless, our appeal is to all the people. All 
classes will be benefited by the change. 


SOCIAL CONSCIENCE NECESSARY 


The prime essential factor, however, is the awakening of the social 
conscience of the American people. Without such awakening a real change 
in our public life is impossible. Without a change in American psychology 
even a successful revolution would only mean a change of masters. A 
similar instance we see in Russia, where, after all, neither political nor 
economic liberty was achieved. We also see it in Italy, where the uprising 
of the Italian workers resulted in getting the Fascisti and Mussolini on top. 

The American psychology which it is necessary to change is a part 
of the “high power salesmanship.” I use that term for lack of a better one 
—and it means that profit-making and money-making are the beginning 
and end of all business. Our politician is usually a business man or a 
lawyer; at any rate, he has the shrewd business man’s-point of view. When 
there is something valuable that he, the politician, can give away, he 
naturally wants his share. It is often worth millions of dollars to the 
recipient, and his share, under such conditions, ought to be substantial. He 
is in politics for business. That is the explanation of Teapot Dome, the 
Elks Hill oil leases, the wrangle about Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals 
and a thousand other affairs, big and small. Even extremely necessary 
undertakings like flood control are honeycombed with graft. 


CORRUPT LABOR LEADERS 


The American working class is imbibing the same psychology. Many 
labor leaders are notorious grafters and hold-up men. 

All this explains why the average citizen passed over the corruption 
during the war and after the war with a shrug of his shoulder or with a 
cynical smile. Instinctively, the average citizen—“the man on the 
street”—understands that graft has become a part of the present system. 
It has therefore become almost impossible to convict a grafter before a 
“jury of his peers,” especially in Washington. 
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Socialism can never take root in a commonwealth that is venal. A 
social democracy can never be established in a nation that is rotten. More 
than any other citizen, therefore, the Socialist is interested in weeding out 
graft. More than any other party, the Socialist Party must make it its 
task to unearth corruption and prevent moral decay. Besides changing 
that wicked psychology we must also, as far as possible, remove the tempta- 
tion and the grafting possibilities by accepting the principle of public 
ownership for public service—for this reason: As long as we have 
swamps we shall have mosquitoes. As long as powerful politicians can 
hand out the nation’s natural resources to grafting capitalist corporations 
we shall have corruption rampant in our public life. 


SQUANDERING OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Of the many crimes of commission and omission with which both 
capitalist parties, the Republicans as well as the Democrats, can be charged, 
the squandering of our natural resources was the greatest, the most flag- 
rant and the most indefensible. And it is still going on. 

There have been disgraceful eras in the development of our country 
in the past. The land grants to railroads were a sad chapter. We witnessed 
a little later how our immense wonderful forests were denuded for private 
profit and millions of acres wasted. We have witnessed a few bold finan- 
cial pirates getting a hold on our oil resources, bribing members of the 
Cabinet, buying up a Republican Secretary of the Interior, and employing 
at one time no less than five ex-members of a Democratic Cabinet. 

But the greatest economic problem is just facing us. Our nation 
must deal in the near future with the question of super-power or of water 
power. This important natural resource has already, to no small extent, 
passed into the hands of greedy corporations. They want all the rest. 
There is now a battle royal between the power lobby, the most thoroughly 
organized and the most dangerous lobby ever known to the history of Con- 
gress, and the people of our nation. The power lobby boasts that it repre- 
sents $18,000,000,000 of wealth. And it is challenging the supremacy of 
the people. 

Both the Republican and Democratic parties are equally guilty of 
bringing about these conditions. The unholy alliance of “big business” 
and Government has proceeded with the approval of both. Both are alike 
pledged against public ownership. Both favor a policy that despoils the 
people of their dearest possessions, a policy which corrupts the morals 
of a nation. 

The Socialists propose, first of all, the public ownership of all natural 
resources and also of railroads, telephones, telegraphs and steamship lines 
and the reacquisition of those that have been turned over or sold to private 
corporations. The abolition of the private ownership of the natural re- 
sources and of the means of communication will be a blessing to this and 
future generations, and will remove one of the most prolific sources of 
graft known to Americans. Our plan would insure the people abundant 
and cheap electric light and heat and power. It also would provide fer- 
tilizer at cost for farmers. 

Among the numerous progressive planks of the Socialist national 
platform I will just mention: 

Legislation guaranteeing and enforcing the constitutional rights of 
free speech and assembly and a free press and abolition of injunctions in 
labor disputes and abolition of the usurped power of the Supreme Court 
to annul laws made by Congress. 
wegislation to insure against unemployment, sickness and accidents, 
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and also an old-age pension for needy workers over sixty years of age. 
Of importance is the proposal of Federal loans to States and munici- 
palities without interest to promote public works and the extension of 
public works in times of unemployment. 

The Socialists stand for efficient farm relief by favoring the acquisi- 
tion of grain elevators and stock yards by the Government and by encour- 
aging bona fide cooperative societies, especially marketing societies. We 
also want the Government to assist the farmers by cheap insurance against 
losses due to adverse weather conditions, such as hail, drought, cyclones 
and floods. 

In international relations we propose cancellation of all war debts, 
with a corresponding remission of the reparation obligations of the Cen- 
tral Powers, on condition that these sums be not used for military pur- 
poses. And recognizing the limitations of the League of Nations, we favor 
reconstruction of the League based upon a revision of the Peace Treaty and 
of the Covenant. Then, and only then, would we have America join it. 

We are in favor of general disarmament, of course, of treaties to 
outlaw war and demand that all private loans and investments of Amer- 
ican citizens abroad be “at their own sole risk,” without resort to military 
protection by our Government. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION PROPOSED 


The Constitution of the United States was drafted in 1787, and was 
designed to meet conditions utterly different from those of today. In 
order to make our form of government better suited to the needs of the 
times we propose the immediate calling of a constitutional convention. 

We have, of course, other planks, but the entire platform cannot be 
discussed within the scope of this short article. All our propositions, 
however, have one purpose: they all seek to limit the power of exploita- 
tion of man by man; they all intend to strengthen democracy and make this 
country a freer country; they all want to make a better, fuller and richer 
life possible for every man, woman and child 

There is no other party today willing and able to oppose the autocracy 
of modern capitalism. Therefore the Socialist Party must undertake and 
finish this task, and we expect an unprecedented growth of our vote and 
influence this Fall. 

In former centuries the producers meekly submitted to oppression 
and deprivation. It was generally accepted as an axiom that the existence 
of poverty and of a poor class was unavoidable and even necessary in 
order to make civilization and culture possible. There were not enough 
of the world’s goods to go around; there could not be enough leisure had 
for everybody. Naturally, then, the strong took the first choice for them- 
selves and their heirs. The strong took wealth, culture and leisure. And ~ 
the mass of the people got the leavings. 

The economic basis of our civilization and our power of production 
has completely changed all that. We have secured control over the forces 
of nature to such a degree as to bring the possibilities of comfort and well- 
being within the reach of everybody, at least in the Western countries of 
the white race. This is markedly the case in the United States of America, 
which is a rich economic unit sufficient unto itself. With the present 
machinery of production and with the wealth of our country, even as 
known at the present time, it is within the power of our commonwealth 
to supply all the reasonable demands of every man, woman and child, pro- 
vided, of course, we have sense enough and sufficient good will to make 
the proper use of our opportunities. 
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which the country is concerned are of an immediate character that rulc 
out at the start such radical parties as Socialist or even the somewhat 
fantastical proposal of a ticket that assumes to stand for a combination 
of religious and prohibition elements. “Third” parties have never ap- 
pealed to the American voter and will not do so this year. The contest 
will be as it regularly is, between Republicans and Democrats. 

It is sometimes said that there are no fundamental differences be- 
tween the “two old parties” and that they have not for many years stood 
for opposing political principles. Against this general statement the fact 
stands, nevertheless, that the two parties confront each other and party 
lines exist and loyalty to party is as compelling a sentiment among the 
people as in times when their differences went to the very basic issues 
of American Government. 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES OF GOVERNMENT 


This is because Americans are essentially practical and government by 
party has become the accepted method by which the Government goes on 
at all. The party is the unit of responsible administration of the Govern- 
ment. But questions of government are no longer predominantly those 
that relate to the interpretation of the Constitution itself. Such questions 
have been settled by the judicial decisions of more than a century, and if 
the Republican and Democratic Parties are no longer divided on what are 
called “fundamental issues of government” it is because these issues no 
longer exist. 

We are in a period of industrial and economic development and con- 
stant adjustment of laws to the conditions of life, and largely of economic 
life. The question is how the two parties face these problems and how 
they deal with them. Administration becomes a matter of capital im- 
portance when the effect of administration is considered on the delicate 
and intricate structure of economic life. 

The statesmanship of the earlier periods of American life, simply or- 
ganized, with the meaning of American government as the Constitution 
defines it subject to opposing interpretations, was necessarily political in 
the primary sense of the term. The problems that government must deal 
with today are of an entirely different character, created by a new eco- 
nomic order not only at home but over the world. 


LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


It is commonly said, however, that the “two old parties” fail also to 
represent opposing attitudes and temperaments toward government. 
They are not Liberal vs. Conservative, the historic and traditional align- 
ment of parties in representative government. This must be admitted. 
People in general by temperament divide on these lines, and they divide 
in the United States. Yet parties in this country have taken no note of 
this natural opposition. Whether there are more Liberals than Conser- 
vatives in either party there is no means of knowing. Parties have not 
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organized themselves with regard to these attitudes generally toward 
public questions, which is as much as to say that the people themselves 
have not so organized. 

Liberal and Conservative within parties fight out their battles as 
issues arise, but neither Liberals nor Conservatives have apparently seen 
any reason for seceding and attempting to organize a party distinctively on 
these temperamental lines. This is undoubtedly because both elements 
find that they have a fighting chance within the existing parties to put 
through their programs. The effect of this peculiar political situation in 
the United States is apt not to swing to either extreme. So long as this 
continues to be the fact, parties will not be reorganized probably as Con- 
servative and Liberal and the country will have what might fairly be 
termed a Liberal-Conservative Government at all times. 


THE LEADING ISSUES TODAY 


The leading issues at this time that will be discussed in the Presiden- 
tial campaign, in fact, are not such issues. They are taxation and debt 
reduction, the tariff, farm relief, prohibition enforcement, foreign debts, 
Mexico, Nicaragua and relations with other nations on this hemisphere, 
flood relief, immigration, and perhaps the World Court. 

The question before the voters of the country is how these problems 
have been handled by the party in power, and whether the Democratic 
Party on the whole offers them a program better adapted to present con- 
ditions here and abroad and better calculated to advance American secur- 
ity, prosperity and progress. 

If we take these questions up in order we find that the opposition 
party, so far as its course in Congress is concerned, has not proposed any 
clear alternative program in any case. There is no Democratic policy on 
the tariff. The present tariff is unlike any tariff act heretofore in being 
flexible and changing as conditions are found to change by the Federal 
Tariff Commission. But neither producers nor importers have made any 
general attack on the tariff schedules. It is not proposed that the tariff 
be revised generally either upward or downward, but there are constant 
appeals by particular interests for particular changes in both directions. 
The Republican Party will stand on its tariff policy under which the coun- 
try has been more prosperous than at any time in the past. 


REPUBLICAN RECORD ON DEBT REDUCTION 


On taxation and debt reduction Democrats have attacked the Coolidge 
policy of prudent reduction of revenues and steady decrease of the public 
debt. This has been a party issue at the present session of Congress. 
The Republican Party will stand on its record of three general tax reduc- 
tions during the present Administration, a constant surplus and payment 
on the average of $1,000,000,000 of the principal of the public debt every 
year over a period of seven years. This policy has maintained the public 
credit with a balanced budget, and if surpluses have ordinarily exceeded 
expectations, they have been applied to the interest-bearing public debt, 
and debt reduction is tax reduction. 

While Congress has enacted several laws for the relief of agriculture 
since the election of 1920 and has once passed the McNary-Haugen bill, a 
plan for handling excessive surpluses of American farm products, designed 
for emergencies of over-production of certain staple farm products, party 
lines have not been drawn on farm relief measures, and this is still a prob- 
lem for Congress. The two parties, I believe, will attempt at the national 
conventions to outline some concrete plan of farm relief. 
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The problem of foreign debts has been handled with as much regard 
for the feelings of foreign debtors to the United States as has been con- 
sistent with payment and not cancellation. If the Democratic Party has 
a foreign debt program, it has not yet offered it, nor has it attacked the 
‘epublican management of this question. The Republican Party will un- 
questionably stand on its record in settling the issue of the debts with 
every foreign Government. It cannot be accused of evading the issue. It 
has negotiated settlements in every case. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO AND NICARAGUA 


Bitter opposition has been encountered both in regard to the manage- 
ment of Mexican relations under that country’s new Constitution with 
regard to American property rights and in regard to American interven- 
tion in Nicaragua. The country waits for the Democratic pronouncements 
on these problems. Meantime, however, under the admirable direction of 
Ambassador Morrow, differences with Mexico have been cleared away to 
a very large extent, a better Mexican feeling has been brought about to- 
ward the United States and the Mexican Congress has gone a long way 
toward meeting the requirements of our own Government. Our rela- 
tions with Mexico are better today than at any time in the past twenty 
years. 

In the case of Nicaragua, American marines are in that country pur- 
suant to agreement with the Nicaraguan authorities and for the agreed 
purpose of protecting the national election from fraud and violence this 
year. Whether marines should have been sent to Nicaragua is a question 
that goes back many years, and before the election of 1920, at a time when 
that country was in the throes of revolution and political anarchy. So 
long as the marines were stationed at Managua orderly government con- 
tinued, until it was thought they could be withdrawn, and they were called 
home. They numbered scarcely a hundred men, but that they exerted a 
powerful moral influence appeared when, following their withdrawal, civil 
war again broke out. Former Secretary Hughes at Havana has stated 
the administration purpose to retire from Nicaragua as soon as this is 
possible, which cannot be before the national election which the United 
States is pledged to see through. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


While the Democratic Party will undoubtedly assail the administra- 
tion policy in Nicaragua, it has not outlined a policy of its own concern- 
ing Nicaragua or similar problems in Central America. The question of 
American action in such cases is complicated and no definite policy ade- 
quate to all such cases has been suggested by the Democratic Party. It 
has been the history for more than half a century of American relations 
with Central American States that every case has been considered on its 
own merits, but nobody can fail to note that American opinion favors a 
liberal and patient policy and the fullest negotiation before resorting to 
strong measures to defend and protect American rights and interests in 
small States. Public opinion plainly rejects any tendency toward im- 
perialism or “dollar diplomacy,” and the Republican Party is fully aware 
of this national sentiment and will abide by it. 

Neither flood relief, with its ramifications into conservation, irriga- 
tion, water power development and generally the control and use of the 
larger rivers, nor immigration nor adherence to the World Court has as- 
sumed the form of an issue between the two parties. There are opponents 
of the immigration restriction law, but the Republican Party has supported 
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it and sufficient appropriations to make it effective. It is a Republican 
Party policy. : 

Prohibition seems more and more likely as the conventions approach 
to prove a straight party issue, with Republicans for enforcement and 
Democrats for some plan of destroying the law and the amendment. Per- 
sonally, I favor the most positive and unequivocal endorsement of the 
amendment, the Volstead act and enforcement of the law by the Repub- 
lican Party in its platform and ticket. There is a possibility, if not a 
probability, at this time that prohibition will prove to be in fact the chief 
issue of the campaign for President. There is no other issue in my judg- 
ment of equal importance to the people, to industry and labor, to respect 
for law, to the American home and family. Other questions in fact are 
of minor significance at this time compared to this great social, economic 
and moral issue. If Governor Smith is the Democratic nominee, as seems 
likely, it will place prohibition enforcement at the forefront of the issues 
of the election. 

If prohibition proves to be such an issue in the Presidential campaign, 
I believe that it will be overwhelmingly approved by the country, and this 
is desirable. There is only one way to satisfy the liquor interests that the 
country means business on this issue, and that is to enforce the law to the 
letter. A declaration in the Republican national platform will be helpful 
as an assurance that there is to be no backdown. The Republican National 
Administration and Congress have been more faithful to prohibition en- 
forcement than some of the State governments and legislatures. Enforce- 
ment has recently been greatly strengthened by reorganization of the 
Federal Prohibition Unit under the act of Congress placing the Federal 
personnel under the civil service rules and out of “politics.” Yet the Wets 
challenge the Government and the law, and this challenge should be ac- 
cepted by the Republican Party, and I believe will be. The recent expres- 
sions of three of the leading Republican candidates for President are 
straws that show how the Republican wind blows. 


“THE PARTY THAT DOES THINGS” 


No analysis of party issues, in my opinion, would be complete or 
would get down to actual motives that determine men’s and women’s votes, 
which overlooked the effect upon voters and their impression generally of 
the character of parties. The Republican Party has had the support of 
the electorate, in my opinion, very largely, not because of particular issues 
between the parties, but because of a sentiment that Republican Adminis- 
trations and Republican Party majorities in Congress have in fact cour- 
ageously met issues and conditions as they arose and have by their man- 
agement advanced the security, prosperity and progress of the country. 
Republican victories in elections are still won in a broad way for the rea- 
son stated many years ago by that distinguished Republican leader and 
Speaker of the House, Tom Reed, that the Republican Party is “the party 
that does things.” When it loses this character and general reputation 
it will be retired. ; 

I see no evidence that the general opinion of the country has changed 
in this respect. The people feel that the country is safer under Republican 
control. Certainly the Democratic Party has not at this time impressed 
the country either by its own unity or by its confident pronouncement 
of a definite program of policies on either foreign or domestic problems of 
the Government. It has not stirred American enthusiasm by its record 
as a party either that “does things” or proposes them. 
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as it is) that we may spend—not more than we have, or all that we 

have; not worshiping Mammon, by the things that are God’s; able 
to spend that we may broaden our educational and benevolent institutions, 
promote the comforts and social conditions of our people and keep the 
beauties of our country from devastation; for we have, as a nation, tre- 
mendous natural advantages—the gifts of resources in minerals, oil, lum- 
ber and other raw materials, fertile agricultural areas of immense size, 
giving us opportunities for more development, expansion, growth, happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

It also means that our industries must be active and prosperous; labor, 
skill and science fully employed; the interests of the farmers adequately 
protected. They never have been and never will be quite content, but it is 
a national question, and we must meet it. 

Prosperity! Upon this issue, and all that it means, we must make 
our campaign; it is our responsibility. 

For our Presidential candidate we must have a man who has vision; 
a man with the qualities of a civil engineer, intellectually and morally fit 
for the great office. 

The difference between the two parties is, mostly, the men and women 
who compose those parties, and the Republican tariff. The Republican 
Party has built its platform upon a tariff that has made our industries 
the envy of the world. It has always been the party of practical achieve- 
ment. It is also a “Dryer” party—that means steady and efficient—with 
a deeper reverence for our Constitution, the bulwark of these United 
States. 

To my mind the issue that should be emphasized in our platform is 
a better method of ‘7oting (one that is less costly to the candidate), an 
adequate defense and the things that make for prosperity. 


Tes outstanding issue in 1928, it seems to me, is prosperity (inclusive 
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contest whose outcome had been a foregone conclusion. As the con- 

stitutional successor of President Harding, Mr. Coolidge was en- 
titled, by all the rules of the Presidential game, to a nomination for a full 
term to succeed himself, and his nomination at Cleveland on the first bal- 
lot, with 1,065 votes against 44 for the other two candidates, although 
given by a convention whose wheels were notoriously prepared to run 
without friction, was as clear a recognition of his claim upon his party as 
it was of his undoubted control of the party machinery. 
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T HE election of President Coolidge in November, 1924, ended a political 
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On the score of principles, however, there was admittedly little to 
choose between the Republicans and the Democrats. John W. Davis, the 
nominee of a Democratic convention which spent two weeks in personal 
and factional wrangling and succeeded in agreeing upon a candidate only 
on the 103d ballot, was for all practical purposes quite as conservative in 
his political views as Mr. Coolidge; and the party platforms, while still 
adorned with some of the familiar banners, were mainly interesting as 
showing the extent to which fundamental differences between the two 
major parties had faded. As far as candidates went, the contest accord- 
ingly resolved itself into a choice between a Republican nominee who had 
already been Vice President as well as President, and who had no oppo- 
sition of consequence in the convention that named him, and a Democratic 
nominee whose contact with public life had been chiefly legal and diplo- 
matic rather than political, and whose nomination was the reluctant com- 
promise of a convention long hopelessly divided against itself. 

The one disturbing feature of the campaign was the Progressive 
movement, with the elder Senator La Follette as its standard-bearer. There 
was never any likelihood that La Follette would be elected, but his popular 
vote of 4,822,850 may have accounted in part for the loss by Mr. Coolidge 
of 427,184 votes in comparison with the popular vote for Harding, and a 
decline of 760,850 Democratic votes in comparison with the 1920 vote for 
Cox. La Follette would appear also to have absorbed a good part of the 
third party vote, the most conspicuous feature of which in 1920 was a poll 
of 919,799 for Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist candidate. 


ELECTORAL VOTES IN 1924 


American Presidents, however, are not chosen by popular vote, but 
by an electoral system whose results may, and usually do, differ widely 
from the popular showing. When the electoral votes were counted, it was 
found that Mr. Coolidge had received 382 against 136 for Mr. Davis and 13 
for La Follette. The Republican popular vote was 15,725,016, the Demo- 
cratic vote 8,386,503. The total popular vote increased from 26,674,171 
in 1920 to 29,091,417 in 1924. 

The death of Senator La Follette on June 18, 1925, not only left the 
Progressive or Insurgent movement without a recognized leader, but 
seemed also to indicate that no third party movement of a similar char- 
acter would be of much importance in the immediate future. Such dis- 
cussion, accordingly, as has taken place regarding the approaching national 
conventions and the election next November, and such activities as have 
been exerted by or in behalf of candidates, have had to do almost exclusive- 
ly with the Republican or Democratic outlook. 

The situation in regard to candidates was peculiar. The fact that Mr. 
Coolidge, when he took office on March 4, 1925, had actually served only 
about eighteen months as Harding’s successor, early raised the question 
whether his renomination in 1928, in case he were disposed to run again, 
would violate the so-called third term tradition. A study of the precedents 
was not particularly enlightening; Mr. Coolidge refrained for some time 
from expressing himself one way or another, and public opinion, while 
moderately interested in debating the point, appeared to be divided. 


GOVERNOR SMITH AS CANDIDATE 


On the other hand the Democrats, in spite of the temporary discredit 
brought upon them by the nerve-racking New York convention and the 
defeat of Mr. Davis, were left with what seemed to most observers an ob- 
vious candidate in the person of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York. 
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The long struggle in the convention between the faction headed by William 
G. McAdoo and the Smith forces appeared to have eliminated Mr. McAdoo 
as a possible future candidate. Governor Smith, however, came out of the 
affray with his personal popularity undimmed, and his record as State 
Executive kept his name to the fore. The Democratic leaders, in short, 
had four years in which to consider a candidacy which they might at any 
time espouse if they chose; the Republican leaders, until Mr. Coolidge 
should speak, were hardly in a position to consider who their party candi- 
date in 1928 might be. 

There were early indications that, with the possible exception of pro- 
hibition, the campaign of 1928 would ke one of candidates far more than 
one of principles. It is a curious fact that while the long list of important 
events which have crowded the Coolidge Administration has been fruitful 
of controversies between the President and Congress and provoked varied 
reactions in the country, comparatively little of what has occurred has af- 
forded the usual kind of campaign material for a party opposition. The 
adoption of the Dawes plan was neither a national nor a partisan affair; 
the passage by the Senate of a resolution for qualified adhesion to the 
World Court did not rehabilitate the old Wilson following, and the war 
debts settlements had about as much support in the one party as in the 
other. The prolonged and acute controversy with Mexico over oil claims 
and land laws was eventually taken out of the campaign by Ambassador 
Morrow’s successful diplomacy; American intervention in Nicaragua has 
appeared to have supporters as well as critics in both parties, and the out- 
come of the Havana meeting of the Pan American Conference seems to 
have been generally regarded as reflecting upon the Administration a 
credit of which it could not readily be deprived. 


DOMESTIC ISSUES 


Most of the domestic issues, again, even those most provocative of 
partisan debate and recrimination in Congress, have offered rather low- 
powered ammunition to the Democrats. The outstanding feature of Mr. 
Coolidge’s domestic policy has been, from the first, his insistence upon 
economy in public expenditure, and among its fruits have been an impres- 
sive reduction of the public debt, substantial reductions in Federal taxa- 
tion, and a considerable elimination of waste in the financial operations of 
Federal departments. Neither the marked increase of unemployment in 
1927 nor the long strike in the bituminous coal fields was due to conditions 
for which it seemed possible to hold the Administration responsible, and 
the striking rise of prices on the stock exchanges, attended with a tre- 
mendous increase in the volume of stock trading at New York, has tended 
to allay in the public mind the apprehension caused by evidences and 
rumors of business and industrial depression. 

Moreover, even the most violent clashes that have occurred in Con- 
gress over Mr. Coolidge’s policy have traversed Republican quite as much 
as Democratic sentiment, and distributed scars with an impartial hand. 
Mr. Coolidge’s veto of the McNary-Haugen Farm Relief bill on Feb. 25, 
1927, ran sharply athwart a widespread demand in both parties for Federal 
aid to agriculture, and representatives of both parties were found resisting 
Mr, Coolidge’s demand, in April of the present year; for a limitation of the 
amount to be appropriated for flood control and an equitable contribution 
to the cost by the Mississippi States directly affected. The oil scandals of 
Teapot Dome had their origin in the Harding Administration, and while 
the revelations have left the Republican Party record deeply stained, about 
the worst that could be said for the Coolidge Administration was that it 
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had been tardy in prosecuting the persons responsible for the frauds. 
Finally, it is to be noted that Mr. Coolidge has carried the war into the 
enemy’s territory by expounding, on several occasions, a theory of State 
rights and resistance to Federal encroachment which has been good Demo- 
cratic doctrine since the days of Jefferson. 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE 


There remains the question of national prohibition, increasingly 
pointed to by representatives of both parties as the one great issue of the 
campaign. If regard be had to history, prohibition is an issue on which 
the Democratic Party, at least, should have been expected to take a positive 
stand. Neither Republican nor Democratic leaders, however, have thus 
far arrayed themselves uncompromisingly either for or against the system. 
Mr. Coolidge, while guardedly commending prohibition, has gone no 
further than to insist that the Eighteenth Amendment and the laws apply- 
ing it should be enforced; Governor Smith, in his only important public 
utterance on the subject, said substantially the same thing, and the various 
Presidential candidates have either straddled the issue or taken refuge in 
generalities or silence. 

In April, 1927, another issue, long regarded as alien to American Pres- 
idential politics, was suddenly injected into the campaign. In an article in 
a well-known magazine Governor Smith was challenged to show how loy- 
alty to the Roman Catholic Church, of which he is a member, could be made 
to comport with loyalty to the Constitution of the United States in the 
event that the two should appear to conflict. Governor Smith, in an 
elaborate reply, declared emphatically that in his long experience of public 
life he had never found any conflict between his religious faith and his po- 
litical obligations, and that no such repugnancy between the Church and 
the State as was implied in the article existed in this country. The reply, 
hailed as conclusive by Catholics and accepted as such by the more liberal- 
minded of other faiths, checked but did not end an anti-Catholic agitation 
which for some time had been gathering strength, and speculation con- 
tinued to busy itself with the reception likely to be accorded to Governor 
Smith’s candidacy in those sections of the country, particularly the South, 
where Protestants are relatively strong. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S WITHDRAWAL 


Such, in brief, was the situation when, on Aug. 2, 1927, Mr. Coolidge, 
who was spending his Summer vacation near Rapid City, S. D., startled 
the newspaper correspondents by handing them slips of paper containing 
the words, “I do not choose to run for President in 1928.”” The statement, 
offered without explanation on the fourth anniversary of the date on which 
Mr. Coolidge first assumed the Presidency, was widely heralded at first 
as a renunciation of candidacy for a renomination, and, by inference, a 
recognition of the binding force of the third term tradition. Further re- 
flection, however, had the effect of modifying this conclusion, and before 
long there appeared within the Republican Party a movement to “draft” 
Mr. Coolidge by nominating him at the national convention, but without 
bringing him forward beforehand as a candidate. 

The Rapid City announcement opened the active phase of the cam- 
paign. On Sept. 5 Charles E. Hughes, returning from Europe, gave out 
that he was “too old” to run and that he would “neither seek nor accept” 
a Republican nomination. At an informal meeting with members of the 
Republican National Committee at the White House, on Dec. 6, Mr. Cool- 
idge declared that his statement of Aug. 2 “stands,” that “no one should be 
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led to suppose” that he had modified it, and that his decision “will be re- 
spected.”” Knowledge of Mr. Coolidge’s position had not. prevented Senator 
Fess of Ohio, hitherto an Administration spokesman jn the Senate, from 
announcing on Oct. 15 that he was in favor of drafting Mr. Coolidge, and 
that he thought it probable that the convention, after balloting unsuccess- 
fully for other candidates, would renominate him. Charles D. Hilles, 
Chairman of the National Committee, was also active in representing Mr. 
Coolidge as the choice of the party. On Dec. 7, the day after the White 
House statement, Mr. Hughes again announced that he himself was “not a 
candidate in any sense.” 


THE THIRD TERM TRADITION 


All efforts to induce Mr. Coolidge to clarify his original announce- 
ment failed. A resolution offered by Senator La Follette and adopted by 
the Senate on Feb. 10, declaring it to be the sense of the Senate that the 
precedent established by Washington and others ‘“‘has become, by universal 
concurrence, a part of our republican system of government, and that any 
departure from this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic and 
fraught with peril to our free institutions,” passed unnoticed at the White 
House. The request of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Wyoming that Mr. Coolidge “‘waive his personal preference and consent 
to continue for an additional four years that leadership which has brought 
honor and prosperity to this country” was declined on March 20. Ina 
letter to the Chairman of the Republican State Committee of Massachu- 
setts, made public on April 20, Mr. Coolidge asked that his name be not 
written in on the ballots at the primaries on April 24, and that the use of 
his name in other States “in a way that is contrary to my wishes” be dis- 
continued. 

Whatever the inference to be drawn from Mr. Coolidge’s statement of 
Aug. 2, Republican candidates were at first slow in appearing. Senator 
Charles Curtis of Kansas, Republican leader of the Senate, announced his 
candidacy only on Oct. 26. Secretary Herbert C. Hoover, frequently men- 
tioned as the most probable choice of the party in case Mr. Coolidge with- 
drew, selected his campaign managers late in January, but did not come 
forward openly as a candidate until Feb. 12, when he consented to the use 
of his name in the Ohio primaries. Election petitions supporting the can- 
didacy of Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska were filed in that State 
on Jan. 25, and similar action was taken in Illinois on Feb. 3 in behalf of 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden of that State. On the latter date Sen- 
ator Frank B. Willis of Ohio was formally endorsed by the Ohio State Cen- 
tral Committee. The sudden death of Senator Willis on March 30 was fol- 
lowed on April 14 by the appearance of Senator James E. Watson of In- 
diana as a candidate. Senator Guy D. Goff of West Virginia declared on 
April 18 his purpose to secure a nomination if possible. 


CAMPAIGN FOR GOVERNOR SMITH 


The informal candidacy of Governor Smith may be said to have be- 
gun on Jan. 1, 1927, when he said, in his inaugural address at Albany: 
“No man could stand before this intelligent gathering and say that he was 
not receptive to the greatest position the world has to give to any one, but 
I can say this, that I will do nothing to achieve it except to give the people 
of the State the kind and character of service that will make me deserve 
it.” To that self-denying ordinance he had adhered down to the time when 
this article was written, but his personal abstention did not prevent the 
prosecution of an active campaign by his Democratic supporters in the 
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press and in State primaries and conventions. On Sept. 15, 1927, Mr. 
McAdoo announced that he “‘stepped aside’; a Democratic conference at 
Ogden, Utah, on Sept. 23, representing eight Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States, gave Governor Smith its formal endorsement, and on 
April 17 last he was formally presented to the nation as a candidate by the 
New York State Committee. The other Democrats whose candidacies 
had been announced were Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana and Senator Walter F. George of Georgia; 
but on May 4 Senator Walsh withdrew in favor of Governor Smith, de- 
claring that the overwhelming victory of Governor Smith over Senator 
James A. Reed and himself at the Democratic preference primaries in 
California on May 2 was clear and unmistakable proof of the Democratic 
Party’s wishes. 

The first of the national party conventions to be held, that of the 
Socialists, met at New York and on April 16 nominated Norman Thomas 
of New York for President and James H. Maurer of Pennsylvania for 
Vice President. 


Mr. HOOVER’S PROGRAM 


With the exception of Senator Willis, who announced a platform 
calling, among other things, for “an old-fashioned William McKinley pro- 
tective tariff” and “no international-mindedness in the shaping of Ameri- 
can foreign policy,” none of the Republican or Democratic candidates has 
expounded in much detail his personal views of public questions. Secre- 
tary Hoover, beyond stating to his Ohio supporters that he must rely upon 
them to conduct his campaign “in a fair manner and with steadfast regard 
for Republican success in the State and the nation,” and expressing a 
special desire “that expenditure of money shall be strictly limited and 
rigidly accounted for,” confined himself to saying that he should, if elected, 
consider it his duty to “carry forward the principles of the Republican 
Party and the great objectives of President Coolidge’s policies.” Senator 
Reed, in the course of a speechmaking tour of the Southwest, attacked 
“grafters and lobbyists,” “spies, snoopers, sneaks and informers,” the pro- 
tective tariff and the League of Nations, while Senator Walsh, in an in- 
terview on March 6, emphasized tariff reduction for the benefit of agri 
culture, the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, and 
the cultivation of a more friendly feeling for the United States abroad. 

The Republican National Convention meets at Kansas City, Mo., in 
the week beginning June 12. Changes in the apportionment of delegates 
have decreased the number from 1,109 in 1924 to 1,089 this year. The 
Democratic National Convention, which meets at Houston, Texas, on June 
26, will have 1,100 delegates instead of 1,098 in 1924. In authorizing the 
call for the convention the National Democratic Committee provided “that 
in order that opportunity may be afforded the various States to give ade- 
quate representation to women as delegates at large without disturbing 
prevailing party custom,” each State might elect four such delegates for 
each Senator in Congress, with one-half vote each. It was further recom- 
mended that one-half of the number of delegates at large should be women. 


If the Democrats adhere to the two-thirds rule, 733 votes will be required 
for a nomination. 

















| The Path to Understandin3, Between 
The Iwo Americas 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


First CARNEGIE Pr@FESSOR TO SOUTH AMERICA: DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE; 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE LAST PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


NORTH AMERICAN going for the first time to South America, 
A especially if he continue his journey to the Republics of the extreme 
South, must have the impression, even though he be an unimagina- 
tive person, of entering a new and for him hitherto undiscovered world. 
When he leaves the United States he has the idea that there are some 
twenty Republics grouped together, of Latin, or more or less of Latin 
origin, and he speaks of them as if they were much alike. The first thing 
he learns is that every Latin American Republic differs from the others, 
and that nothing is more disagreeable to them than to be considered as if 
they all resembled one another. If he stays long enough, and comes in 
contact with the leaders of thought, he sees why this must be so. 

Although these Republics started with a common background, the 
geographic conditions and the local conditions have had very much to do 
with the development of each country. In some there have been many 
Indians, and the Indian population has become amalgamated with the 
Spanish settlers. In others negro slavery was introduced and long re- 
mained, with the result of further intermixture of races. Countries which 
have not had the negroes or in which the negroes form but a small part of 
the population consider themselves as fortunate in not having problems 
which other countries have where slavery existed. Countries in which 
Europeans have always outnumbered the Indians look upon themselves as 
strictly of European origin. These differences could be much developed 
with the result that each of the American Republics would seem to have 
a history of its own, traditions of its own, and its own problems which, if 
the observer be fair-minded and take account of the difficulties in the way 
of amalgamation and in the way of national development, will be seen to 
have been solved with astounding success in most instances. 

The American traveler will be struck by the fact that some countries 
have been opened to immigration and others not, and if he stops to con- 
sider the reason, he will find that in the early days all lanes of travel lay 
to the East and Europeans landing in America settled the Eastern portions 
of the Continent, with a resulting fringe of settlements in the East with 
the native element in the interior. The difficulty has been to bring the 
two together. He will find in Argentina, in Uruguay and in the Southern 
part of Brazil, countries of immigration, great and powerful communities, 
American by environment and ideals but with European capacity, with 
European energy and with European experience. Immigration has not only 
helped to build up the countries but immigration has tended toward a gen- 
eral type, not universal owing to local conditions, but nevertheless with 
a marked resemblance. 

If the American observer goes down the Western coast, he will find 
each of the countries very different from each of the others. There has 
been practically no immigration in the North; there has been little in the 
central portions. 
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Chile gives the impression of being a compact country of European 
origin. The reason that Chile was more open to European influence was its 
southernmost position. Difficult to reach from the East across the Andes 
it was reached by sailing vessels around the Horn, and nothing is more 
astonishing to the casual visitor in Chile than the foreign names which he 
meets—Irish names, English names, German names and French names; 
but absence from the highway of immigration has allowed these different 
elements to coalesce into a nation. 


PERUVIAN PROBLEMS 


The Republic of Peru is between the two groups—a small Spanish ele- 
ment which has preserved itself and still occupies a prominent position is 
noticeable; then larger elements of those who have intermingled from the 
coast and in the interior large numbers of Indians, unaffected by immigra- 
tion. The problem which Peru considers to be one of the most important 
before it today is to weld these different elements into a people and to 
create what may be called a middle class, not by lowering the so-called 
upper class but by enabling the indigenous element to become land owners 
so that its members shall have an interest in the country. The Government 
lands are being sold off to the natives at very reasonable rents, the title 
passing to them immediately, the rents being so adjusted as to pay off in 
a short period the purchase price agreed upon at the moment of transfer; 
but in the course of a few years the settlers of Europe will be finding their 
way to Peru, and development will therefore be in a large measure similar 
to that experienced by all the other Republics of South America. It is not 
a prophecy but a certainty. 

There are two great factors in this development. - The people of the 
United States seem apparently to have made up their minds that they do 
not, at least at this time, want further settlers from the Old World, or that 
the few settlers admitted shall be such as, in the judgment of the proper 
authorities, fit into the North American environment as it is today. The 
result is that Europe is looking southward. The Europeans want to come 
to America to better their condition, and not being able to come to North 
America they are not only looking southward, but they are going south- 
ward, with the inevitable result that those Republics of Latin America 
which can make the strongest appeal are going to have the best minds 
and the best hands of Europe at their disposal in the course of the next 
few years. 

The second factor is the Panama Canal. This “ditch,’’ as President 
Roosevelt often called it, in disuniting North and South America has united 
North and South America. Heretofore commerce went to the East around 
the Horn northward, or it went from the Western coast in the North to 
the Western coast in the South. It reached only one side of the Latin 
world. Now all commerce goes directly south. All commerce meant for 
the Western shores of America passes through the Canal, and in the same 
way the commerce of the West, which used to round slowly the southern- 
most extremity of the Continent, now passes eastward through the Canal 
for distribution in Europe, if intended for that destination. The result is 
that the Panama Canal has become the distributing centre of the American 
Continent, and inevitably, without treaties, without conferences, the South 
American Republics are brought into close and intimate relations because 
of the improved means of communication. They can no longer live in isola- 
tion as a whole and they can no longer live in isolation from one another. 

These statements are meant to apply especially to South America. 
There is, of course, a large and important group of countries to the north of 
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the Canal and to the south of the United States, composed of the great 
Republic of Mexico, of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Panama (to arrange them in geographical order beginning 
with the North and ending with the South). These countries must of 
necessity feel the change, but they have long been open to industry and 
commerce and to what may be called “peaceful penetration” following in 
the wake of business for years both on the West and on the East. The 
Canal only enables them to communicate more easily with one another 
and with the different parts of their countries, but the benefits of the 
Canal in a less degree are bound to affect them, and the same may be said 
of the Caribbean, which is open to all the inf! .ences of commerce gc:ng to 
and from all America to the south of the United States. 


TWENTY-ONE POLITICAL LABORATORIES 


The problem for them, as well as for the other States, is just what it 
was for the United States—how to utilize the immense territory of which 
they are possessed; how to bring to these different countries the elements 
from foreign lands which they can assimilate and which, assimilated, will 
be helpful in developing their fundamental institutions without seeking to 
establish institutions or ideals inconsistent with them. America, as a 
whole, is a political laboratory and individually twenty-one political labora- 
tories. 

The North American who sees South America for the first time, that 
is to say, who takes a steamer, passes through the Canal to the West and 
lands at Valparaiso, stopping on the way at Habana, spending a short time 
in Lima, the capital of Peru, passing from Valparaiso to Santiago and, 
after some days in that original capital, crosses the Andes, will find him- 
self rubbing his eyes on the way from Mendoza in Argentine to Buenos 
Aires. He sees vast stretches of prairie which looks familiar, if he has at 
all visited his own West, and when he arrives at Buenos Aires all his ideas 
of South America have undergone a sudden change. He is in a city more 
or less European in its exterior, but American in its ways and in its popu- 
lation, and composed of no less, even at the smallest estimate, than 2,400,- 
000 people. 


A SPANISH-SPEAKING EMPIRE 


If he crosses the Rio de la Plata—he knows, if he remembers his geogra- 
phy, that this river separates Argentina from Uruguay—he finds himself 
in the midst of a bay, indeed a sea of waters some hundred miles wide, 
which he has to cross to reach Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, one of 
the most attractive, substantial cities of the Western World with some 
500,000 inhabitants. These countries, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay, 
Ww ould form a vast empire of Spanish- speaking peoples, Ar gentina alone 
being one-third the size of the United States. 

If the traveler returns by the Eastern route, he will take a steamer. 
at Montevideo for Rio de Janeiro, touching at Santos. These steamers are 
very frequent. Buenos Aires is the South American terminus, much more 
than New York is the North American terminus, steamers going from 
Buenos Aires every day in the week and often many a day, steamers as 
luxurious as and even more luxurious than the transatlantic liners between 
New York and European ports. North America seems to have forgotten 
this development, because steamers between New York and Buenos Aires 
have plied only every fortnight until recently. 

Santos is itself a large and prosperous city, and it is only a port as it 
were to Sao Paulo. This city, at last returns, numbered 800,000, but it 
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is growing so rapidly that the census has a hard time to keep up with the 
facts. It is a great commercial and a great intellectual and a great cul- 
tural centre. It unites in its composition the intelligence of Europe and 
the sturdiness of the early Portuguese, who have managed to preserve the 
Portuguese language untouched by what may be called foreign infusion 
or at least “peaceful penetration,” to use the phrase which has become only 
too familiar in the last few years. 


THE BEAUTY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


Then Rio de Janeiro! We have beautiful harbors in the United States, 
and there is a beautiful harbor at Sydney in far-off Australia. There are 
some Americans who are in a position to make a comparison between Rio 
de Janeiro and Constantinople, and Americans are inclined to include the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco as one of the four or five impressive harbors 
of the world; but all travelers agree, whether they have visited North 
American harbors or ports, the marvel which is Sydney or the Golden 
Horn of Europe, that Rio de Janeiro is a harbor and a centre by itself which 
must be seen by the eyes to be appreciated, an impression of which can- 
not be adequately conveyed by the spoken or written word, a river with the 
proportions of a bay, in which are centred a hundred islands surrounded by 
mountains on all sides with no less than 365 peaks, one for each day in 
the year. 

The American tourist would be apt to think that Brazil was a country 
of one city, if he had only visited Rio de Janeiro. If he has touched at 
Sao Paulo he sees that there are at least two, and if he avails himself of 
the opportunity of following the coast from South to North he will learn 
that there are at least some six great centres with their individual institu- 
tions and with a common culture. The Portuguese settlers penetrated to 
the interior, and have made of the undefined territory of Brazil a Portu- 
guese colony. They have had the strength to preserve Portuguese culture 
to the extent that Portugal now lives in Brazil, just as Madre Espafia would 
be immortalized in the South American Republics, even if the mother 
country should cease to exist. No traveler, unless he should be a combina- 
tion of all of the travelers of the Western World, can hope to “‘see’”’ Brazil, 
and it is somewhat humiliating to the pride of a North American who feels 
that the United States are the largest aggregation of States on this conti- 
nent, to learn that the territory of Brazil exceeds that of the whole Con- 
tinental United States if Alaska be excluded. 

And a word of Habana. We look upon Cuba as a small country, speak- 
ing of it affectionately as “little Cuba.” It is larger than Ohio, the State of 
Presidents. And the City of Habana of some 500,000 or 600,000 is the 
second of South American ports after only some twenty-five years of 
independence. 


FUTURE CENTRE OF THE LATIN WORLD 


What is to be the outcome of it all, who may say? Robert Bacon, re- 
turning from an extended tour of Latin America on the eve of the World 
War, stated that no one could visit South America without the feeling that 
it was to be the country of the future. That is a statement which implies 
prophecy. It is safe to say, however, that just as New York is becoming 
the centre of the English-speaking world, so Buenos Aires has become the 
great centre of the Spanish-speaking world, and that unless present appeat- 
ances are deceptive it will be, in no distant future, the centre of the Latin 
world. Some there are who’ think that the scepter from Europe which 
has already passed to the West may take a southward trend. The United 
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States have had vast resources which are being exhausted with hardly a 
thought of conservation, but the resources of Latin America are well-nigh 
untouched. If they are opened to the wise ingenuity of Europe it is a fair 
prognostication that there will be two new worlds in the Western continent 
instead of one, and the Southern world may not be the lesser. 

The late Mr. Choate made a humorous summing up in a single phrase 
of the course of development in the United States. He said that “the Pil- 
grims first fell on their knees and then on the aborigines.” ‘The result is 
that the Indian has been a vanishing race, and has played no part in the 
material or intellectual development of North America. Therefore we have 
only the problems which we have brought with us from Europe, and with 
a free hand and a clear vision we have been able to make our own traditions. 


POSITION OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT 


All this is different in the vast stretches of territory to the south of 
the Rio Grande. To its eternal credit the Roman Catholic Church felt that 
it held the soul of even the humblest of Americans in trust. Its mission- 
aries entered into every Latin-American country, and in years of exile and 
often at the cost of their lives endeavored to preserve the native population. 
In this they were largely successful, some who place uniformity above 
humanity are sometimes heard to say, too successful. The result is that 
the native element exists and has to be considered in many of the Latin- 
American countries, and in some it is the dominating element. 

If we would take note of these conditions, open to the eye of any ob- 
server and indeed familiar to those who have but an elementary knowledge 
of South American history, we would have sympathy with the Latin Amer- 
icans in their efforts to create a nation out of diverse and seemingly in- 
assimilable elements, and, instead of criticizing them for not having fully 
realized their ambitions in this respect, we would be full of encouragement 
and of admiration for what they have done. To understand Latin America 
is to have the scales fall from one’s eyes. To spend some time in Latin 
America is to appreciate the vast progress which has been made and to 
give way to admiration. 

We of North America have been inclined to think that the American 
Republics are destined to pursue a common highway to a common goal, the 
highway being English and the destination North American; that the Eng- 
lish language is to be the language of the Continent; that the American 
ideals in so far as they differ from those in England are to prevail through- 
out the Continent, and that in the course of time there are to be twenty- 
one, if not more, American Republics, each approximating, as closely as 
circumstances will permit, the North American model. 


SoUTH AMERICAN IDEALS 


Any one in touch even with a few Latin-American Republics soon be- 
gins to “sense” the signs of the times. The people of Latin America have 
a great admiration for the development of the United States, but they look 
upon it largely as a material development, as the utilization of natural re- 
sources in the interest of money-making. If you talk with them you will 
often find that they also speak of their material problems, that they, too, 
have ambitions to amass wealth, but there seems to be a feeling on their 
part that culture, education and spiritual ideals should be the goals toward 
which they should tend rather than the mere mechanical development of 
financial power. They are as eager for the peso as we of the North are for 
the dollar, but they feel that the North American is immersed in business 
to such an extent that art, literature and philosophy are overlooked, while, 
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on the other hand, with them, these are, after all, the principal and the per- 
mament things. They roughly divide American civilization into two 
classes—the North American or the material civilization, and the South 
American or the spiritual civilization. 

The North Americans seem to cherish the idea that Latin America is 
influenced by the Ideals of the North more than is really the case. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Latin Americans believe or fear that the giant of the 
North will pursue the way of the world conqueror. If the North American 
would look at the map of the entire Continent or merely at the large part 
of it beyond the United States he would wonder if, after all, the influence 
of Europe is not destined to play a great part in the development of Latin 
America. As long as Europe was governed autocratically and was anti- 
democratic with a land hunger for America the influence of the United 
States in Latin America was all-prevailing, but just as soon as the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which the Latin Americans were the great beneficiaries, be- 
came so effective as to exclude the possibility of political intervention from 
Europe the ties of race, the ties of blood, the ties of language began anew 
to make themselves felt. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Latin America is nearer Europe than is the Southern part of South 
America to the United States. The shortest line is between the Western 
parts of Europe, including Spain, France, Belgium, Holland and Great 
Britain, and the Northern parts of South America. The situation is sim- 
ple if we discard prejudices. The Latin-American interests and the North 
American interests are the same. Our Southern neighbors think justly 


that the Monroe Doctrine may serve a good purpose, but they want to in- 
ternationalize it or rather continentalize it. In that form, it would be 
acceptable, but they look upon it now as a purely North American doctrine 
for purely North American purposes. Europe, having learned that the 
Government of the United States is strong enough to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine, has accepted its implications that America is no longer open to 
territorial colonization and that Europe dare not introduce its political 
institutions. 

Europe, undoubtedly, has thought the matter over and it finds that 
the Latin-American peoples are still European in their culture and what 
may be called their civilization. Because of the European background the 
intellectual ways of Europe have influence, and with them the industrial, 
commercial and material methods of Europe are making their way, or 
rather have made their way. 

A great many Latin Americans visit North America, but every Latin 
American dreams of a fortnight in Paris. Their languages are of Latin 
origin; Spanish is spoken in eighteen of the American Republics; Portu- 
guese is the official language in Brazil, and French is spoken in Haiti. 
Although French is the official language in only one, and that the smallest, 
American Republic, the language of France still preserves its influence as 
the second language in the rest of Latin America. Many there are who 
speak English, especially those who engage in business, but any one mak- 
ing a pretense to culture speaks French and, if he does not speak it fluently, 
at least reads it with ease and pleasure. 

The intellectual development of Latin America is influenced by Latin 
Europe. The material development is largely influenced by North Amer- 
ica, but in the last few years Europe, with a need of foreign markets, has 
been making valiant and successful inroads. 

At present Continental America is composed of two great groups, 
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that of the English-speaking peoples and that of the Latin races, that is, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French and Italian, for there are large colonies of 
Italians in Buenos Aires, in Montevideo, and in the Southern parts of 
Brazil. It is impossible for the children in the schools to imbibe their 
earliest notions of the world through Latin sources, to make a specialty 
of Latin culture and Latin literature, without having their later lives 
influenced, and, unless attempts are made to lay before the Latin-American 
peoples the best culture and the intellectual contributions of the English- 
speaking world the rift between the two is likely to grow greater. 


INFLUENCE OF SPANISH CULTURE 


There is one point that should not be overlooked, namely, that lan- 
guage is producing a more or less uniform type. Books published in Spain 
circulate freely in the eighteen Spanish-speaking Republics, and the 
thought of Spain, now without political ambition as regards America, is 
familiar to every schoolboy. The newspapers, the periodicals, the books 
and pamphlets published in one Spanish-American country pass to the 
others and, without going so far as to say that there is a Spanish solidarity 
among them, there is at least a Spanish understanding. This does not 
mean that they are alike or that they are destined to become so similar as 
to be unmistakable, for a Colombian will remain Colombian, an Ecuadorian 
will remain Ecuadorian, a Venezuelan will remain a Venezuelan, although 
they are neighboring peoples educated in the same way, reading and admir- 
ing the same things and visiting the same countries. If they travel there is 
an intellectual likeness which is making for an intellectual solidarity. 

Had it not been for Brazil, the Pan American Union might have be- 
come a Spanish-American Union, and there are attempts being made to 
divide the Spanish-American Republics from Brazil, on the one hand, and 
the United States, on the other. Brazil is certainly destined to be one of 
the very great countries of the world. It is one of the very great coun- 
tries of America, and it is Portuguese to the core. That means an unwill- 
ingness to join in any movement of a separatist nature which aims to ex- 
clude the United States. 


BRAZIL’S FRIENDSHIP TO THE UNITED STATES 


The attempts made to form an Iberian movement which would include 
Brazil have failed because of this unwillingness of Brazil to act independ- 
ently of the United States. Nations have long memories, especially of the 
kindnesses done to them in their earliest struggling days. We of North 
America cannot forget the aid of France which made possible the federa- 
tion of the thirteen colonies. The Latin-American States likewise have 
memories, and they look upon those who helped them in their early days as 
having a special claim. Brazil has not yet forgotten that the United States 
was the first Government to recognize its independence. Brazil was the 
first country to recognize the Monroe Doctrine, and the beautiful building 
which Brazil constructed for the meeting of the Third Pan American Con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, in which the Senate is housed, and in 
which very recently the International Commission of Jurists for the Codi- 
‘ication of International Law sat and successfully completed its labors, 
bears the name of a distinguished American President and is known as 
the Monroe Palace. 

The influence of Brazil has prevented the success of a Spanish- 
American movement, but the call of the blood is very powerful, and unless 
the Latin-American States feel that they are appreciated by the Americans 
of the North and that the people of the United States are willing to look 
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upon them as brothers by daytime and not solely in the atmosphere of the 
evening dinner, the relations between Europe and the Latin-American 
Republics may become more pronounced—in what way, the action and the 
desire of the people of the United States can alone determine. 


LATIN-AMERICAN SUSPICION OF THE UNITED STATES 


One thing is certain, if, under the Monroe Doctrine, the Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics were not to be considered as subject to European coloniza- 
tion, under the Latin-American conception of its meaning they are not to 
be treated as inferior by the United States. They are anxious to join 
hands, but the hands must be hands of free men, hands given in friendship, 
hands given in appreciation and hands accompanied by the heart. Other- 
wise they look upon the overtures of North Americans as the Trojans 
feared gifts from the Greeks, and they resent especially that condescen- 
sion which they seem to feel in the attitude of the North American, which, 
before the Civil War, we of the North so resented on the part of Great 
Britain. The self-governing Dominions of Great Britain have refused to 
be treated as colonies, and there is now a Commonwealth of British 
Nations. 

If these Dominions resented and would not stand English condescen- 
sion, the American Republics are not inclined, it would appear, to have inti- 
mate relations with a country of a different language, of different race, of 
different institutions, merely on the ground of geographical propinquity 
which a mere glance at the map shows cannot be applied to the great re- 
publics of South America. 

The Latin-American countries want friendly relations with the United 
States. They want the appreciation of the United States because they 
have a deep-seated admiration for them, and their affection would be 
assured if they could feel, on the part of North America, an appreciation 
of their difficulties, an appreciation of their progress and a belief in the 
destinies which they themselves believe are inevitable for their countries. 
They would rather associate with the United States than with any other 
country, even to the extent that each of the Latin-American countries 
would perhaps prefer to associate with the United States than with its 
neighbors, but on condition of the recognition of intellectual equality, of 
social equality and political equality, not merely on paper but in every 
international act and in every casual encounter. With the recognition of 
these things almost anything is possible; without it—nothing. 
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tions, with its provisions for the sep- 
arate representation of the British 
Dominions on the League Assembly—pro- 
visions absurdly represented in some Amer- 
ican circles as intended to multiply British 
voting power—marked the abandonment 
forever of the hope of federating the 
different parts of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, as the British Empire 
is now styled. Disraeli was right in holding 
that imperial federation would have been 
possible only if introduced at the same time 
as and as a condition of colonial self-gov- 
ernment. Even so any such scheme would 
have been unworkable, since no political 
system can annihilate the thousands of 
miles of ocean which separate the Domin- 
ions from Great Britain and each other. 
In 1919-20 the fumes of the strong wine 
of “self-determination” were still in the 
air. There were not wanting groups in 
each of the Dominions which desired to go 
further than the peace treaty compromise 
and to obtain sovereign independence under 
republican institutions. The succeeding 
years of disillusionment tended to produce 
a reaction in favor of closer imperial coop- 
eration. For example, General Smuts of 
South Africa, who had been thought of in 
1920 as the champion of extreme decentral- 
ization, publicly avowed his faith, toward 
the end of 1924, in a system of continuous 
consultation and a single foreign policy for 
the whole British Commonwealth. The ex- 
treme non-cooperation movement in India 
received a series of significant checks. In- 
surgent Ireland agreed, certainly under 
duress and as a decided second-best, to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the King. 
The new wave of “self-determination” 
which began to gather in 1924 was coun- 
tered by the hastily constructed breakwater 
of the 1925 Imperial Conference. By con- 
ceding to those Dominions which desired 
further liberties nineteen-twentieths of what 
they wanted Great Britain saved the re- 
maining one-twentieth, the formal recog- 
nition of the King and the promise of con- 
tinued non-binding consultation. Every 
Dominion is now potentially a sovereign, 


T te Covenant of the League of Na- 


independent State, on a footing of perfect 
formal equality with Great Britain. Wher- 
ever restrictions remain they remain be- 
cause the particular Dominion concerned 
has not chosen to abolish them. 

The immediate effect of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1925 has been to render disrup- 
tion an improbable solution of the riddle 
of the Commonwealth. We may not say, 
as we said of imperial federation, “impos- 
sible,” but we may certainly say that the 
disruption of the Commonwealth is highly 
improbable in this generation. Even India, 
even Ireland appear ready to give the new 
scheme a fair trial. 

Disruption and imperial federation being 
put on one side, there remain certain other 
possible solutions. Two elements are com- 
mon to all these solutions, viz., (a) the - 
existence of some form of political associa- 
tion, however loose, between the different 
parts of the Commonwealth; (b) the ulti- 
mate independence of action of every mem- 
ber State in all matters whatever of inter- 
nal or external policy; always with the 
proviso that the member States cannot 
legally be at war with each other. The 
Imperial Conference compromise attempts 
to reconcile these principles by providing 
for consultation in all matters of external 
policy, with a view to joint action in the 
great majority of cases, whilst at the same 
time the door is left open for individual 
action in exceptional cases (e. g., Locarno). 
Whether, in time of war, a single member 
State of the Commonwealth could, remain- 
ing a member State, preserve neutrality 
while its sister States were at war is one 
of the points left shrouded in mysterious 
ambiguity. 

There are those, among whom must be 
counted Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Smuts, who consider that the Imperial Con- 
ference compromise should be tightened in 
the direction of a common empire policy. 
No part of the organization is to be bound 
without its own consent, yet common policy 
is somehow to be arrived at in external 
affairs. In other words, the Commonwealth 
must act only as a unit and it cannot so 
act except by the unanimous voluntary 
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agreement of its member States. The adop- 
tion of this policy would have momentous 
effects. Among other things, it would 
entirely destroy Great Britain as a factor 
in European politics. Buried under the 
empire which she has created, she would 
be unable to protect her own immediate 
interests without convincing the responsible 
Governments of Canada and Australia, of 
New Zealand and South Africa, of India 
and Ireland, that her cause was just, wise 
and necessary. 

Let us remember that waiting for the 
Dominions’ approval and consent paralyzed 
Great Britain in the Near East and forced 
her to the shameful capitulation of Lau- 
sanne, that it provided the pretext for the 
policy which destroyed the Geneva Protocol 
and that the Locarno agreements became 
possible only by the decision of the British 
Government to act independently, without 
awaiting Dominion consent. Let us remem- 
ber that the endeavor not to act against 
Great Britain has prevented the Dominions 
from ratifying the optional clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and has hampered such of 
them as are willing to extend their arbitral 
obligations. 


At Geneva annually all the world knows 
that meetings of the British Commonwealth 
delegations are held in which an endeavor 
is made to arrive at agreement on at any 
rate the major issues before the League 
Assembly. Every State is of course free 
to dissent from the conclusions reached by 


the majority and to act independently. 
Attendance at the meetings is purely vol- 
untary. From some points of view there 
is no difference between these gatherings 
and the meetings of delegates of the Baltic 
States or the Little Entente. The particu- 
lar interests of these gatherings, however, 
are that they are the only regular periodic 
machinery for arriving at a common Com- 
monwealth policy. As such, they form the 
only possible test of the practicality of the 
joint policy theory. 

There is but one King-Emperor of the 
whole British Commonwealth, but there are 
now six sovereign Parliaments and seven 
independent Governments, the discrepancy 
being due to India, which cannot be 
legitimately described as _ possessing a 
sovereign Parliament. In these Legis- 
latures there are without exception party 
divisions and the Governments are naturally 
party Governments. Now foreign policy 
has become in Great Britain and in some 
of the Dominions a party matter. How 
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can Governments elected in different parts 
of the British Commonwealth at different 
times on different policies in regard to 
disarmament and arbitration, for instance, 
cooperate effectively in these matters? 
New elections in the Dominions may put 
into power different Governments with pol- 
icies such as would not commend themselves 
to the British Foreign Office. Would activ- 
ities, then, have to be suspended until the 
Dominions’ consent has been obtained? 

But, granted that a joint Commonwealth 
policy may be neither desirable nor pos- 
sible, is it not a good thing to maintain 
the compromise of the Imperial Conference 
and to consult on all important issues, even 
though agreement may frequently be im- 
possible? In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that at Geneva, as in London, 
interimperial consultation means an invi- 
tation to assent to current British policy, 
refusal of which is interpreted as being 
anti-British, both in the official circles of 
London and also by the more British or 
more imperialistic sections of the popula- 
tion of the Dominion concerned. 

That is why more and more thoughtful 
men are coming to the conclusion that the 
Imperial Conference compromise must be 
modified to reduce consultation to the min- 
imum, to employ it only in exceptional cases 
and on free, equal and (when possible) open 
terms, and to rely principally on the con- 
sideration and sense of responsibility of 
member States of the Commonwealth to 
remove the dangers attending the existence 
of separate and independent foreign poli- 
cies. For separate and independent foreign 
policies there must be. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVoR OF UNION 


Grave as are the criticisms which must 
be made against the further development 
of the empire in the direction of simple 
personal union under a common monarch, 
they are not so strong as the arguments in 
favor. What are those arguments? We 
may reply by taking two possible worlds 
into consideration. One, the ideal world of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, is a revived pre- 
war world, using pre-war methods of diplo- 
macy, forming alliances of the pre-war 
type, subject to the danger of a repetition 
of 1914 the minute any Great Power ceases 
to be guided in foreign policy by statesmen 
so moderate and anti-militarist as Briand, 
Stresemann and Chamberlain himself. The 
other, the ideal world of President Wilson, 
General Smuts or Lord Cecil, is a world 
of real peace, where the League of Nations 
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is an effective controlling body and where 
diplomacy is open and disinterested, and 
war all but impossible. 

Now, if we are to assume the existence 
of the first type of world, the arguments in 
favor of quite independent foreign policies 
are, from the Dominion standpoint, over- 
whelming. The interests of Great Britain 
and the Dominions are not the same and 
never can be. Great Britain has never 
allowed and will never allow the Dominions 
seriously to modify her foreign policy, al- 
though it is the habit of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Lord Cushendun and other British 
politicians to blame the Dominions for the 
failure of the Geneva Protocol—a useful 
way of avoiding both the obligations of the 
protocol and the reputation for wishing to 
avoid them. 

Yet the same gentlemen who ‘could not 
think of Great Britain being at war on the 
Continent as the result of an arbitral deci- 
sion under the protocol, while her Domin- 
ions remained at peace, have signed obliga- 
tions at Locarno which may involve Great 
Britain in a conflict of the pre-war type 
resulting from secret diplomacy and have 
deliberately excluded the Dominions from 
those obligations. Why? They acted as 
they did at Locarno because, firstly, the 
interests of Great Britain imperatively 
demanded an entente between France and 
Germany, and, secondly, because the Do- 
minions, having no interest in the question 
except as member States of the League 
of Nations, would never have agreed to 
bind themselves by the obligations of 
Locarno. 

No party in Great Britain is really pre- 
pared to modify foreign policy in any truly 
effective way for the purpose of securing 
Dominion agreement. The so-called agree- 
ments which are arrived at are often posi- 
tively dangerous as tending to place upon 
the Dominions an ill-defined moral obliga- 
tion to participate in Great Britain’s wars 
without any real equivalent in power to 
mould policy. The reverse situation—a 
Dominion involving Great Britain in war— 
is ludicrously impossible. 

In a world of real peace, on the other 
hand, what harm to the Commonwealth 
could result from the adoption of indepen- 
dent foreign policies by its member States? 
They could not, ex hypothesi, create war 
difficulties between the member States. 
They are clearly fairer to the League. They 
are much better for the national education 
and self-respect of the Dominions. 

3ut some one will ask, why not go one 


step further and advocate the complete dis- 
ruption of the Commonwealth? This is a 
very reasonable question. Logically perhaps 
disruption is the inevitable solution. In 
practice, however, there are some very 
strong arguments against it. Sentiment, 
even in those Dominions which demand the 
greatest measure of independence within 
the Commonwealth, is not favorable to sug- 
gestions for secession. Even in_ those 
Dominions—South Africa and the Irish 
Free State—where sentiment against the 
imperia! connection is most widespread, 
there is a realization of the fact that active 
propaganda for secession would make for 
national disunion. In Ireland it would 
destroy all hope of the incorporation of 
Ulster into the Free State. 

Nor is Great Britain herself prepared 
to let her Dominions go without a struggle, 
whatever she may say. Though the seces- 
sion of Australia, New Zealand or South 
Africa might be met with comparative 
equanimity, Ireland is too closely bound up 
with British safety and India with British 
prestige to permit of peaceful secession 
based on Great Britain’s consent. 

There is the moral factor, too, which must 
not be underrated, of the respect and grat- 
itude due to the liberal imperialism which 
ever since the advent to power of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in 1906 has dominated 
British counsels. Great Britain has given 
so much that it seems unworthy and un- 
grateful to demand more. 

For these reasons, there is today a gen- 
eral opinion within the nations of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth in favor of the mainte- 
nance of the sentimental tie of personal 
union. It cannot do harm; it may do good. 
Until a really effective and world-wide 
League of Nations is brought into being 
the British Commonwealth need not be and 
ought not to be dissolved. So strong are 
the bonds of tradition and sentiment that 
it may continue even thereafter. 


DOMINION NATIONALISM AND THE LEAGUE 


The separate representation of the Brit- 
ish Dominions in the League of Nations was 
the effect, not the cause, of the new Domin- 
ion nationalism. But it fixed the new ideas 
and has preserved them over the natural 
period of post-war reaction. The recent 
Imperial Conference resolutions were the 
logical outcome of the provisions of the 
League Covenant. The place taken by the 
Dominions in the League has rendered it 
impossible that they should ever possess 
less than full autonomy in external affairs, 
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The election of Canada to the Council in 
September last was a deliberate reaffirma- 
tion of Dominion independence, in the face 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s repeated and 
annoying statement that he speaks for the 
whole “British Empire,” and for its success 
Canada is indebted not in the least to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain—rather the contrary— 
but principally to the votes of those who 
desired te check the preponderance of the 
Great Powers in the League and to make 
it more difficult for the British represen- 
tatives to use pre-war methods of —iplomacy. 

The mandates have been instrumental in 
clearing up many doubtful points in regard 
to the sovereignty of Dominion Parliaments. 
In this connection, the treaty of peace and 
Southwest Africa Mandate Act (Act No. 
49 of 1919, South Africa) is rightly 
regarded as a constitutional document of 
prime importance. Under its provisions— 
undoubtedly extra-territorial legislation, if 
ever there was extra-territorial legislation— 
such sweeping changes have taken place 
as the substitution of Roman-Dutch law for 
the German Civil Code throughout the whole 
territory. If the body which enacted this 
law is not a sovereign Parliament parlia- 
mentary sovereignty does not exist. 

But great as are the Dominions’ powers 
under the League Covenant, they have been 
used very sparingly, perhaps too sparingly. 
In general it is a legitimate criticism 
against the Dominions that they have 
shown themselves far more anxious to 
obtain powers than worthily and ably to 
exercise them. Dominion diplomatic rep- 
resentation, at Geneva and elsewhere, is 
of the most meagre, and the building up of 
worthy departments of external affairs 
and—what is much more important—of an 
effective and informed public opinion on 
international questions has only just begun. 

Great Britain is faced with a cruel dilem- 
ma, for she is at one and the same time 
a continental Power and the centre of a 
world-empire. Much as there is to be said 
in theory for the view held by many Lib- 
erals that Great Britain is to regard her- 
self merely as a part of a great Common- 
wealth of peoples and that the foreign pol- 
icy of that Commonwealth, necessarily a 
single policy, must be oriented toward 
world rather than toward European poli- 
tics, yet the stubborn facts revealed by the 
last war and by these post-war years re- 
main. Isolation is impossible for Great 
Britain. It is in her own interests and 
the League’s that she should fulfil the 
duties of her geographical position as a 


continental Power. On the other hand, 
the peoples of the Dominions are neces- 
sarily and intelligibly reluctant to partic- 
ipate actively in purely European controv- 
ersies. Locarno, which consecrated these 
divergent principles, is an epoch-making 
event in the development of European 
peace. It is even more epoch-making in 
the history of the British Commonwealth. 


SEQUEL TO LOCARNO 


Inevitable as it was, Locarno has never- 
theless raised problems of momentous im- 
portance to the Commonwealth. What if 
there were war? What if the old order 
returned? What if the League of Nations 
broke down? In spite of the great strength 
of the ties of sentiment which unite the 
different nations of the Commonwealth 
under the British Crown, the failure of the 
League as an organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace would mean in all proba- 
bility the disruption of the Commonwealth, 
either complete or partial, in the latter 
case leaving a smaller empire organized 
for war. The strain is too great. The 
silken cords of sentiment, strong though 
they be, will not stand another world war 
if arising from complications of conti- 
nental diplomacy, over which the Domin- 
ions have exercised no real control. If 
the British Commonwealth is to continue 
the League of Nations must not only con- 
tinue, it must be made an effective agency 
for peace. 

There is the failure of the Locarno pol- 
icy. It has weakened the legitimate organs 
and methods of the League. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain prefers the old diplomacy and 
the pre-war attitude. He has formally 
disrupted the Commonwealth as an inter- 
national unit, yet his policy has in it the 
seeds of future war as truly as of imme- 
diate peace. He did wrong in preferring 
the methods of Locarno to those of the 
Geneva protocol. He does wrong in 
regarding Locarno as the final product of 
enlightened diplomacy, instead of what it 
is—a roughly-thrown-up stop-gap, meant 
merely as a preliminary to the construc- 
tion of a real barrier to war. In short, 
Locarno is a beginning and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain persists in regarding it as 
an end. 

The best friends of the British Common- 
wealth, bearing in mind the existing condi- 
tions under which it works, are those who 
are most attached to League methods, 
League diplomacy, League prestige and 
League regulation of international life. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND HER DOMINIONS 


An effective League of Nations is essen- 
tial to the continuance of the British Com- 
monwealth. But—another paradox in a 
paradoxical situation—much of the influ- 
ence of the British Commonwealth has been, 
in effect if not in desire, against the satis- 
factory functioning of the League. 

It has, however, been claimed that it 
is the British Commonwealth which “blazed 
the trail” for the League. Exaggerated as 
this claim may be, the fact remains that the 
British Commonwealth was in 1919 the 
only existing system without geographical 
contiguity where independence and cooper- 
ation were harmonized. 

Further, it may be said that the Com- 
monwealth is even today a laboratory in 
which can be tried experiments useful to 
the League. If the Commonwealth, with 
all its bonds of sentiment, history and tra- 
dition, fails, how shall the League succeed? 
The Commonwealth may one day come to 
an end because the League has rendered 
it superfluous; it must not come to an 
end because the League has rendered it 
unworkable. This is not to argue for a 
“common foreign policy” of the old type. 
The only possible common foreign policy 
for the Commonwealth is a policy of arbi- 


tration, disarmament and loyalty to the 


League. That way peace lies, both inside 
and outside the Commonwealth. 

Unfortunately the Commonwealth does 
not yet know what its foreign policy is, 
nor even whether it has one policy or seven, 
This confusion and hesitation is holding up 
League progress in three directions, viz., 
(a) disarmament; (b) the “Optional 
Clause” of the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; (c) the 
making more effective of the Covenant of 
the League. 

Great Britain is unwilling to disarm be- 
cause of her imperial commitments, her 
lines of communication and so forth. Some 
Dominions, such as Canada or South 
Africa, do not need, or think they do not 
need, British naval protection. Unhappily, 
others, such as Australia, think that they 
do. Australia, having a bad conscience, is 
afraid of Japan, but it is difficult to see 
what advantage Great Britain expects to 
derive from this “partnership of iniquity,” 
as it has been described. Indeed, the whole 
argument for a _ preponderating British 
navy goes round in a vicious circle.. In a 
world of true peace it would not be needed. 
But without its drastic reduction a world 
of true peace is impossible. 

As for the optional clause of the Per- 
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manent Court Statute, which provides for 
compulsory jurisdiction between the signa- 
tory parties over a certain number of “jus- 
ticiable” matters, very slow progress has 
been made toward its general adoption 
because of Great Britain’s reluctance to 
ratify it—a reluctance which has pre- 
vented other Great Powers from doing so, 
although France and Germany have now 
both signed. Everyone knows that Great 
Britain’s real objection to signature is her 
fear of being compelled to accept judgments 
based on an interpretation of maritime law 
not acceptable to herself. Were such an 
attitude universal, the Permanent Court 
could not exist. Not only has Great Brit- 
ain objected herself; at the last Imperial 
Conference she persuaded the Dominions 
to tie their hands, in so far that they prom- 
ised to consult with her and each other 
before signing. Now once again the pres- 
ent British Government is taking shelter 
behind the Dominions and darkly hinting 
that Great Britain would sign the optional 
clause if they were not holding her back. 
But must all the Dominions wait until the 
British Government has signed the clause? - 


QUESTIONABLE PEACE GUARANTEES 


Great Britain has prevented Europe from 
finding within the League suitable guar- 
antees of peace for the sake of a joint for- 
eign policy for the Commonwealth, but she 
has abandoned this joint foreign policy in 
order to find more questionable and no 
more effective guarantees of peace outside 
the League. Were the underlying hypothe- 
sis of the Locarno agreement—the differ- 
ing interests of Great Britain and of the 
Dominions—to be frankly accepted, it might 
be possible, within a world League, to cre- 
ate a special system for Europe, based on 
the principles of the Geneva Protocol. Such 
a system would involve a corresponding 
loosening of the extra-European obligations 
of the League which incidentally might 
make it possible to attract America into the 
League orbit. 

Whatever is done must be based on a 
formal policy of independence in external 
relations of each nation in the Common- 
wealth. In a state of peace this indepen- 
dence could not be dangerous to the con- 
tinued existence of the Commonwealth; and 
independence of action, leaving Great Brit- 
ain free to take its part in pacifying Eu- 
rope and the Dominions free to work for 
world arbitration without the fear of hurt- 
ing Great Britain, would bring about the 
necessary state of peace. 
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ECENT events in Hungary have 
R added new importance to the pro- 

Habsburg agitation. The new Pri- 
mate-Archbishop, Monsignor Justinian Se- 
redi, has declared himself a follower of the 
Habsburgs. In the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment several Deputies interpellated the 
Government on what they termed a virulent 
attack of pro-Habsburg sentiment in Buda- 
pest. Speaking in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, Count Bethlen, the Premier, declared 
that although the Habsburgs had been de- 
posed, agitation in favor of their return 
was perfectly legitimate. The Hungarian 


courts of law are imposing heavy jail sen- 
tences on persons who speak deprecatingly 
of members of the former ruling house. It 
is especially among the Hungarian aristo- 
crats that the agitation has become more 


vigorous to recover the throne for Otto, 
eldest son of the late Emperor Karl. Otto, 
who is now 16, will come of age this year, 
according to the laws of the House of Aus- 
tria. 

In the course of a recent visit to Europe 
I set myself the task to ascertain whether, 
on the one hand, there has been any change 
in the policy of the Habsburgs, and whether, 
on the other, they have gained new strength 
in Austria and Hungary. For this reason I 
found it expedient to visit Lequeitio in 
Northern Spain, where the Habsburgs are 
holding their court. For several years the 
name of ex-Empress Zita has been infre- 
quently mentioned in the press. It was to be 
suspected that this was not on account of 
the lack of interest in her but because she 
succeeded in avoiding publicity. This was 
one more reason why one should be inter- 
ested in her doings. In the past Zita was 
reputed to be the “master mind” in the 
schemings of the Habsburgs to recapture 
their throne. She might be pursuing new 
plans, for all that the world knew, and one 
day she might be found out engineering 
another coup d’état. 

If it was the aim of the ex-Empress to 
shun publicity, as undoubtedly it was, she 
must be congratulated on the selection of 
Lequeitio. It is a small fishing village, with 
about 4,000 inhabitants, facing the Bay of 
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Biscay, the “Dead Sea” of Europe. It has 
neither railway connection nor a_ hotel 
worthy of the name. One arrives at Deva 
on the San Sebastian-Bilbao line, and after 
waiting for several hours gets on the mail 
bus. It returns to Deva the following day. 
I was told that it is not a long time since 
the stage coach was replaced by a motor 
car. The novelty of the thing and the 
genuine rusticity of the place are shown by 
the fact that every time the car arrives a 
crowd collects to see the new arrivals and, 
possibly, to inquire about their mail. When 
our car arrived I noticed in the crowd sev- 
eral children considerably better dressed 
than the others. Subsequently I learned that 
they were the children of the ex-Empress. 

The Habsburgs live near the mail station, 
in a house called the Palacio Uribarren, sit- 
uated at the foot of Calvary Mountain and 
facing the beach. The main entrance is on 
the public square, which is an extremely 
agitated place. The basilica is only a few 
steps away, and its hugeness is out of pro- 
portion with the smallness of the village. 
While viewing the residence of the ex-Em- 
press I was accosted by a policeman. When 
he heard that I wished to see the Habsburgs 
he took me to a secret service man. After 
identification I was led to a side gate, where 
one of Zita’s aides de camp met me. He told 
me that she received only those visitors who 
had letters of introduction from her mother 
or from Baron Werkmann, secretary of the 
late Emperor, neither of whom lives in 
Spain. Although I should have welcomed an 
interview with Zita I had to satisfy myself 
with the promise that I might be able to 
see her in the garden the following day. 
Besides, I had obtained a comprehensive in- 
terpretation of the policy of the Habsburgs 
in Vienna and in Budapest and I had real- 
ized that even if the ex-Empress would re- 
ceive me I could not obtain from her a state- 
ment of any importance. It turned out the 
following day that meeting the ex-Empress 
in the garden was not a great privilege. She 
often sits in the public garden of Lequeitio 
exchanging a few words with the fishermen 
about the weather. 

After the death of Emperor Karl on the 











Island of Madeira the Habsburgs were per- 
mitted to move into the royal castle of El 
Pardo near Madrid. Since, however, the 
climate there was not suitable for the chil- 
dren, Zita decided to move to a place less 
subject to sudden changes of temperature. 
3esides, in Madrid she was too near an im- 
portant diplomatic centre, and she was not 
particularly anxious to see much of the rep- 
resentatives of foreign Governments. When 
the family first moved to Lequeitio Zita 
rented the Palacio Uribarren for six months. 
After the lease had expired the landlord re- 
fused to renev’ it, and she and her family 
moved temporarily to San Sebastian. Mean- 
while the landowners around Lequeitio, 
backed by the villagers who were indignant 
because of the way Zita was treated, suc- 
ceeded in inducing the owner of the house 
to sell it to them and they presented it to 
the ex-Empress for as long as she chooses 
to live in the village. 


ZITA’S RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The ex-Empress spends the largest part 
of the year in Lequeitio. During the Sum- 
mer months she usually goes for a few 
weeks into the monastery of Roncevalles, 
where she spends her time in prayer and 
meditation. When she is at home she goes 
to church at 5 o’clock every morning. I saw 
her one early morning walking to the ba- 
silica and the fisher folk bowing their heads 
reverently when they noticed her. She was 
dressed in black, the only color she has worn 
since the death of her husband, and her 
skirt reached the ground. She looked to me 
like a portrait of the days before the war. 
Her hair is long and she uses no cosmetics. 
Zita is in her early thirties and she is still 
pretty enough, although there are a few 
hard lines near the corners of her mouth. 
The villagers say that she is very religious. 
In San Sebastian I was told that she had 
become a religious fanatic. At any rate, the 
regulations governing the admissibility of 
strangers to her house do not apply to 
priests, native or visiting. I have seen sev- 
eral of them coming in the course of one 
day and I heard that it has become a custom 
among the priests leading pilgrimages to a 
near-by sacred shrine to visit Zita on their 
way. 

The children of the ex-Empress are in- 
structed by Count Degenfeld and Countess 
Kerssenbrock. In accordance with tradition, 
the Count and Countess are called “Ajo” 
and “Aja,” respectively, two names which 
are given to the tutors-in-chief of the chil- 
dren of the sovereigns of the House of Aus- 
tria. The children are being instructed in 
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German, French, Hungarian, some Czech, 
and they have learned sufficient Spanish to 
carry on an ordinary conversation. They are 
pretty and well dressed. I saw seven of 
them on the beach and, later, racing on 
their bicycles on the highway near the vil- 
lage. They are as noisy and as happy a lot 
as any children could be. From a friend of 
the family in Vienna I had learned that 
their fate is better than it would be if they 
were still living in the Burg. Under the old 
régime the Habsburg children had been op- 
pressed by etiquette. There is little of it 
left now except that Otto, the “Kaiser,” sits 
at the head of the table, his mother next to 
him. Otherwise, I was told, there is little 
ceremony in the intercourse of the children 
with their brother. When I was in Lequeitio 
Otto was in Luxemburg. He is said to be 
a very bright boy, particularly good in 
mathematics and geography. 

The sufferings of the Habsburgs at Ma- 
deira, their place of exile at the time of 
Karl, are well known to the world. They 
had little food and no domestic help, so that 
the Empress and an Archduchess had to do 
the cooking and washing for the family. 
Conditions have changed materially since 
those days. I have learned from the mer- 
chants of the village that the imperial fam- 
ily consume sufficiently and pay promptly. 
They do not buy much meat, but this is due 
to dietary reasons. The Habsburgs have 
several domestic servants. They do not en- 
tertain, give no balls and formal dinners 
such as had made the court life of Vienna so 
picturesque. 

The Habsburgs in Lequeitio live partly on 
the revenue of their estates, partly on the 
subsidies received from the King of Spain 
and partly from the gifts of Austrians and 
Hungarians. The Succession States, except 
Hungary, had confiscated or impounded the 
imperial estates. The Hungarian properties 
of the dynasty were the smallest in the 
monarchy. 

The family has few visitors. From time 
to time King Alfonso and members of his 
family call at Lequeitio. Zita is the cousin 
of the Spanish monarch both on the Habs- 
burg and on the Bourbon side. It will be 
remembered that she was born as a Princess 
of Bourbon-Parma. Previously the Hunga- 
rian magnates had called more often and in 
larger numbers. It was when they played a 
more important part at court. In those days 
Count Albert Apponyi was a frequent vis- 
itor and Count Joseph Karolyi was the 
officier de liaison of the Hungarian legiti- 
mists with headquarters in the Palacio Uri- 
barren. Since the inauguration of the new 
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policy it is the Austrians who occupy im- 
portant positions at court. 

The new policy marks a radical departure 
from the policy which the Habsburgs had 
pursued during the lifetime of Emperor 
Karl. It is a reversion to the traditional 
policy of the Habsburgs before the revolu- 
tion of 1918. They ruled over many na- 
tionalities and they belonged to none of 
them. They were neither Austrians nor 
Hungarians nor Czechs. They were just 
Habsburgs, a composite name which was 
supposed to stand for a dozen different 
nationalities. The Hungarian legitimists do 
not like the new policy. They want the 
Habsburgs to become Hungarians. Their 
nation does not want to be ruled by an alien 
dynasty. Emperor Karl was willing to be- 
come a Hungarian. Besides, they argue, 
what is the use of trying to recapture Aus- 
tria? The Hungarians are monarchists and 
Hungary is a kingdom, while Austria is a 
republic. The Magyars have remained faith- 
ful to the Habsburgs, according to the legit- 
imists. Austria has turned heretic in spite 
of the existence of a certain sentimental 
monarchism. The only obstacle in the way 
of a Hungarian restoration, they say, is the 
opposition of the nations forming the Little 
Entente. But even they will not take any 
drastic step in the face of an accomplished 
fact. 


HABSBURGS’ NEW POLICY 


Before my visit to Lequeitio I had an 
opportunity of consulting several Hungarian 
political leaders, and some of them were free 
in their discussion of the new policy of the 
Habsburgs. I have learned that it is mostly 
the aristocrats who, untoward incidents not- 
withstanding, want Otto on the throne of 
Hungary. Their leaders are Count Apponyi, 
Count Andrassy, Count Hunyady and Count 
Joseph Karolyi, brother of Count Michael 
Karolyi, former President of the Hungarian 
Republic. ‘The liberal elements who had 
been in favor of the restoration of the Habs- 
burgs had grown indifferent or antagonis- 
tic. They reject the prospect of a Hungary 
which would be a quasi-colony of the resur- 
rected monarchy. If some of the non-aristo- 
crats still hold fast to the Habsburgs, it is 
because they expect a certain relief from 
the heavy hand of Count Bethlen in case of 
a restoration. 

The result of my investigation in Hun- 
gary is that it is inconceivable under the 
present circumstances that the Magyars as 
a whole or any social class should seize 
arms to recover the throne for Otto. Nor do 
the aristocrats wish to achieve this aim by 
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force of arms. Count Apponyi, their spokes- 
man, has made a solemn declaration that 
the Hungarian legitimists were using only 
legal means to bring back Otto to Hungary. 
Their policy, it seems, is to occupy key posi- 
tions in the Government and elsewhere. 

I found in Austria that there are two 
antagonistic tendencies among the legiti- 
mists. General Dankl, of World War fame, 
and Count Clam-Martinez, former Prime 
Minister, are at the head of the new court 
camarilla. They represent old-fashioned 
legitimism of the type which is so distaste- 
ful to the Hungarians. They are die-hards 
and look upon the revolution of 1918 as a 
rebellion. They do not recognize the legal 
existence of the succession States. The 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, as it existed 
from 1867 till 1918, is the only reality for 
them. It was they who eliminated the Mag- 
yar influence at Lequeitio. One of their 
strongest arguments was that the Hunga- 
rians deserted their rulers when Emperor 
Karl attempted to regain his throne. 

The spokesman of the liberal faction of 
Austrian legitimism is Herr Albin Schager 
von Eckartsau, who was elevated to the no- 
bility when the Habsburgs were in exile. He 
was the most trusted adviser of the late 
Emperor Karl. Very much like the Hunga- 
rians, he assumes a nationalistic attitude. 
The present court camarilla is out of touch 
with the times, Herr Schager says. The 
new policy of the Habsburgs has to be based 
on nationalism and not on principles involv- 
ing its negation. Lequeitio has to choose 
between two alternatives—if they want Aus- 
tria they have to renounce their rights to 
Hungary or vice versa. For his heresy Herr 
Schager has incurred the disfavor of Le- 
queitio and is treated as if he were an out- 
cast. 

Since the ex-Empress is credited with po- 
litical sagacity and energy, it may seem in- 
comprehensible that she should lend herself 
to political schemes which are so obviously 
chimerical. The tragedy of the Habsburgs 
was that they lost touch with the realities 
of life and were always late in adopting 
new policies. Zita brought new blood into 
the decrepit dynasty. During the war she 
prevailed on her husband to change the old 
policy. She was in favor of a separate peace 
with the Allies and of the democratization 
of the monarchy. She was subjected to the 
most slanderous and unjust opposition. If 
Zita has now permitted herself to be ruled 
by the camarilla of reactionary old men, she 
has either lost her former independence of 
thought or had some special reason for 
abandoning the principles she accepted. 
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The change of heart in the ex-Empress 
is explained in Vienna and Budapest on the 
ground of her perverted sense of dynastic 
responsibility. She is not a Habsburg and 
does not feel justified in departing from the 
policy of the Habsburgs. During the war 
she was called the “Italian woman,” and she 
does not want to be accused of heresy again. 
She does not dare to initiate a new régime. 
During the war she had her husband take 
the responsibility for the reforms. He was 
a true Habsburg. Zita fears a palace revo- 
lution in the dynasty in case she dare to 
strike out for herself. If she fails as a 
Habsburg, she cannot be blamed for her 
lack of respect for the tradition. If she 
fails as a Bourbon, all the responsibility 
will be hers. 

Furthermore, Zita believes in the divine 
origin of power. I have learned from reli- 
able sources that she now thinks that it is 
her religious duty to have her son Otto 
rule over all the nationalities of the mon- 
archy. They are entitled to the benefactions 
of the Habsburg rule. They may not realize 
that they are sinning against Providence by 
keeping the dynasty out of their countries, 
but this is no reason why she should be 
neglectful of her duty. The general opinion 
in Austria and Hungary is, except in legiti- 
mist circles, that the new policy of Le- 
queitio has finally disposed of the Habsburg 
claim to their throne. 

A significant statement made recently by 
Albert von Berzeviczy, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Upper House and 
a leading exponent of legitimism, may mark 
a new departure in the history of the Habs- 
burg dynasty. Berzeviczy has long been 
seeking a formula to enable the legitimists 
and the other Hungarian royalists to unite 
on a common platform. Simultaneously, he 
was eager to reassure the former Allied 
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and Associated Powers, whose veto stands 
in the way of the Habsburg restoration, 
that Otto’s elevation to the throne would 
not result in the re-establishment of the 
old monarchy. Berzeviczy did eventually 
find his formula, and it was incorporated 
in the statement referred to. It has found 
favor with most of the legitimates and 
many other royalists. 

Berzeviczy suggests that practical poli- 
tics demands that the House of Habsburg 
should renounce its right to the throne of 
Austria. This would give the Hungarians 
their national kingdom, a point on which 
the anti-legitimists are very insistent. 
Berzeviczy suggests, furthermore, that his 
formula should be submitted to the royal 
court at Lequeitio in the form of a peti- 
tion by Count Albert Apponyi and Count 
Julius Andrassy, the doyens of Hungarian 
legitimism. 

A difficulty arose, however, when Ap- 
ponyi and Andrassy declined to identify 
themselves with the formula. In a highly 
diplomatic statement they pointed out that 
it would be indelicate for loyal subjects to 
prescribe the line of action of their sover- 
eigns. This answer has been found véry ° 
unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, neither Ap- 
ponyi nor Andrassy has gone any further 
in amplifying their comments. Naturally, 
they could not say that, in view of the 
changed policy of the Lequeitio court, it 
would be quite hopeless to make such a 
suggestion. Several Hungarian newspapers, 
which are usually supposed to receive con- 
fidential information from the Government, 
have stated editorially that so far as Italy 
is concerned the solution offered by Ber- 
zeviezy would be satisfactory. The ex- 
tremely friendly relations between the Ital- 
ian and Hungarian Governments gives 
added significance to these statements. 
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work done by the charitable organ- 

izations listed in the social agency 
directories of New York City and Philadel- 
phia showed 412 separate organizations and 
institutions in New York and 224 agencies 
and institutions in Philadelphia concerned 
with problems of health; 233 associations 
in New York and 147 in Philadelphia were 
dealing with child welfare; there were 180 
societies giving relief in New York and 102 
in Philadelphia; 80 societies in New 
York and 54 in Philadelphia were 
engaged in correctional and protective work; 
Philadelphia, with a population approxi- 
mately one-third that of New York and 
with a civic development of which it hardly 
boasts, had actually more than twice the 
number of societies concerning themselves 
with civic and economic betterment, the 
figures being 369 and 157 respectively; 9 
organizations in, New York and 14 in 
Philadelphia have for their purpose the 
protection of animals. 

In 1923 Chicago had 148 child-caring 
agencies, 34 societies for family relief, 
24 general health agencies and 60 or- 
ganizations for civic, legal aid and 
protective work. Boston, in 1924, had 
74 relief organizations, 17 charitable 
employment associations and 6 societies 
to protect animals. While many of 
these societies are so small as to be in- 
consequential, there is an inevitable amount 
of duplication and waste involved. A recent 
study of approximately 900 aged clients of 
Boston social agencies showed that 151 dif- 
ferent Boston agencies catered to the needs 
of this group. In 1925, 964 social agencies 
applied to the charity chest of the Fur In- 
dustry of New York for contributions. 

At the beginning of this century, social 
work was unorganized and but few indi- 
viduals entered the work as professionals. 
Today the Russell Sage Foundation esti- 
mates that at least 25,000 persons are en- 
gaged in professional social work, exclusive 
of visiting nurses, of whom there may be 
as many more, and the numerous border-line 
groups, clerical staffs, caretakers, and so 
forth. Twenty-six schools and colleges of 
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recognized standing are engaged in train- 
ing persons for this profession. From 1915 
to 1925, the number of paid social workers 
has increased by 65 per cent. Taking the 
average salary of all professional social 
workers today at $1,800 a year, the annual 
salary budget alone, underpaid as the pro- 
fession is, amounts to $45,000,000. 

There are no exact figures regarding the 
total cost of social work. The available data 
indicate that probably from $500,000,000 to 
$650,000,000 is spent annually by private 
social workers on current expenses exclusive 
of the capital outlay. In 1925 public and 
private family agencies disbursed three 
times as much money for relief as in 1916. 
According to the Welfare Council of New 
York City, the 1,200 or more private wel- 
fare organizations of the city are spending 
an annual sum of about $75,000,000. This 
means a per capita expenditure of $12.60 
for every man, woman and child in the city. 
In Chicago in 1923, 232 private social agen- 
cies disbursed over $180,000,000. In addi- 
tion, the private hospitals spent $8,500,000. 
The income of social welfare agencies in 
nineteen cities, only one of which had a 
population of over 1,000,000, amounted in 
1924 to $112,780,524. 

While the sum spent on private social 
welfare, in contrast with our expenditures 
on various luxuries, is not considerable, it is 
nevertheless pertinent to inquire as to the 
meaning of these expenditures. What goal 
are social workers seeking and what means 
do they employ to bring about their aims? 
One will not find easily a clear concept of 
the ultimate purpose of social work in the 
extensive recent literature of the move- 
ment. Most of the newer literature is 
phrased in glittering generalities. Even on 
the methods to be followed, opinions include 
everything from “Christian practice” to 
psychic reconstruction and social revolution. 
We can here merely attempt a brief review 
of the earlier and the present philosophies 
of social work. 

A half century ago, social work laid its 
emphasis upon the alleviation of distress 
akin to the ideals of the ancient Hebrews 
and the teachings of Christianity. From the 
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beginning of this century until the World 
War, social work may be said to have pro- 
ceeded along two dominant paths: (1) To 
administer relief to the suffering and un- 
fortunate; (2) to seek by means of vital so- 
cial reforms the eradication of the social 
and economic conditions responsible for dis- 
tress and poverty. 

The pioneer social workers stand identi- 
fied with the most important reform move- 
ments of the twentieth century. Grace 
Abbot, Jane Addams, E. T. Devine, Flor- 
ence Kelley, Julia Lathrop, Owen Lovejoy, 
Simon Patten, Graham Taylor and a host 
of others have each left an indelible im- 
print upon the thought of the country and 
upon the trend of social work. All these 
stand out among the foremost and un- 
daunted leaders of practically every im- 
portant step in social betterment in the 
United States. They were prophets and 
crusaders. They were imbued with a spirit- 
ual yearning which was both contagious 
and inspiring. They blazed the trail to many 
most significant improvements. Prevention 
of distress and misery by fundamental pro- 
grams of protection and social legislation 
was their dominant keynote. Prevention 
was always to be preferred to charity. The 


abolition of his job through either the adop- 
tion of his program by the State or munici- 
pality or by the elimination of the causes 
of dependency was set as the social worker’s 
highest goal. The pioneer social worker may 
not have been a great executive, but as he 


fearlessly championed every important 
move towards social improvement he was 
neither shy nor faint-hearted. 

Professor E. T. Devine addressing the 
1906 National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, as its President, had no dif- 
ficulty in defining clearly the aims and 
purposes of social work. “It is embodied,” 
he declared, “in a determination to seek out 
and to strike effectively at those organized 
forces of evil, at those particular causes of 
dependence and intolerable living conditions 
which are beyond the control of the in- 
dividuals whom they injure and whom they 
too often destroy. Other tasks for other 
ages. This be the glory of ours, that the 
social causes of dependence shall be des- 
troyed. * * * Its aim is conservative: to 
re-establish the principal of individual 
responsibility upon the more sure basis of a 
nearer approach to equality of opportunity. 
Its method is radical: to strike hard with 
every weapon which is at hand against the 
organized forces of corruption, injustice and 
predatory greed.” 

With prophetic vision, Professor Devine 
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added: “I charge the managers and officers 
of institutions for the care of children with 
ignorance of the causes which have led to 
the orphanage or the neglect of their wards. 
Are they on our hands because of essential 
vices and weaknesses of their. parents or 
because they were the victims of needless 
accidents, preventable diseases or industrial 
exploitations? Most of all I am constrained 
to charge my brethren in the charity or- 
ganization movement itself, which stands 
pre-eminently for analysis of causes and 
thorough investigation, with not having at 
all appreciated the importance of the en- 
vironmental causes of distress, with having 
fixed their intention far too much upon 
personal weaknesses and accidents and hav- 
ing too little sought for the evils which 
might yield to social treatment for the anti- 
social actions of other men, for which our 
cases are paying the penalty.” 


PIONEERS’ CHALLENGE 


Indeed, the contributions made to Ameri- 
can social progress by the pioneers of so- 
cial work are beyond appraisal. Their chale 
lenge of the existing evils had aroused the 
conscience of the nation and a wave of pro- © 
gressivism and remedial legislation followed. 
They were fearless in their researches and 
in the unmasking of the industrial wrongs, 
They did not hesitate either in carrying out 
or in publishing the Pittsburgh Survey. In 
consequence of their campaigns for sanita- 
tion, pure milk, visiting nursing, and the 
like, we are now reaping the benefits of 
reduced infant mortality. Our pure food 
laws, workmen’s compensation, protective 
labor legislation for women and children, 
are practically all the result of the agita- 
tion and leadership of the pioneer social 
workers. 

In the last decade social work has taken 
a definite turn of the road. Different times 
have created different songs. Social workers 
themselves concede that somehow the move- 
ment today has neither the zeal, the en- 
thusiasm nor the missionary spirit of its 
early pioneers. No longer are the voices 
of the early Isaiahs heard in the demand of 
justice. Vital social reforms are left to 
languish and social workers as a group take 
but little interest in them. Except for cam- 
paign purposes social work no longer pro- 
claims itself as pure altruism. When it 
speaks its voice is no longer that of scorch- 
ing indictment, of deep-rooted convictions 
or of emotional authority. It has lost its 
spiritual equilibrium and it has become too 
practical to be passionate. It speaks with 
the polished tongue of the financier through 
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expert press agents and high-pressure pub- 
licity. Instead of denouncing wrongs it has 
become merely amiable. Its only crusades 
are community chest drives which it con- 
ducts with the zip-zip of a successful team’s 
cheer leader. 

The new attitude permeates almost every 
activity of the social work movement. True, 
there are still some social workers who are 
just as energetically and actively fighting 
wrongs today as ever before. Here and 
there the older social workers, troubled by 
the evident weakening of the movement, 
raise their voices in protest. But on the 
whole it will be generally conceded that the 
main current of the social work movement 
today flows in a different direction. At the 
national, State and local conferences of so- 
cial workers, one rarely finds nowadays any 
definite concern with fundamental problems 
of economics or with social legislation. The 
words “social reform” are practically non- 
existent in the social worker’s vocabulary 
today. In his latest book, The Goal of So- 
eial Work, Professor Richard C. Cabot 
states that at the conferences of Massa- 
cehusetts Social Workers of the last ten 
years “164 speakers cut of 165 have dealt 
not with our ends, but with the means to 
our ends such as institutional care, psy- 
chiatric examinations, habit-clinics, mental 
hygiene, financial federations, family bud- 
gets, and so forth. Only one speaker dealt 
with the objects for which all this apparatus 
and technique are marshaled.” 

Describing the Cleveland National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1926, Geddes 
Smith in his summary for the Survey, the 
profession’s magazine, writes: “The Behe- 
moth marches around the walls of Jericho 
daily for a week. Since the Nationai Con- 
ference assumes no responsibility for its 
kindred groups and the kindred groups 
assume no responsibility for the Conference 
or for each other, the tout ensemble is no- 
body’s business.” He concludes: “Was the 
Conference a Successful One? Yes. An en- 
thusiastic conference? No. An _ inspiring 
one? Hardly. The delegates sang at one or 
two meetings; they sang as decorously as 
suburban Presbyterians. There was too little 
deep feeling; an underlying insecurity, a 
too intellectual effort to deal with it.” 


“TECHNIQUE” IN SOCIAL WORK 


The modern social worker no longer ap- 
peals to the conscience of the community for 
the eradication of social evils. He has passed 
the stages of charity and preventive work. 
His preoccupation is with “adjusting people 
to life.” He has acquired a “technique” and 
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his highest aim is to do a good case work 
jcb; his ambition is to become recognized 
as a “professional technician.” His prescrip- 
tions are no longer compounds of social 
panaceas and far-visioned dreams, but of all 
the new discoveries of psychology, psy- 
chiatry and the “science” of case work. The 
questions of a living wage, abolition of the 
slums, women and child labor, the lack of 
economic opportunity, the insecurity of life, 
and so forth no longer attract him. His new 
faith proclaims the inequality of human be- 
ings and he believes that “to get socially 
helpful results we have to do different 
things for different people.” 

At most of the meetings of the National 
Conferences, a language is spoken that is 
hardly understood by the layman. The few 
meetings arranged by the division on Indus- 
trial and Economic Problems, the only one 
of the twelve divisions which still touches 
broad and vital national issues, are but little 
attended. Even in the schools of social work, 
the new emphasis is easily discernible. In 
the old New York School of Philanthropy 
the five leading courses twenty years ago 
were entitled: “The principles of relief”; 
“The standard of living”; “Principles and 
methods of social legislation”; “Labor prob- 
lems”; “Social reform and methods of so- 
cial reform.” In the curriculum for the year 
1910, nine of the eleven courses required of 
all regular students dealt concretely with 
problems of economics, social progress, in- 
dustrial exploitation, social legislation and 
social reform. Of the sixty-three courses of- 
fered during the current year, hardly a dozen 
deal with the general social problems. In the 
Pennsylvania School for Social and Health 
Work, only one course entitled “Industry” 
given for two hours a week supplies all the 
learning about “industry, labor problems, 
social insurance, socialism and syndicalism, 
trade unionism, industrial welfare, co- 
operation, arbitration, scientific manage- 
ment, and so forth. 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 


It is true a great deal of social progress 
has been made during the first quarter of 
this century. Standards have risen consider- 
ably above those of twenty years ago. But 
the curse of the poor is still their poverty 
and no movement for social welfare can con- 
tinue to command the respect of thinkinz 
people which does not concentrate all its 
energies in finding out why people are 
poor and which does not find the courage 
to take steps to exterminate the causes o 
this poverty. Social workers cannot side- 
track the fundamental issue between a mili- 
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tant movement having as its chief objective 
the eradication of injustice and the reduc- 
tion of poverty as against a policy of “chari- 
table appeals” and the “adjustment” of in- 
dividuals to conditions as they are. While 
leaders of social work talk a new vocab- 
ulary of “technique,” “adjustment,” “per- 
sonality,” “psychology,” “processes,” ‘“in- 
tegration,” and “habits,” the major prob- 
lems dealt with by these agencies are still 
the same as those of twenty-five years ago. 
Most of the money expended in social work 
is still spent in meeting the difficulties of 
orphanage, widowhood, accidents, unemploy- 
ment, sickness and helpless old age. The 
overwhelming number of these cases are 
definitely and intimately related to our in- 
dustrial growth and obviously lend them- 
selves to constructive social application 
rather than individual case work. 

For more than a generation, constructive 
legislative measures for the curbing of this 
mass of destitution have been discussed and 
agitated in every industrial country. Indeed, 
virtually every civilized nation has already 
adopted comprehensive programs of na- 
tional legislation which, according to all 
testimony, have proven of tremendous bene- 
fit to all concerned. But with few rare and 
admirable exceptions, the great body of 
American social workers have during the 
last few years displayed little interest in 
these movements. Mother’s Pension laws, 
the only phase of the program which next 
to workmen’s compensation has been ex- 
tensively adopted by American States, were 
not only sharply questioned but were in a 
few instances actually opposed by certain 
leaders of social work. Recognizing the need 
of such protection, these leaders feared that 
State or municipal assumptions might en- 
danger the new faith of social workers— 
good individual case work. Since mother’s 
pension laws have been put into operation, 
it has been shown that with the full co- 
operation of social workers and under capa- 
ble administration, excellent standards of 
case work can be set up under a State plan 
as well as under private philanthropy. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


It is trite to say that workmen’s compen- 
sation laws have brought incalculable relief 
to the wage-earning classes. The $250,- 
000,000 which, according to estimates, are 
spent annually on accident compensation 
could never have been met by private social 
work agencies. Nor could the growing indus- 
trial safety and the prevention of accidents 
have been brought about through the “per- 
sonal adjustment” of the cripples to society. 
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In the movement for health insurance which 
is now in operation in practically all indus- 
trial countries and which has contributed 
greatly to an improved standard of health 
of the masses of wage-earners, social 
workers as a group have taken but an inef- 
fective part. Indeed, some persons con- 
sidered as leaders in American social work 
were in the forefront against a health in- 
surance program. Hardly any effort is being 
made in the United States by social 
workers, as a body, towards unemployment 
insurance, although according to the 1926 
report of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, the unemployed made up 40 
per cent. of its work. In the movement for 
the adoption of old age insurance or pension 
legislation, also, only isolated social workers 
are taking an active part. During the cam- 
paign for the adoption of the National Child 
Labor Amendment, the majority of social 
workers either remained dormant, arranged 
debates between the proponents and the 
opponents of the measure or actually lined 
up against it. 


SocIAL WoRKERS’ NEW ATTITUDE 


What influences brought about this . 
change of attitude in social work? There 
is no categorical answer. Some of the out- 
standing factors may be mentioned not for 
the purpose of offering a scientific explana- 
tion but as mere indices of the complexity 
of the problem. 

1. As social work has expanded and 
multiplied, it has attracted a considerable 
number of persons to positions of leadership 
and executive power who are entirely devoid 
of any special passion or interest in human 
betterment. While social workers’ salaries 
are somewhat below those in other pro- 
fessions, the required standards are fre- 
quently lower, the chances for promotion 
are fair and the work has certain advan- 
tages and freedoms not possessed by other 
professions. Many a person now engaged in 
social work has never had a thorough and 
profound concept of society as a whole. A 
few of even the present leaders have either 
come from other fields or have grown up 
with case work from the bottom and their 
vision is naturally limited. Also, as social 
work is striving to become a “profession” 
and to master the “scientific method” the 
goal of social work has been forsaken for 
a “technique.” What has become essential in 
modern social welfare work is not so much 
broad -understanding or social vision but 
executive ability and detailed technical skill. 

2. The growth of the community chest or 
federation which since 1919 has been put 
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into operation in over 200 cities helped to 

change matters. Excepting the rare types 
such as Jacob Billikopf of Philadelphia and 
a few others, whose social insight is too 
deep-rooted to be easily alienated, the head 
of a federation or community chest con- 
cerns himself almost exclusively with fi- 
nances, the raising of money and publicity. 
As head of a campaign to raise millions of 
dollars for a hundred or more different 
agencies it is absolutely impossible for him 
to familiarize himself thoroughly with the 
work and significance of each member or- 
ganization. He is preoccupied with limiting 
their expenditures, discouraging new under- 
takings and pruning their budgets. He is 
principally an executive immersed in fi- 
nancial details. As long as social work 
depends chiefly upon private contributions 
he unquestionably performs an important 
function and his value is indisputable But 
because of his position and generally also 
because he is the highest paid among so- 
cial workers (it is not at all rare for such 
executives in the larger cities to receive 
from $10,000 to $15,000 a year), he gives 
tone and expression to the entire concept 
of the movement far beyond what he prop. 
erly should give. 

3. A recent study of the contributions to 
the community chests in seven large cities 
showed that the “wealthy few” contributed 
from 42 to 57 per cent. of the total money 
raised. Social workers know of this situa- 
tion. The “wealthy few” are not always 
desirous of fundamental social reforms. In- 
deed, many of the largest contributors to 
private philanthropy are at the same time 
the bitterest enemies of proposed social or 
labor legislation. Social workers, conscious 
of these conditions, prefer to move slowly 
in their advocacy of social reform. It is, in- 
deed, significant that while, as a group, 
they continue to take the leadership in 
public health work, in reducing infant mor- 
tality, in decreasing tuberculosis and cancer 
or in controlling diseases, they keep aloof 
from the economic questions such as a living 
wage, industrial insecurity, or social and 
labor legislation. 

4, The high rate of turn-over among so- 
cial workers may be another contributing 
element to the new change of tactics. Recent 
investigations have shown that in some 
agencies as many as 50 per cent. of the 
workers are replaced every year, while high 
turn-over rates are the rule. Obviously, 


there can be no intense spiritual or in- 
tegrated social purpose under such condi- 
tions. 

5. Because of the expansion of the move- 
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ment, the executive social worker is no 
longer in direct contact with the people he 
serves. The head of a relief organization 
rarely knows his clients. Only abstractly 
does he know of their problems. He does not 
personally and objectively see the interplay 
of the social forces which sent a client to his 
organization. His own problems are largely 
those of management, policy, finance and 
diplomacy in handling his trustees. His sub- 
ordinates are all specialists reporting their 
special findings. In such an environment 
social leadership can hardly flourish. 

Social workers as a rule concede the truth 
of the above facts. Nevertheless, they plead 
not guilty. As a professional group, they 
believe no more should be required of them 
than from the older professions, such as 
medicine or teaching. They contend that 
the doing of a good case .job should be suf- 
ficient unto itself. Without in the least 
minimizing the importance of case work, 
which will remain indispensable as long «s 
there will be a need for individual regenera- 
tion, this contention is hardly becoming. 
For social work as a body is still drawing 
on the capital of its pioneers and its appeals 
for chest funds are still couched in terms 
of a broad humanity and general social im- 
provement. Their new position will become 
justifiable only when it becomes clearly 
understood that social work is distinct and 
apart from social reform. 


REAL Issues SIDETRACKED 


The modern social worker also justifies 
his new attitude on the ground that he has 
learned a good deal during the last two 
decades. He has discovered the complexity 
of human nature. He has found that all the 
problems that come to him are not neces- 
sarily economic. He can no longer believe 
in panaceas and must treat each case as an 
expert technician and diagnostician. In 
essence this position merely attempts to 
sidetrack the real issues involved. Pro- 
foundly important as expert case work is, 
it must be remembered that many of the 
so-called individual problems with which 
social workers deal are the results of certain 
industrial conditions which frequently are 
amenable to social improvement. His job is 
hardly complete when it is tackled only from 
one end. 

It is also true that, even as the clients 
with whom they deal, social workers are 
but a product of their environment. 
Lethargy in all public questiozis is the com- 
mon heritage of present day America and 
social workers act in the spirit of the age. 
This argument, though logical and under- 











standable, is hardly pardonable in view of 
the position of leadership and altruism 
which social work still assumes in the mind 
of the American public. 

Social workers, it is sometimes asserted, 
through their close association with Ameri- 
can business on the one hand and through 
their contact with certain governmental 
relief agencies, such as the poor relief au- 
thorities, for instance, on the other hand, 
have become cautious of Government action 
and prefer to cling to the American ideal of 
private initiative. This attitude, apart from 
embodying an almost complete repudiation 
of the earlier social work policies, is also not 
consistent with the present-day program 
of social work. Social workers still display 
faith in Government authority. They are 
constantly asking for more and more strin- 
gent legislation for the protection of chil- 
dren, for sterilization of the defective and 
criminal, for the prohibition of juvenile 
marriages, and many of them are ardent 
advocates of prohibition. 

It is plain that modern social work has 
wandered far from that of the early days. 
Twenty-five years ago social work had a 
definite goal and a chartered course. In the 
past decade it has, it seems to the layman, 
merely been drifting on a sea of vague and 
confusing ideas. It is, indeed, timely and 
pertinent to stop and inquire as to what 
really is social work. What is essentially the 
social significance of case work? What is 
“adjustment” and where does it end? To 
what “normal” should all persons be ad- 
justed? Have social workers themselves 
determined the desirable family ideals, tra- 
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ditions, habits and standards to which mal- 
adjusted individuals are to be properly 


fitted like a set of blocks? Have psycho- 
logical testing and psychiatric analysis be- 
come so infallible as to measure accurately 
an individual’s deficiencies? Is one who 
questions the perfection of present-day so- 
cial conditions a proper case for the psy- 
chiatrist? It is also not inappropriate to 
ask with Jane Addams: “If social workers 
are now measuring up well as business men, 
are they doing so also on the ethical side? 
Or are they shirking their responsibilities 
to the workers and their communities?” 

In answering the above questions, social 
workers must not lose sight of the fact 
that the underlying basis of their present 
work is founded entirely *upon voluntary 
private philanthropy which, in most of its 
manifestations, is not only repugnant to self- 
respecting persons but is socially destruc- 
tive of the morale of the recipient and thor- 
oughly out of step with the modern concept 
of self-reliance and social provision. If the 
movement is to grow and prosper it must 
not only be clearly defined but justified 
upon the basis of indispensable ultimate so- 
cial good. In the words of Professor Devine, 
spoken twenty years ago, “unless we can 
feel that in the last analysis there is some 
social utility in the world of our institu- 
tions, societies, committees, State and mu- 
nicipal departments, they will not forever 
command our enthusiasm and loyalty, even 
though as archaic survivals they may still 
provide professionals an income and volun- 
teers a congenial method of keeping in the 
public eye.” 





conflict in America between Catho- 

lic and Protestant, now given an 
interesting and illuminating factor by the 
addition of the Jew, reveals that in the 
four phases of our history which make 
up the story there has been a steady and 
persistent decrease in the fervor and the 
rancor that marked the bigotry of the 
earliest period. The four phases through 
which the country has passed and which 
provide the historical foundation for the 
present consideration of the facts, have 
been (1) The Colonial period, which repre- 
sented the mere transference of the religi- 
ous war of England to the colonies; (2) 
the-Know Nothing era, beginning the war 
under the flag of the United States; (3) 
The American Protective Association, com- 
monly known as the A. P. A.; (4) the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

In its purely political aspects, the his- 
torical record shows clearly that the anti- 
Catholic vote has never been anything other 
than a balance-of-power vote, effective only 
in States where the dividing line between 
existing parties was close enough to permit 
an issue to be decided one way or the other 
by a relatively small proportion of the total 
vote.) Only once has the anti-Catholic move- 
ment captured outright the electoral vote of 
a State. That was Maryland, and since the 
Know Nothing days, when it gave its eight 
votes to that party, that State radically has 
changed front. And only once since the 
Civil War has the issue seriously affected 
a Presidential election. Strangely enough, 
in that solitary instance, the effect was ex- 
actly contrary to what the protagonists of 
sectarian warfare might have anticipated. 
When Dr. Burchard, speaking in behalf of 
James G. Blaine, hurled from the balcony 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel the charge that 
the Democratic party was the party of 
“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,” he over- 
night solidified a vote that materially aided 
in sending Grover Cleveland to the White 
House. 

Looking back on the past, one may elimi- 
nate from consideration the States that 
have been pronouncedly Republican or pro- 
nouncedly Democratic, and turn to/ those 
that have been doubtful, with the result 
that Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
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a portion of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Oklahoma are found 
to have been the most active fields for all 
the anti-Catholic movements that have de- 
veloped.) On the other hand, in the last 
twenty years, there has appeared a Catho- 
lic balance-of-power vote in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Illinois. Since Civil War days, the issue has 
never at any time had any importance in 
a Presidential campaign in a strong Re- 
publican or Democratic State; nor has it 
influenced the result in such a State. 

From the purely social aspect, the rapid 
progress of tolerance with a corresponding 
elimination of bitterness has been most 
marked. The first New England colonists 
brought with them from England the battle 
cry of “No Popery.” There was no personal 
element or racial factor in the situation. 
It was simply the transplanting of the Eng- 
lish fight against the sovereign power of 
Rome to America and the banning, regard- 
less of antecedents, of any person who pro- 
fessed allegiance to Rome. Thus, Massa- 
jchusetts in the early days passed a law 
ao idolatry, making the celebration of 

he mass punishable by death. In 1647, 
members of the Jesuit order were forbidden 
to enter the colony at all. It was provided 
that banishment should follow the first of- 
fense, and that, should the priest return, he 
should be put to death. The celebration of 
Christmas was prohibited by the State on 
the ground that it was held to represent 
Popery. Now compare Massachusetts today. 
It is represented in the United States 
Senate by David I. Walsh, one of the lead- 
ing Catholics of the country; the Republi- 
can Governor of the State, Mr. Fuller, is 
stated to have married a Catholic; where in 
other days death awaited the Jesuit who 
made bold to return to the State and the 
mass might not be celebrated, now a 
Cardinal Prince of the Church has his resi- 
dence in Boston and his solemn processional 
includes priests whose appearance attracts 
not the slightest comment from the de- 
scendants of the element which once set 
the seal of condemnation upon the entire 
sect. 

Only in Maryland and Pennsylvania in 
the early days did the Catholics find any 
sort of haven, but the extension of the Acts 
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of the Parliament of 1718 wiped them out, 
since they included all the colonies. The 
entire Atlantic seaboard from New England 
to Georgia was thus rendered solidly hostile 
to the Catholics, irrespective of individual 
achievement or racial origin. The case of 
New York is especially illuminating. From 
November, 1701, onward any priest caught 
in the State was doomed to life imprison- 
ment, with the proviso that, should the. 
prisoner seek to escape, he should be —; 
The New York law absolutely forbade any, 
Catholic from either voting or holding of 
fice. How great the change has been id 
evidenced by the fact that today the Gov- 
ernor of the State, the Mayor of New York 
City, the leader and chief executives of 
the dominant political party, together with 
perhaps a majority of those on the bench 
and in the city’s political service are mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. And as to the 
present status of the priesthood, one finds a 
former urchin of the East Side streets 
raised to the dignity of the Cardinalate. 


VIRGINIA’S COLONIAL LAWS 


No less striking has been the change in 
Virginia, from which in Colonial days all 
priests were banished, where all Catholics 
were disarmed and a statute was enacted 
making it unlawful for any Catholic to own 
a horse costing more than $25. Now we 
have Thomas Fortune Ryan, leading Catho- 
lic millionaire industrialist, who has been 
sitting for the last twenty years in the 
front rank of Virginia’s delegation to Demo- 
cratic national conventions, and whose son 
recently was wedded to the daughter of Otto 
Kahn, born of Jewish parents. 

Governor Bladin in 1746 issued a proc- 
lamation branding all priests attempting 
to make converts in the State of Maryland 
as traitors. Catholics who had previously 
found refuge in that State then sent Charles 
Carroll, father of one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, to ask 
France for a grant of territory in what 
was then the French colony of Louisiana 
where refugees might be safe. In Maryland 
today we find Baltimore with an important 
Catholic element and when Senator J. 
Thomas Heflin recently attacked the Cath- 
colic Church, it was one of the Senators 
from that State who was the first to come 
to its defense. 

These brief references illustrate the dif. 
ference between the bitterness of the pre- 
Revolutionary period and the present situa- 
tion. The Colonial antipathy to Catholics 
continued until the opening of the Revolu- 
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tionary War, fanned to some extent by the 
recognition by the British Crown of the 
right of Canadian Catholics who had come 
under the flag in French Canadian zones, 
which had been captured by Great Britain, 
to practice their religious rites. There was, 
indeed, a remarkable outburst in the 
Colonies against this royal edict, when the 


War for Independence brought the first 


definite halt to the dissenting movements. 
We next find that a very decided change 
must have taken place by the time the 
new nation had established itself, for in 
August, 1789, Washington, writing to the 
Third General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, in session at Philadelphia, said: 
“On this occasion, it would ill become me 
to conceal the joy I have felt in perceiving 
the fraternal affection which appears to in- 
crease every day among the friends of 
genuine religion. It affords edifying pros- 
pects, indeed, to see Christians of differ- 
ent denominations dwell together in more 
charity and conduct themselves, in respect 
to each other, with a more Christianlike 
spirit than they have ever done at any 
former age, or in any other nation.” This 
note marked the beginning of a steady pro- 
gress toward better relations between the . 
religions, marred, it is true, by sporadic 
outbreaks, but certainly and surely lessen- 
ing tension until each of the succeeding 
manifestations has been less prolonged, less 
bitter, less general in character and less 
destructive than that which went before 
The present day Klan agitation in contrast 
with previous anti-Catholic movements has 
been merely a zephyr alongside a cyclone. 
‘The Know Nothing movement was not, 
launched primarily against the Catholic ' 
Church, but against foreign immigration, | 
and the religious issue, secondary at the | 
outset, only later became dominant.) In the! 
years following 1830 conditions in Ireland 
sent to this country a vast number of im- 
migrants. They settled for the most part 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. The 
new citizens, endowed with an aptitude for 
politics, soon became strongly entrenched in 
local affairs and obtained many offices. 
For the most part they were Catholics and 
they made their churches the centres of 
their social life, impelled by the gregarious 
instinct that marks any alien people who 
come to a strange land to seek freedom and 
fortune. The “Native” element early be- 
gan to resent the growing power of the 
Irish. Philadelphia and New York stood 
out as the most notable foci of this resent- 
ment. The really active opposition began to 
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take form in 1837, when a large meeting 
was held at Germantown, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed by a similar gathering in New York. 
Both these meetings demanded the repeal of 
the immigration law of 1790, under which 
citizenship was granted after five years’ 
residence. 

Gathering a little headway each year, 
the Know Nothing movement drifted along 
until the elections of 1840 first roused it to 
real activity. In December, 1843, the first 
important step in the formation of the 
Know Nothing Party was taken. A meet- 
ing was held in the Spring Garden section 
of Philadelphia at which was organized the 
American Republican Association of the 
Second Ward, Spring Garden, the fore- 
runner of the entire movement. The first 
organization was quickly followed by the 
formation of similar associations in nearly 
every ward of the City of Philadelphia. All 
these early associations adopted the same 
platform, the principles of which may be 
applied as a yardstick to measure sub- 
sequent movements. (These cardinal prin- 
ciples were: (1) The requirement of twenty- 
one years of residence before any immigrant 
might be naturalized; (2) reading the Bible 
in the public schools; (3) absolute separa- 
tion of Church and State; (4) only native- 
born Americans to be elected to office or to 
be entrusted with the administration of the 


laws. ) 


THE KENSINGTON RIOTS 


It was in the prosecution of the organiza- 
tion of the American Republican Associa- 
tions in Philadelphia that there came the 
worst disorders that have ever marked the 
long story of religious differences in this 
land, for nothing has ever approached the 
violence or hatred of the Kensington riots. 
Events of the Spring of 1844 precipitated 
these bloody encounters. There was such 
a wide divergence of opinion as to what 
actually caused hostilities that it is well to 
hear both sides. The New York Herald of 
May 10, 1844, reviewing the riots, asserted 
that Archbishop John Hughes of New York 
started the trouble by a speech delivered 
at Philadelphia during the elections of 1841. 
The Freeman’s Journal of the same date 
declared that the inception dated back five 
years previously and that the American 
Xepublican Associations had deliberately 
provoked the outbreaks. At any rate, there 
were terrible conseauences in the Third 
Ward of Philadelphia, where many Catholics 
resided. They had stood strongly from the 
outset against the formation of an Ameri- 


can Republican Association in their midst, 
and when, on the evening of May 6, 1844, 
an attempt was made at Kensington to hold 
an organization meeting, fighting began 
that lasted until the ninth of the month. 

The fighting resulted in many dead and 
wounded. It left a large number of buildings 
in smoking ruins, among them the Church 
of St. Michael and the Church of St. Augus- 
tine. Women of the Kensington Irish fac- 
tion rallied their men to meet the invasion 
from the other wards, They carried stones 
in their aprons to arm their men folk as 
they resisted the organization forces. 
Citizens fired from neighboring windows 
at the open air sessions. Philadelphia was 
in a state of war, and the streets of the 
city were filled with troops, summoned by 
the sheriff, but woefully ineffective until 
Governor David R. Porter on May 9 pro- 
claimed martial law. 

The curbing of these riots which had 
brought death and destruction did not halt 
the Native American movement. It extended 
to other States with great rapidity, so great 
indeed that on July 4, 1844, there was held 
in Philadelphia one of the largest parades 
the city had ever known. Twenty-one States 
were represented in the parade, namely, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 


necticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Delaware, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Rhode Island, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Maine, Ala- 
bama, Vermont, Missouri, Arkansas, Ohio 
and Michigan. Delegations from all these 
States, many of them with elaborate floats, 
marched in the procession. The demonstra- 
tion was followed by the holding in Phila- 
delphia on July 5-7, 1845, of the first Na- 
tive American Party convention. Delegates 
were sent by fourteen States—Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Indiana and North Carolina, and arrange- 
ments were made for the holding of a party 
convention at Pittsburgh on the first Tues- 
day in May, 1857, to which two delegates 
from each State were to be sent. 

In the meanwhile there was coming into 
existence another element that was destined 
to absorb the Native Americans before they 
really got into action. It was about 1849 
that the Supreme Order of the Sons of the 
Star-Spangled Banner originated in the 
East. It was a secret society, the outstand- 
ing feature of which lay in the fact that 
when any member was asked concerning its 
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operations he made the stereotyped re- 
sponse, “I don’t know.” From that phrase 
the party that was destined to vex both 
the Whigs and the Democrats came popu- 
larly to be known as the “Know Nothing 
Party.” It had a measure of success in 
tate elections, carrying four New England 
States in one election year, and in 1856 
swinging the electoral vote of Maryland to 
Millard Fillmore, Whig and Know Nothing 
candidate for President. 

Being essentially a  balance-of-power 
element, the Know Nothings, when the 
Abolition question forced itself to the fore, 
found themselves facing a dilemma, neither 
horn of which they could freely grasp. The 
Democrats did not trust them because of 
the fear that they were aligned with Aboli- 
tionists. The Abolition party looked ask- 
ance at the secret voting machine because 
it had thrown its weight indiscriminately 
for either Whig or Democrat just as the 
particular occasion seemed to present the 
possibility of success. Thus by 1860, when 
the country was becoming primed for four 
years of strife, the party quietly passed out 
of existence. The Civil War found General 
William T. Sherman, brother to a priest, 
toasted by the Union side, with equally 
notable Catholic leaders in the Southern 
ranks, and Father Ryan, “the poet of the 
Confederacy,” a loved figure, whose “Con- 
quered Banner” was a school-room recita- 
tion in the South long years after the con- 
flict closed. 

The spirit of religious strife slept until 
1887. Then the first of the two later move- 
ments was born. Incidentally it is notable 
that each of them, in strong contrast with 
their forerunners, was promoted by a single 
individual, There was neither in the case 
of the American Protective Association nor 
in that of the Ku Klux Klan any threat of 
foreign domination in politics or any appar- 
ent religious reason for their being brought 
into existence. 


ORIGIN OF THE A, P. A. 


It was on the evening of March 13, 1887, 
that Henry F. Bowers gathered about him- 
self at Clinton, Iowa, a small group which 
formed the American Protective Associa- 
tion, soon to be known only as the A. P. A. 
There was no rumbling in the newspapers 
of the time to account for the organiza- 
tion. True, Monsignor Satolli had appeared 
on the horizon at Washington as Apostolic 
Delegate, which fact had aroused some 
slight partisan criticism, but the general 
state of the public mind offered no explana- 
tion for the movement. Bowers was a 
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lawyer, sixty years of age, who had gone 
West from Maryland, where, undoubtedly, 
he had in early youth come by some of the 
tenets of the old Know Nothing folk. But 
if Know Nothingism constituted his mental 
foundation, he made one radical and inter- 
esting departure from its teachings. Where- 
as the Know Nothings had evolved from 
opposition to foreign immigration, and 
urged placing none but native sons on 
guard, much of the early strength of the 
A. P. A. came from naturalized citizens. 
Among his first members were Canadians 
of the Orange stripe who had crossed the 
border, German immigrants who had settled 
in the Middle West, Scandinavians and 
others, who, by no possible stretch of im- 
agination, could have held membership in 
the older parties or associations. 

The A. P. A. spread with a rapidity that 
astonished its founder, who frankly con- 
fessed that he had never anticipated any- 
thing more than a local organization at 
Clinton. Illinois, lowa and Nebraska were 
the first recruiting grounds of the order. 
By 1893 it had grown to 70,000 members in 
twenty States. The truth of history requires 
the statement that its early growth was. 
due to two forged documents, both later 
admitted by the organization and its jour- 
nals to have been spurious. 

One of these documents purported to be 
instructions, signed by eight priests, deplor- 
ing the spread of education. The more im- 
portant was said to be an encyclical by 
Pope Leo XIII, from which this passage, 
published in all A. P. A. papers, and as an 
advertisement in others, appeared: 

“We likewise declare that all subjects 
of every rank and condition in the United 
States, and every individual who has taken 
any oath of loyalty to the United States 
in any way whatsoever, may be absolved 
from said oath of loyalty, as from‘ alb other 
duty, fidelity or obedience, on or about ‘the 
fifth of September, 1893, when the Catholic 
Congress shall convene at Chicago, IIl., as 
we shall exonerate them from all engage- 
ments, and, on or about the feast of Igna- 
tius Loyola, in the Year of Our Lord 1893, 
it will be the duty of the faithful to ex- 
terminate all heretics found within the jur- 
isdiction of the United States of America.” 

This encyclical was alleged to have been 
issued in 1891, and the fear that seized a 
considerable portion of the Middle West was 
grotesque in the extreme. Men armed them- 
selves; organizations purchased weapons in 
quantities, and farmers who had flocked to 
the A. P. A. feared to leave their homes. 
The Feast of Ignatius Loyola fell on July 
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81, 1893, but though it came and went with- 
out the slightest evidence of any attempt 
“to exterminate all hereties,” the pertur- 
bation of the Middle Westerners did not 
abate. 

It was then that the A. P. A. began to 
figure in politics. Again it demonstrated 
that, like its predecessors, it was effective 
only as a balance-of-power factor. Toledo, 
Ohio; Keokuk, Iowa; Saginaw, Michigan; 
Peoria, Illinois; South Omaha, Nebraska; 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and other cities 
turned from the Democratic to the Repub- 
lican party by the deciding votes of the 
A. P. A. The New York Sun, commenting 
upon a statement by the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel, took this account of “The New Ally 
of the Republicans” in its issue of Oct. 15, 
1893: “Since its establishment this organ- 
ization, three-fourths of which is composed 
of Republicans, has exercised a considerable 
influence in Michigan, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Illinois. In the municipal elections this 
Spring in Michigan and Illinois, the candi- 
dates covertly endorsed and secretly sup- 
ported by the A. P. A. triumphed unex- 
pectedly in many cities heretofore staunchly 
Democratic.” This extract explains the 
exact relation of the movement to practical 
politics in the period when it was most 
vigorous. There was an effort in 1895 and 
in 1896 on the part of some of the members 
to form a distinct political party, but the 
leaders soon overcame this insurrection and 
continued to work behind the screen of 
other parties. 

The A. P. A. being a balance-of-power 
element, cut no notable figure in the South- 
ern States with the exception of Tennessee, 
where the cleavage between Democrats and 
Republicans was so narrow that a relatively 
small change would elect a Republican, and 
in the border State of Kentucky, where it 
elected in William O, Bradley the only 
avowed A. P. A. Governor who reached 
that office in any State. However, William 
S. Linton, of Michigan, was elected to Con- 
gress as a champion of the A. P. A. Its 
officers claimed twenty-two members of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress and asserted that 
they had elected 100, but that the candidates 
had repudiated the organization after elec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is not possible 
to determine exactly how much influence 
the Bowers edition of the Know Nothing 
Party really had in that Congress. 

The purposes of the A. P. A., in contrast 
with other movements, were solely anti- 
Catholic. The Congressional Record of Oct. 
31, 1896, when the House had before it 





charges against Representative Linton, 
printed the oath of the members. It showed 
the objects of the A. P. A. to be (1) War 
on the Catholic Church; (2) protection of 
the rights of Protestants; (3) refusal to 
employ a Catholic; (4) refusal to assist in 
building any Catholic Church; (5) opposi- 
tion to the power of the Pope in all coun- 
tries; (6) opposition to the nomination or 
election to office of any Catholic. 


ANTICS OF “EX-PRIESTS” 


In placing side by side the Kensington 
riots and the local disorders of the A. P. A. 
régime, one finds the latter to have been 
comparatively minor. None of them ever 
attained the dignity of a real conflict. Most 
of the petty disturbances started over the 
antics of a troupe of “ex-priests” and 
“escaped nuns” who appeared on the lecture 
platform in the interest of the organization. 
“Ex-priest” Slattery was widely advertised 
at this time. George P. Rudolph, of Ohio, 
and “Bishop” McNamara were others whose 
appearance excited some commotion. Among 
the women none received more neswpaper 
space than the notorious Ann O’Delia Dis 
de Bar, “The Spook Prophetess,” then 
known as the Countess Landsfelt. She posed 
as a “victim of the church,” exactly how, 
the record is not plain, and she produced 
much discord before she dropped from the 
conflict to settle in West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, where sundry super- 
stitious men of high finance were wont to 
gather to have her gaze in a crystal ball 
and tell them what was going to happen on 
the Stock Exchange. Margaret Shepherd, 
with a long police record, was another fire- 
brand of the period. 

With 1896 came the beginning of the 
end. In that year the A. P. A. arrayed 
itself against McKinley’s nomination for 
President. It was alleged that Matthew 
Stanley Quay, the Pennsylvania boss, him- 
self a candidate, engineered this opposition, 
and that it resulted from the activity of 
Richard McKenna, a prominent Catholic Re- 
publican. Whatever may have been the rea- 
son, the A, P. A. did fight McKinley’s 
nomination, but without apparent effect. 
That setback, coupled with the fact that 
William Jennings Bryan was sweeping Ne- 
braska and other Middle Western strong- 
holds of the A. P. A., brought the organiza- 
tion virtually to an end. Then followed the 
Spanish-American War. Henry F. Bowers, 
the original President, was again chosen 
to head the order he had founded. He saw 
before him but a skeleton of an organization 
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that at one time had claimed 2,000,000 
members—in all probability a gross exag- 
geration. The troops were now moving south 
to Chickamauga Park, and the Irish Sixty- 
)  —— ninth New York Infantry, with Colonel 
Duffy in command, was in the centre of the 
picture. At Chickamauga it celebrated field 
mass, at which no Protestant lifted any- 
thing save his hat. 

We now come to the fourth of anti-Cath- 
olic movements. On Thanksgiving night, 
1915, William Joseph Simmons gathered a 
party about him on Stone Mountain, a gran- 
ite pile to the south of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
formed the Knights of the Klu Klux Klan. 
Simmons had been a preacher, a traveling 
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salesman and an expert organizer of frater-. 
nal orders. From the latter he knew the 


revenue that was to be derived, and there 
is no doubt that the Ku Klux Klan was 
primarily evolved as a purely commercial 
enterprise inspired by the propensity of the 
human race to join something or other 
about which the neighbors may not inquire. 
Apart from its pronouncement for the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man and White Supremacy, the objects of 
the Klan were opposition to foreign im- 
migration, opposition to the Catholic Church 
and, this time, opposition to Jews, along 
with a bait to the Far West by including 
hostility to the Japanese. 

The Klan did not grow as rapidly as 
Simmons anticipated. At the end of four 
years of intensive effort, it had only 5,000 
members, and those chiefly in the Southern 
States. The membership fee of $10 exacted 
did not show signs of producing the results 
that the Imperial Wizard of the Invisible 
Empire had expected. In this emergency, 
he turned the Klan over to E. Y. Clarke, 


son of an Atlanta newspaper man, with the 
understanding that Clarke was to receive 
( $8 out of every $10 paid for membership, 


and a $2 bonus for new members. Clarke 
was to pay expenses and allow Simmons 
$75 a week. Clarke promptly proceeded to 
divide the spoils with the local workers. He 
gave $4 to the local Kleagle, $1 to the State 


Kleagle, and 50 cents to the Grand Goblin,- 


leaving $4.50 to go to the Atlanta head- 
, quarters. The organization was thus 
5 founded upon the purely commercial basis 
of paying for the recruiting of the member- 
ship and making each local agency a money- 
earning part of the whole. Under this ar- 
rangement, the Klan began to grow steadily, 
but it had not reached any alarming pro- 
portions until the New York World and 
seventeen other papers throughout the coun- 
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try opened a broadside of exposure and at- 
tack. It was like pouring gasoline on a 
fire. The advertisement brought the Klan 
many new members, The Klan now made 
headway in Oklahoma, Indiana and Illinois, 
and the metropolitan district of New York 
became one of its strongholds. There is 
little doubt that the order gained more 
members within a radius of fifty miles of 
the New York City Hall in a single year 
than throughout the country in the first 
half-dozen years of its existence. 


THE KLAN AND THE JEWS 


The anti-Jewish element of the Klan 
played a prominent part in its growth in 
the metropolitan district of New York, since 
the Jews had established here the greatest 
and most powerful colony in their entire 
history, and their wealth, influence and 
prosperity supplied ample fuel for the en- 
vious. The anti-Catholic bait, with the chief 
offices and power in local politics in Catho- 
lic hands, was also a drawing card for the 
Klan. But the opposition to the two elements 
booted nothing at all. Tammany’s political 
influence increased under the reign of the 
Klan, and the Jew prospered more and 
more. During the period of the Klan’s local 
existence, there is no record of a synagogue 
disturbed, of the injury to either Jew or 
Klansman in rioting, nor yet of the loss of 
a single dollar by any Jewish citizen. On 
the contrary, the Jewish population in- 
creased, its bankers, philanthropists, music 
and art promoters, hotel and apartment 
owners, theatrical directors, in fact leaders 
and workerssin all possible lines of activity, 
went forward without any visible effect 
from the latest factor in our three-century 
story of religious bigotry. 

One Congressional district of New York 
affords the most striking instance of the 
lack of influence of the Klan against a 
Jewish candidate. The Nineteenth, nor- 
mally a Republican distri:t by a slight ma- 
jority, had been represented for years by 
a Protestant Republican. The difference be- 
tween the parties was so slight that any ap- 
preciable change would affect the result. 
Mr, Chandler, the Republican, was the type 
to whom a recalcitrant Democrat, impelled 
by Klan motives, might have thrown his 
suffrage. The Democrats nominated against 
him Solomon Bloom, a Jewish music pub- 
lisher. Mr. Bloom carried the district, with 
the solid Democratic vote behind him. An 
analysis of the district vote makes it clear 
that this result could not have been accom- 
plished had there been any appreciable cut- 
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ting of the ticket. And, in the midst of the 
Klan campaign, Mr. Bloom repeated his 
victory. This district is so distinctively 
typical that it tells its own story, and points 
the moral. 

What part the Klan is to bear in the 
present Presidential year remains to be 
seen. There can be no question concerning 
its dwindling power as compared with the 
movements that went before. Viewed from 
any angle, partisan or otherwise, the one 
great fact remains that decade by decade, 
from one end of the land to the other, the 
conflicting elements have softened their 


hates. -Intolerance no longer means the 
hangman, banishment, the firing squad or 
the torch. What was once a riot is now 
merely a local breach of the peace which 
the police without the aid of State militia 
can easily quell, There is every indication 
that the sentiment expressed by Washing- 
ton in 1789 is on the threshold of being 
translated into action: “Christians [and 
Jews] of different denominations will dwell 
together in more charity, and conduct them- 
selves, in respect to each other, with a more 
Christlike spirit than they have ever done 
in any former age, or in any other nation.” 


Changin, Position of the Jews in 
Poland 


By WILLIAM ZUKERMAN 


FOREIGN EpDITOoR OF THE New York Jewish Morning Journal, at THE LONDON BuREAU 


HE recent general election in Poland 
was ‘marked by the defeat of the 
parties of the extreme Right and of 
the Jewish parties. The Right National 
Bloc, which controlled the last Parliament, 
with 230 seats in the Sejm and 69 seats in 
the Senate, has been reduced to 84 seats in 
the Sejm and 18 in the Senate. The defeat 
of the Jewish parties was on a smaller scale, 
but not less decisive. Out of 36 Deputies 
in the Sejm and 8 members in the Senate, 
they have returned only 15 Deputies to the 
Sejm and 7 to the Senate, a reduction of 
more than 60 per cent. 

Both of these defeats were not unex- 
pected. They were foreseen, and even fore- 
told, but this does not diminish their signifi- 
cance. On the contrary, it raises them 
above the fickleness of an accident, and 
gives them the solidity of evolutionary 
phenomena. It makes them both sympto- 
matic of present day Poland. Another sig- 
nificant aspect of both of these events is 
that there is a definite connection between 
the two, distant as they may seem from 
each other to the casual observer. The posi- 
tion of the Jews has long been a thermom- 
eter of Poland, for they are more sensitive 
to social and psychological changes than 
other elements of Polish life. This time, 
too, the Jewish result of the election is 
closely connected with the general result, 


and reveals the condition of the country 
better than many another event. 

The cause of the failure of the Right 
parties is so obvious that it needs no long 
elucidation here. The extreme Right party 
in Poland (the Narodowa Demokraty or 
Endek for short) was more reactionary, 
more Chauvinistic, more corrupt and in- 
competent than any other Right party in 
Europe. The intense Polish nationalism, 
suppressed to a point of morbidity by the 
old Tsarist régime was carried over by this 
party into the very fabric of the new State, 
when it assumed control of the Government 
Right after the War, with the result that it 
almost suffocated the new Republic. Chau- 
vanism was made not only the cornerstone 
of the new State, but its very edifice from 
the bottom upward. Intense, narrow, bitter 


‘nationalism was made to cover up the in- 


competence and corruption of the rulers, 
their political failures, and still worse eco- 
nomic mismanagement. The revolt of May, 
1926, was in the last analysis but a revolt 
against this nationalism gone mad, against 
this incompetence and ultra reactionary 
spirit. The spectacular success of the Pil- 
sudski coup marked the end of that party. 
The present Parliamentary defeat was 
merely a confirmation of that real fact, 
which occurred over a year and a half ago. 
But let no one make the mistake of as- 
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suming that Poland has now turned Liberal 
and Progressive, for this is not the case. 
True, there is now a decided turn to the 
Left in Poland, as well as all over Europe, 
but the preponderant majority of the Sejm 
and of the country is still Conservative; it 
is, however, a conservatism more sane, more 
refined, and probably more idealistic and 
efficient than the old one. In a certain 
sense the Right parties in Poland were not 
destroyed at all. They were only made to 
change form. What occurred in Poland in 
May, 1926, and has been repeated now, was 
not an extermination of the Right but a 
grand reorganization. But this reorganiza- 
tion was sufficient to cause a thorough- 
going change in Polish society, and also to 
affect the life of the Jews. 

The defeat of the Jewish parties is a 
clear result of this. The direct reason for 
the defeat was the split within the Jewish 
parties at the election. Never before did 
the Jewish community in Poland, or any- 
where else, present such a spectacle of 
chaos, disharmony and disruption as during 
this election. The general impression in 
the non-Jewish world is that the Jews are 
remarkable for their solidarity. That this 
is not true is known to everyone who knows 
Jewish life from inside. Like most other 
peoples, Jews present a united front when 
their national life is in danger; no sooner 
is the danger over than the fiercest fight- 
ing between groups and opinions takes 
place. At any rate, this was the case at 
the last election in Poland. As many as 
eight different Jewish parties were bitterly 
fighting and struggling among themselves, 
scrambling for positions in Parliament. No 
other nationality in Poland started the cam- 
paign so early, fought more bitterly among 
themselves, and lost so heavily as did the 
Jews. The disruption of the once united 
Jewish front was complete. In certain 
Jewish quarters the moral effect of this dis- 
ruption is looked upon as a greater calam- 
ity than even the failure at the polls. 


CHANGE SINCE PILSUDSKI’s ADVENT 


This disruption of the united Jewish front 
is in itself a result, not the cause, of the 
event. Behind all the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the Jewish parties and behind 
all the petty squabbles and quarrels of a 
very unsavory campaign, there is one un- 
derlying reality which must be understood. 
That is that the position of the Jews in 
Poland has changed since the advent of 
Pilsudski. Though as yet very far from 
good, it is by general agreement much bet- 
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ter than it was under the anti-Semitic En- 
deks, when the life of the Jews in Poland 
was one long, continuous misery. 

Whatever its shortcomings in other re- 
spects, the Pilsudski régimé has at least 
abandoned anti-Semitism as an official Gov- 
ernment policy. For the first time since 
the foundation of the Polish Republic, Jews 
are, officially at least, not treated on the 
same basis as are negroes in the Southern 
States. The poisonous anti-Jewish baiting, 
which was in former days to the Polish 
press what sport and sex are to the yellow 
American journals, has been largely stopped, 
and there have even been some efforts made 
on the part of the Pilsudski Government to 
meet certain of the Jewish demands relating 
to schools and other cultural institutions. 
The economic discriminations against the _ 
Jews have not yet all been abandoned, but an 
altogether different spirit prevails in Gov- 
ernment circles in their dealing with Jews. 
If good-will is not yet sufficiently expressed 
in acts, at least no deliberate insult or dis- 
respect is shown. Jews are at least treated 
like any other national minority in Poland, 
with severity, but not with contempt. 

This was at the bottom of all the Jewish 
dissensions. The National Minorities Bloc, 
the largest Jewish party at the election, was 
in outspoken opposition to the Government. 
At the general election of five years ago, 
this bloc united all Jewish Parties, with 
the exception of the Bund (the Jewish Labor 
Party). But that was at a time when the 
country was seething with the most mur- 
derous anti-Semitic propaganda, when it 
was not safe for a Jew to travel in a rail- 
way carriage, when Poland was continually 
on the verge of pogroms, and Jewish ex- 
termination was openly advocated by the 
Polish press in the most bloodthirsty man- 
ner. That time is gone now. Even before 
the Pilsudski coup, a change had been visi- 
ble in the Polish relations toward the Jews. 
The May Revolution has introduced a new 
and better spirit.. Were the Jews to con- 
tinue the same old, implacable opposition to 
the Government, as five years ago? 

The influential Zionist Organization of 
Galicia was the first to declare that the new 
conditions required new tactics, and it seced- 
ed from the bloc. Next, the Ultra-Orthodox 
Jews formed a bloc of their own. Then fol- 
lowed the various Merchants’ and Artisans’ 
Associations, and the Jewish split was com- 
plete. The rallying cry of all seceding 
parties was that the Pilsudski Government 
deserved a friendlier attitude from the Jews 
than did the old Endek Government of five 
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years ago. To be sure this was not the only 
reason for schism. There was a good deal 
of personal squabbling, and still more plain 
political job-seeking. 

But behind all these smaller considera- 
tions was the important fact that, for the 
first time since the establishment of the 
Polish Republic, the Jews were not faced by 
a cruel, bloodthirsty enemy, who had made 
their extermination the mainstay of his 
policy. The danger to Jewish life had 
passed, and the united Jewish front crum- 
bled and fell. Social life of the Jews, like 
that of any other people, broke up into its 
natural divisions of class and personal in- 
terest, and the usual bitter internal strug- 
gles ensued. 

Far from being a tragedy, this is a much 
healthier sign of Jewish social life in Poland 
*than the rigid solidarity of former days. 
Not only does it indicate that the danger 
from the outside is over, but it is also a sign 
of an interesting change that is going on 
now in the internal life of the Jewish people 
in that country. All observers of Jewish 
life in Poland have lately commented upon 
this change, which consists in the fact that, 
to the extent to which the bloodthirsty Jew- 
baiting by the Poles has ceased, the bitter- 
ness and the aloofness of the Polish Jew 
has diminished. The wall of misunder- 
standing and animosity between the two 
nationalities is beginning to crumble. 

As in all the Western countries, Jews in 
Poland are beginning to reveal a strong 
desire for understanding and even for as- 
similation with their neighbors. Polish is 
now widely spoken and read among the 
Polish Jews. The number of Jewish period- 
icals in the Polish language is increasing, 
while the Yiddish press is declining. The 
number of children attending the Polish 
Government schools is now much larger 
than that of the special Yiddish and Hebrew 
schools, and all those demands for complete 
national autonomy so fiercely resented by 
the Poles, and just as fiercely fought for 
by the Jews several years ago, are now be- 
ginning to lose their intensity and to dis- 
appear. 
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Jews in Poland are, in other words, show- 
ing now that they are animated by the same 
ideas as their coreligionists in America, 
England, France, Germany and Russia. 
Given conditions of friendliness and equal- 
ity, they are the last to insist upon their 
narrow national rights. Intense National- 
ism is the least of the modern Jew’s traits 
all over the world. It is everywhere forced 
upon Jews from outside. The slightest re- 
lease of that pressure, and they are the first 
to renounce it. 

It was only the cruel and wild persecution 
of a mad jingoism endowed with Govern- 
ment power that created the vexed Jewish 
question in Poland, which seemed almost 
insoluble several years ago. That question 
is not only not insoluble, but it can actually 
solve itself, if only restrictions and obstacles 
are removed from its way. Needless to 
add, it is not suggested that the Jewish 
problem in Poland is already solved. What 
is meant is that the road toward its solu- 
tion has been found, and that results of the 
recent election show this road very clearly. 

As for the reduced Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the Jews, this, too, may not 
prove to be the evil that it first appears to 
be. It is generally admitted now that the 
exceptionally strong Jewish representation 
in the last Sejm did not yield any practical 
results. Parliamentarism has in general 
undergone a significant change in Eastern 
Europe, and especially in Poland. Poland 
is by no means now a Parliamentary coun- 
try in the Western European sense. At 
best it is a combination of the principles of 
parliamentarism and of enlightened autoc- 
racy. No one who knows Poland believes 
that the new Sejm will exert any important 
influence on the country. A few Jewish 
deputies more or less in the Sejm therefore 
can matter very little. It is quite possible 
that the present smaller Jewish representa- 
tion will accomplish more for a better un- 
derstanding of the Jews with their neigh- 
bors than the previous thirty-six Deputies. 
In Poland less than anywhere else now can 
the number of Deputies in Parliament affect 
the true life of a people. 
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that in 1925, the last year for which 

official returns are available, 185,593 
cases were recorded. The estimated popula- 
tion was 9,269,000. The cases ranged from 
preaches of the health laws to murder. In- 
dictable offenses were charged against 21,- 
685 persons and resulted in 17,219 convic- 
tions, increases of 1,018 and 961 respec- 
tively, compared with 1924. With occa- 
sional lapses the percentage of convictions 
in indictable offenses increased from 66 in 
1891 to 79.4 in 1925. In the latter year 
Saskatchewan led the nine Provinces with 
a percentage of 92.35. 

In all Canada 54 charges of murder were 
preferred in 1925. Convictions were regis- 
tered in 18 cases; four murderers were sent 
to asylums for the criminal insane; a few 
cases were not tried owing to lack of evi- 
dence, and trials in the balance resulted in 
acquittals. 

Canadian police believe that the criminal 
law as now framed, and the absence of pol- 
itics in its administration and enforcement, 
are their most potent weapons in the battle 
against crime. The Criminal Code is a 
Federal enactment, the administration of 
which is carried out by the Provinces. 
Superficially this appears to be a cumber- 
some plan; actually it works With smooth- 
ness. A warrant for arrest issued in the 
King’s name (since Canada owns allegiance 
to the British crown) is good in any part of 
the country. Therefore there is neither 
need nor provision for inter-Provincial ex- 
tradition. 

The police are also greatly aided by the 
care exercised in the granting of bail. Per- 
sons charged with murder cannot obtain 
bail at all, and it is seldom allowed where 
other major crimes are alleged. It is prac- 
tically impossible for persons with crim- 
inal records to obtain bail on charges of 
burglary or robbery with violence. Like the 
murder suspects, they have to stay in prison 
until their cases are disposed of. This also 
holds good in the event of appeals against 
convictions in major crime charges. 
Successful appeals against such convic- 
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tions are comparatively few, the reason be- 
ing that technicalities carry little weight. 
Under the Criminal Code the appellate court 
may dismiss an appeal, notwithstanding its 
opinion that it might allow it on any one 
of a number of grounds, “if it is also of 
opinion that no substantial wrong or mis- 
carriage of justice has actually occurred.” 
The appellate court may also increase the 
sentence of the lower court should it: decide 
that such was inadequate and the appeal 
frivolous. It also has the authority to di- 
rect a new trial instead of releasing the 
accused, and does that more frequently than 
it orders freedom. The appellate court also 
has power to change the conviction if the 
evidence discloses an offense other than the 
one upon which conviction was made. This 
is not often done. Lastly, the Crown, mean- 
ing the State, has a right to appeal where 
it regards sentences as inadequate. 

A few months ago the Attorney General 
of Ontario appealei, on the grounds of in- 
adequacy, against sentences of fifteen years’ 
imprisonment passed upon three white mar- 
ried men for an offense against a young 
woman. The appellate court added twenty 
lashes for each man. Later, an appeal on 
behalf of a colored man sentenced to death 
for rape, his victim being an aged and help- 
less white woman, resulted in commutation 
to twenty years’ imprisonment with twenty 
lashes. 

The criminal laws of Canada are based 
upon those of England. They were codified 
as the Criminal Code in 1892. Changes are 
made with caution, and generally their in- 
tent is to prevent the defeat of justice by 
obscurities and technicalities. The death 
sentence is retained for murder, rape and 
sedition. Reasonable speed in the disposi- 
tion of cases is a primary aim. 

Although judges and magistrates are fre- 
quently appointed as the reward of political 
services, they cannot be removed except 
“for cause”—misconduct, insanity and the 
like. Once they have assumed the robe they 
are barred from participation in politics. 
Election results have no effect upon their 
positions. Therefore it is assumed, and in 
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practice is the fact, that they will adminis- 
ter the law without regard to political lean- 
ings or any other outside influence. 

With a background of veteran Judges 
and Magistrates who have learned the 
habit of speedy administration of the Code, 
new appointees soon show aptitude in keep- 
ing their court calendars free of “left 
overs.” Two weeks is considered a long 
time to devote to a murder trial; one week 
is a fair average. Selection of a jury is 
usually a matter quickly disposed of. A 
murder trial opening in the morning is most 
likely to reach the taking of evidence be- 
fore evening adjournment. 


ATTORNEYS’ LIFE TENURE 


Officials other than the Judges are also 
appointed for life, including the Crown at- 
torneys (or State attorneys), who prose- 
cute for the Government. Political parties 
may come and go; these men are not af- 
fected. <A skilled Crown attorney whose 
position is secure during good behavior is 
of inestimable value in the criminal courts. 
A number of these men, of course, retire 
to take up private practice in which they 
can earn far more money than the regular 
salaries paid by the Government. They 
are also at times relieved of murder and 
other major crimes trials by the temporary 
appointment of noted counsel from the 
ranks of private practitioners. These take 
a number of cases at the periodic county 
assizes, leaving the Crown attorneys free 
to attend to the business of the regular 
courts, where the whole effort is to prevent 
clogging of the wheels of justice. 

Police officials, too, are appointed for 
“good behavior” or life. In some parts of 
the country municipal police forces are con- 
trolled by a commission composed of the 
senior County Judge, the senior Police Mag- 
istrate and the Mayor of the city or town. 
Elsewhere a committee of the municipal 
Council has charge of the police force. 
Changing municipal administration does 
not mean change for police officers. Good 
service is their assurance of continuance. 
Cases do occur where inefficiency or worse 
is charged. The law provides means for 
inquiry and such action as is found neces- 
sary; but these cases are not many. One 
might easily name a score of Canadian 
chiefs of police who have been in their posts 
from ten to forty years. 

In addition to the municipal forces Can- 
ada has county and Provincial police forces 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(formerly the Royal North West Mounted), 
which remains a Federal force. It now op- 
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erates in the older and settled parts of 
Eastern Canada as well as in the North- 
west and the Arctic Circle. In old Canada 
it was specifically assigned duties con. 
nected with the customs and excise laws, 
the narcotic drug act, the smuggling of 
aliens and the guardianship of sub-treasury 
branches. But it works in harmony with 
the other police forces, as do the inde- 
pendent police forces maintained by the 
railway and steamship companies. The 
Criminal Code is a strong link that helps 
to bind all these agencies of law and order 
together with a common purpose. 

Pleas of insanity or abnormalities are re- 
garded with suspicion by Canadian courts. 
As a rule the evidence of alienists called 
for the Crown is accepted as against that 
of similar witnesses called for the defense. 
There is really no trial if it is absolutely 
certain that the arraigned person is insane. 
A formality is gone through which results 
in commitment to an asylum. If it can be 
proved that a person who has committed 
murder, for instance, was sane at the time, 
but has since become insane, incarceration 
in an asylum carries with it the power of 
the Crown to try him for that crime should 
he subsequently be certified as of sound 
mind. 

A Canadian Judge, in addressing the 
jury, has authority to comment and us- 
ually does so freely, upon the evidence 
given in any case which is tried before 
him. In a recent murder trial at Valley- 
field, Quebec, the accused being a young 
man and his wife, it was contended by the 
defense that a man who had not been cap- 
tured had actually fired the fatal shots 
and that the young wife had attempted to 
stop him. The Judge told the jury that 
all the circumstances pointed clearly to a 
conspiracy in which husband and wife had 
taken a leading part. He added: “If she 
did jerk up the hand of the revolver, as the 
defense submits, then she had a revolver 
in fact. I am perfectly ready to admit 
that Palmer [the man who escaped] did the 
shooting. Still all three are guilty.” The 
jury was twenty-five minutes in reaching 
a verdict of guilty, and the man and his * 
wife were sentenced to be hanged. 


RIGHTS OF ACCUSED PERSONS 


There -was an incident in the same trial 
which showed that, though technicalities are 
not allowed to obscure the facts of evidence, 
every care is taken to protect the rights of 
the accused. The woman was alleged to 
have made a statement to police officers 1n 
Colorado, whence she and her husband were 














extradited to Canada. The statement was 
in the nature of a confession, but the Judge 
refused its being submitted in court on the 
ground that it had been made in the absence 
of the husband, and without opportunity to 
consult him or a legal adviser. In this case, 
counsel for the defense was provided at the 
expense of the Crown. 

Third degree examinations are a trespass 
upon the rights of the accused seldom re- 
sorted to in Canada. It is the boast of the 
Canadian police that this method of investi- 
gation is not at all employed by them be- 
cause the surest way to secure conviction is 
the careful preparation of every case in 
which there is no reason to doubt the guilt 
of the accused. That is a contributory 
cause to the fairly high percentage of con- 
victions in cases brought to trial. The 
courts are also watchful of this as of other 
safeguards surrounding the principle that 
the Crown must prove guilt. Application 
before the appellate court for a new trial 
for a native Indian of British Columbia who 
was sentenced to death for murder was suc- 
cessful because of the suspicion that some- 
thing in the nature of third degree methods 
had been adopted by one police officer 
working on the case. A Judge of the High 
Court recently addressing a gathering of 
police officers used this case to emphasize 
the necessity of care in the obtaining of evi- 
dence that could not be attacked for senti- 
mental reasons by counsel hard pressed to 
find other grounds. 

In the last two or three years the gunman 
type of bank robber, burglar and payroll 
snatcher has become more common in Can- 
ada. Magistrates and Judges are in con- 
sequence adding the lash with frequency to 
long terms of imprisonment. In Toronto 
the youthful leader of a gang of robbers 
who admitted twenty-five or thirty charges 
was captured on his return from a trip to 
the United States and before he had a 
chance to use the revolver that figured in 
many of his depredations. Next morning 
he pleaded guilty to all the charges, was 
sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment 
and twenty lashes. Then he was taken 
across the read to the county court where 
he p'eaded guilty to other charges, was 
given a concurrent sentence of twelve years 
and, in addition, twenty more lashes. The 
following week he was convicted, on his 
own plea of guilty, of a bank robbery in 
another part of Ontario and had five years 
added to his prison term, the Judge re- 
marking that he thought the forty lashes 
enough for the time. The three other 
young men in this gang who were convicted 
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of participation in a number of crimes were 
ali sentenced to receive twenty lashes and 
to serve long terms of imprisonment. Men 
who are convicted of robbery or burglary 
and who are found to have revolvers on 
their persons are sure of heavy sentences, 
regardless of whether they have been pre- 
viously convicted or are only first offenders. 
It is, of course, against the law to carry 
weapons without a police permit, and the 
latter is not easily obtainable in Canada. 
That does not prevent desperadoes obtain- 
ing revolvers and the practice of carrying 
them merely is resulting in stiffer penalties 
for offenders who are caught. Two men 
who came from Michigan into Ontario in 
pursuit of their business of rum-running 
were arrested and charged with carrying 
weapons dangerous to the public peace, and 
were sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. Counsel took their case to the appel- 
late court, but the sentences were confirmed. 
One of the judges, while examining one of 
the revolvers, a United States Army auto- 
matic, said it was obviously intended for 
murder, should murder be found necessary 
by the two prisoners. The law, he declared, 
did not tolerate Canadian citizens carrying 
such weapons illegally, and would not allow ~ 
it on the part of men from other countries. 
Parole and ticket-of-leave for unexpired 
term prisoners have been more or less de- 
batable questions in Canada. Ontario is 
the only Province that has a separate and 
distinct parole board which deals with ap- 
plications from inmates of jails and reform- 
atories under Provincial jurisdiction. In 
1926 it heard 1,296 requests and granted*473 
paroles. The administration of peniten- 
tiaries is under the control of the Federal 
Government, and ticket-of-leave and parole 
from them, as well as from the penal insti- 
tutions of all the Provinces except Ontario, 
are matters dealt with by the Remission 
Branch of the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice. On recommendation of the Remission 
branch 750 releases were granted during 
the year ending in September, 1926. Thus 
for the whole of Canada during 1926 there 
were given somewhat more than 1,200 re- 
leases on parole and ticket-of-leave. The 
police have no objection to the principle un- 
derlying these releases—that of giving de- 
serving cases, and especially first offenders, 
a chance to make a new start. But they 
have for a number of years conducted a 
steady campaign against its application to 
criminals with records. In this they have 
been met more than half way by the author- 
ities, and on the whole the result has been 
mutually satisfactory to both sides. 





Murder and the Death Penalty 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 


CONSULTING STATISTICIAN, PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSERVATIVE estimate places the 
A annual number of deaths due to mur- 
der in the United States at about 
12,000. This estimate includes every de- 
gree of legal responsibility, whether homi- 
cide or murder in the first degree, justifi- 
able homicide or homicide in the course of 
duty, for the number of criminals or per- 
sons suspected of serious crimes killed by 
officers of the law is by no means insig- 
nificant. Much larger, however, is the 
number of criminals killed by other crimi- 
nals as the result of gang warfare, which 
has been a serious matter in certain sections 
of the country. Murder is murder, for 
every one has an inalienable right to his 
life. To no section of the country does this 
apply with greater force than to the South, 
where the murder of negroes is looked upon 
with far too much indifference. Within 
the murder category also come lynchings, 
which, fortunately, for recent years have 
shown a tendency to decline. 

The United States is one of the few great 
countries without national judicial statis- 
tics. The absence of such statistics makes 
the scientific study of the murder problem 
exceedingly difficult, for there are always 
four or five fundamental questions involved 
in the killing of a person. There is (1) the 
crime itself, (2) the detection and appre- 
hension of the criminal, (3) the indictment 
and prosecution of the criminal, and (4) 
the penalty imposed and its enforcement. 
All that we know with reasonable certainty 
is the approximate number of persons killed 
during the course of a year. This informa- 
tion is disclosed in the annual mortality 
statistics of cities and States in conformity 
to the international classification of causes 
of death. All such deaths are classified as 
homicides. But even here there is a loop- 
hole, in that deaths from infanticide are 
frequently not included in the aggregate, 
but separately returned in the analysis of 
causes of death at ages under one. Thus, 
for illustration, in 1925 in the registration 
area, which represents about 90 per cent. 
of the American population, there were reg- 
istered 8,893 deaths from homicide, not in- 
cluding, however, 158 deaths from infanti- 
cide. In Canada in 1925 there occurred 98 
deaths from homicide, not including 17 
deaths from infanticide. Thus there re- 


mains a margin of error which is difficult 
to deal with. But the estimate of 12,000 
deaths from homicide in the United States 
during 1927 includes also a reasonable al- 
lowance for accidents and suicides, which 
in all probability were homicides, but do 
not admit of a positive diagnosis. 

The homicide problem in America is not 
diminishing, but increasing in seriousness, 
According to my annual review of the homi- 
cide record of thirty-one American cities 
which have continuous records since 1900, 
the homicide death rate has increased from 
51 per million in 1900 to 101 in 1927. The 
rate has been as high as 113 in 1924. Out 
of 122 American cities reviewed for the two 
years 1926-27 the homicide death rate in- 
creased in 51 of the cities during the course 
of the year. The homicide death rate is 
highest in the city of Memphis, which for 
many years has maintained an unenviable 
distinction. In 1927 the Memphis homicide 
rate was 69.3, against an average of 10.4 
for all cities considered. In other words, 
the Memphis homicide death rate was seven 
times the normal for the country at large. 
An effort is made every year to explain 
the excess on the ground of non-residents, 
but there are no serious reasons for be- 
lieving that this excess is relatively much 
greater than in the cities of New Orleans, 
Birmingham or Baltimore, with which 
Memphis may be compared. The New Or- 
leans homicide death rate for 1927 was 32. 
Of course, in the case of the Southern 
cities, the situation is seriously complicated 
by the negro element, which is much more 
prone to murder than the whites. This ex- 
plains in part the excessive homicide rate in 
Detroit, which has a substantial increase in 
the colored population of recent years. In 
1927 the Detroit rate was 18.7, while that 
of New York City was only 6.1 and that of 
Boston 3.9. The Chicago rate for the same 
year was 13.3. 

Aside from our lamentable deficiency in 
exact data regarding judicial procedure in 
homicide cases, no attempt has been made 
to subject the homicide death certificates to 
an extended and critical analysis. Through 
the courtesy of several Southern Boards of 
Health, I have been furnished with copies 
of original death certificates representing 
deaths from homicide for a period of years. 
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As an illustration, I may give the facts for 
New Orleans, which during the seven years 
1920-26 had 763 deaths from homicide, of 
which 234 were white persons and 529 were 
colored persons. The average age at death 
of white persons was 34.6 years and that 
of colored persons 29.8 years. Of the total 
mortality from homicide as_ previously 
given, 565 deaths were caused by firearms, 
or respectively 173 for white persons and 
392 for colored persons. In other words, 
of the homicide deaths 76 per cent. were 
caused by firearms. This illustration for 
New Orleans is sufficiently typical to serve 
the purpose. It emphasizes the outstanding 
fact of the homicide problem, which is to 
be traced to the ease with which firearms 
are obtainable and the common habit of 
“oun-toting” in many sections of the coun- 
try. That the situation is much worse in 
the South than elsewhere is shown by the 
fact that during the same seven years only 
48.4 per cent. of the deaths from homicide 
were caused by firearms in the City of 
Boston. In Birmingham, where conditions 
again are typically Southern and where 
gun-toting is a common practice, the pro- 
portion of homicide deaths by firearms was 
73 per cent. As is well known to every 
student of the homicide problem, the coun- 
tries in which the murder death rate is low- 
est are the countries in which the carrying 
or possession of firearms is permissible only 
under strict Government regulations. All 
efforts to curtail the traffic in firearms 
have met with determined opposition on the 
part of the interests concerned. 

The average age at death of murder vic- 
tims visualizes the economic nature of the 
problem. In Boston, for example, the aver- 
age age was 31.6 years, or respectively 32.4 
years for men and 35.2 years for women. 
Thus the lives sacrificed to our conditions 
of extraordinary lawlessness and apathy on 
the part of the public represent an enor- 
mous economic loss to the nation. 


EFFECT OF DEATH PENALTY ON CRIME 


Overshadowing general discussions is the 
public concern as to the efficacy of the 
death penalty. Here again no extended 
critical studies have been made of the avail- 
able facts of the situation. I have obtained 
from official sources returns of executions 
in a number of States for a period of years. 
In five States, California, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania, since 
1917, a total of 451 persons have been exe- 
cuted, or, on the average, 41 per annum. 
The number has been as low as 23 during 
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1917 and as high as 61 during 1922 and 
1925. The number of murder deaths in 
these States during the years under review 
has continuously increased. There seems to 
be no precise correlation whatever between 
the enforcement of the death penalty and 
the control of the murder situation. Any 
one who observes the details of the situation 
in particular States must have noticed that 
an execution is almost invariably followed 
by several crimes of a like nature for which 
the criminal was put to death. In Boston 
lately we had the execution of a boy 19 
years of age for killing a policeman. But 
on the same day there was an atrocious 
murder, and there was another murder a 
few weeks later of a young woman under 
particularly tragic circumstances. In New 
York City the execution of Snyder and 
Gray did not prevent a number of dreadful 
cases within a few days or weeks after. A 
study of the facts cannot but convince one 
of the precariousness of the enforcement of 
the death penalty and its far-fetched rela- 
tion to the repression of homicidal crimes. 
In New York State there is one execution 
to about every 40 deaths from homicide. In 
Massachusetts the ratio is much higher, 
varying for different years. In Massachu- 
setts since 1916 we have had no executions 
during five years and only one execution in 
each of the remainder, excepting during 
1927, when six persons were put to death. 
There is not the slightest evidence that the 
six deaths in question had any deterrent 
effect on the homicide death rate of the 
State. As a matter of fact, Worcester, 
Mass., for example, during 1927 had 10 
deaths from homicide against 3 during 1926. 
Thus the six executions had not the slight- 
est effect on the Worcester homicide rate. 
New Bedford, which had no deaths from 
homicides in 1926, had one homicide in 1927. 
Haverhill, which had no homicides in 1926, 
had 3 deaths from homicide in 1927, 
and in Fall River the number of deaths dur- 
ing each of the two years remained the 
same. In Brockton there was 1 death in 
1926, while there was none in 1927, and in 
Springfield there were 2 in 1927, against 3 
in 1926. Thus the experience of the State 
does not in the slightest degree prove the 
deterrent effect of the death penalty, which 
was more rigorously enforced in 1927 than 
during many years preceding it. 

Another suggestive lesson can be drawn 
from the experience of Rhode Island, in 
which State the death penalty was abolished 
in 1852. Providence in 1927 had a homicide 
death rate of only 3.9, or identically the 
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same as the rate for Boston. Rhode Island’s 
experience has been admirably discussed by 
Harold A. Phelps in the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology for February, 1928. I cannot, 
however, accept his conclusion that “so far 
as the homicide rate itself is concerned, 
Rhode Island, like other States, has an ex- 
cessive number of deaths from this cause.” 
As a matter of fact, the Rhode Island rate 
is lower than the rate for most of the other 
States, and particularly the States in which 
the death penalty is enforced. 


THE FIREARMS PROBLEM 


But the question will never be solved by 
statistics, which at best are only a clue as 
to certain causative factors, which should 
be taken into consideration. Of these the 
firearms question is the outstanding aspect 
of our lamentable and unenviable position 
as the foremost civilized country in the 
world in which the homicide death rate is 
the highest. A contrast may properly be 
drawn between the homicide rate of Moscow 
and that of an American city of correspond- 
ing size. Moscow has an approximate popu- 
lation of not quite 2,000,000, and may, 
therefore, be compared with Detroit and 
Chicago. In 1925 the Moscow homicide 


death rate was 4.5 per 100,000, while that 
of Chicago was 13.3 and that of Detroit 
18.7. During the worst period in the his- 
tory of Moscow, the last year of the war, 
the homicide rate reached only 8.2 per 100,- 
000, whiich is still much less than the aver- 


age for our American cities. During one 
of the worst years of the Russian revolu- 
tion, or 1922, the rate was only 6.1. The 
corresponding figures for Leningrad indi- 
cate a much higher rate, or 10.5 per 100,000 
for 1925. The figure has been as high as 
26.7 for 1922. Even then it is only a little 
less than one-third the normal homicide 
death rate prevailing in Memphis. Com- 
pared with European countries, Canada, 
Australia and the Union of South Africa, 
our unenviable position challenges the seri- 
ous consideration of every lover of his coun- 
try, proud of its pre-eminence in other di- 
rections. 

If the death penalty is desirable it should 
be enforced. At the present time it is 
doubtful if more than 200 persons a year 
are executed in this country, or less than 
1 in 50 of the murder cases that occur. 
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As I have often had occasion to say, mur- 
der is becoming more and more difficult of 
detection, and the evidence is continuously 
confused in such a manner as to make 4 
precise diagnosis difficult in the choice be- 
tween murder, accident and suicide. Mur- 
ders are also becoming more atrocious and 
ruthless. Murder is in many cases followed 
by. the suicide of the murderer. In fact, 
Suicides are most common among persons 
anticipating arrest, under indictment or 
awaiting trial. Suicides in prison are by 
no means rare and are suggestive of a lack 
of proper precautions. In this, as in many 
other directions, we show a most regrettable 
weakness in our judicial system. The per- 
son accused of crime is given far too many 
liberties, while every chance is offered for 
a miscarriage of justice. While, theoreti- 
cally, no murderer is probably entirely sane 
at the time of committing the deed, it is, 
nevertheless, a travesty of justice to render 
a verdict of insanity in cases in which the 
mental responsibility of the person con- 
cerned was perfectly obvious. The pardon- 
ing power is frequently abused and there 
are many more murderers at large than is 
good for the community. Our sentences 
should mean what they say and not be 
treated with derision. But judicial reforms 


are slow and bitterly opposed by those who _ . 


benefit by the intricacies and countless 
loopholes of our judicial system. 

Something must be radically wrong with 
our national life and character which gives 
emphasis to an increasing tendency to take 
life, often on the slightest provocation. 
Something must be wrong with our educa- 
tional system which does not emphasize the 
law of obedience or the sanctity of life and 
property as a prior consideration. We are 
apparently drifting toward chaos in mat- 
ters of convictions on fundamental ques- 
tions, which in former years were looked 
upon as settled and operative on conduct. 
We are failing grievously in teaching the 
duty of discipline and restraint. We are 
making a fetich out of law enforcement for 
sumptuary purposes, while neglecting the 
fundamental duty of the Government to 
protect life and property at all hazards. In 
any event, the facts in the case are the 
worst indictment of any nation on earth as 
regards the inclination to take human life 
and in a large proportion of cases to escape 
the consequences of the deed. 





BEFORE THE 
START OF 
THE FLIGHT 
Mechanics 
Working on the 
Bremcn ata 
Berlin Aero- 
drome Before 
the Flight to 
Ireland. 


(Associated 
Press Photo.) 


THE MEN 
WHO FLEW 
FROM IRE- 

TAND TO 
LABRADOR 

(From Left to 
Right) Captain 
Herman Koehl, 
Major Fitzmau- 
rice and Baron 
Gunther von 
Huenefeld. 


fa aeeeentoen (Wide World.) 


s AT THE END OF THE FLIGHT 
The Bremen as It Was Left by Its Crew on Greenely Island When the Engine 
Refused to Function. 
(Paramount News-Associated Press Photo.) 


THE RESC L 
The Machine Which Took the Bremen’s Crew From Greenely Island to Murray Bay, 
Quebec. 





NEW YORK’S WELCOME TO TRANSATLANTIC FLIERS 


OUTSIDE THE PUB- 


LIC LIBRARY 
The crowd at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth 
Avenue on April 30, 
when the crew of the 
Bremen was welcomed 

in New York 

(Times Wide World) 


THE SCENE ON 
BROADWAY 
One of the features of 
the reception was the 
throwing of pieces of 
paper from the. sky- 
scrapers which the 
parade passed 


(Times Wide World) 
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DEATH OF A 
FAMOUS 
AIRMAN. 


Floyd Bennett, Whé 
Was the Pilot of 
the First Airplane 
to Fly to the North 
Pole and Back, and 
Who, in an At- 
tempt to Reach 
Greenely Island, 
Where Koehl and 
von Huenefeld 
Were Waiting, Was 
Taken IN With 
Pneumonia, From 


Which He Died. 


(New York Times 


BENNETT’S GREAT SACRIFICE 


LINDBERGH’S 
ERRAND OF 
MERCY. 
The American 
Airman Leaving 
Curtiss Field, 
New York, to Fly 
to Quebec With 
Serum for Floyd 
Bennett as He 
Lay Dying. 
(International.) 


AVIATORS’ 
MEETING AT 
LAKE ST. 
AGNES. 
Bennett Greeting 
Major Fitz- 


maurice. 





WILKINS’S GREAT FLIGHT OVER POLAR SEAS 


WILKINS’S AEROPLANE . 
At Fairbanks, Alaska, En Route to Point Barrow, From Which Point the Flight 


to Spitzbergen Was Made. 
ide World.) 


(Times 


CAPTAIN GEORGE H. WILKINS 
The Australian Aviator, Who, With 
Lieut. Carl B. Eielson as Pilot, Flew 

From Alaska to Spitzbergen. 
(Hughes Photo.) 
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LIEUT. CARL B. EIELSON 
A Former Air Mail Pilot of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Who Piloted Captain Wil- 
kins on His Polar Flight. 
(U. & U.) 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN AVIATION 


THE ITALIAN NORTH POLE EXPEDITION 
The Italia, in Which General Nobile Will Attempt to Fly to the North Pole. 
(Times Wide World.) 





THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY’S NEW PLANE 
CARRIER 
The Lexington in Dock in 
San Francisco, With an Aero- 
plane Rising From Its Decks. 
(P. & A.) 


A NEW PARACHUTE 

RECORD 

Army Airmen Leaping From 

a Theoretically Disabled Aero- 

plane Over Canute Field, Illi- 

nois, in the Record. Time of 

Eight and One-fifth Seconds. 
(Acme.) 
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THE ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE HABSBURG MONARCHY 


(Illustrating the Article Elsewhere in This Magazine.) 


THE EX-EMPRESS ZITA, 
Widow of thé Last Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. 

(Times Wide World.) 


THE ‘‘EMPEROR”’ OTTO. 
Son of the Late Emperor 
Karl, Whom It Is Hoped to 


Make King of Hungary. 


THE HABSBURG HOME 
IN SPAIN. 
The Chateau at Lequeitio, 


Where the Ex-Empress and 


Her Family Are Now 


Living. 





THE PATH TO UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE TWO 
AMERICAS 


(Illustrating the Article by James Brown Scott Elsewhere in This Magazine.) 
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THE CAPITOL, BUENOS AIRES, 


Where the Destinies of the Argentine Repub- 


lic Are Directed. 


JAMES BROWN SCOTT, 
Director of the Division of International Law 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and First Carnegie Professor to South 
America. 


THE MONROE PALACE, RIO DE JANEIRO, 


A Symbol of. Brazil’s Recognition of the Doctrine First Enunciated by the United 
States Over a Century Ago. 





STATESMEN OF FHE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


(Illustrating the. Article on Great Britain ‘and Her Dominions Elsewhere in This 


Magazine.) 


W. L. MACKEN- 
ZIE KING, 
Prime Minister of 
Canada. 


(Times Wide 
World.) 


SIR AUSTEN 
CHAMBER- 
LAIN, 
British Foreign 


Secretary. 


STANLEY M. BRUCE, 
Prime Minister of Australia. 
(Times Wide World.) 


JOSEPH G. 
COATES, 
Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. 


(Times Wide 
World.) 


GEN. J. B. M. HERTZOG, 
Prime Minister of South 
Africa. 

(Keystone. ) 





MIGHTY BATTLESHIPS OF AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


THE LARGEST SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Passing Through the Golden Gate to Anchor in San Francisco After Manoeuvres at Sea. 
(Wide World.) 


H. M. S. RENOWN AT FULL SPEED 
During Recent Manoeuvres of the British Fleet. 
(Underwood.) 





PERSONALITIES IN THE MONTH’S NEWS 


MARTIN B. MADDEN IRA E. ROBINSON 
Veteran Republican Leader in Con- Appointed by President Coolidge as the 
gress, Who Died on April 27 New Chairman of the National Radio 


Commission 
(© Underwood & Underwood) (Times Wide World) 


WALTER F. GEORGE JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


United States Senator From Georgia, a American Jurist and Diplomat Who 
Candidate for the Democratic Presi- Has Just Resigned From the 
dential Nomination World Court 


(Times Wide World) (Harris & Ewing) 





TWO GREAT AMERICAN CATHEDRALS 


THE NATIONAL CATHE- 
DRAL AT WASHINGTON, 
my C. 

Design of the Building Now 
Under Construction on _ the 
Highest Ground in the District 
of Columbia. 
(National Cathedral Association.) 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 
NEW YORK 
Architect’s Design of the West 
Front. The Width Is 207 Feet, 
the Style French Gothic. One of 
the Features of This Cathedral 
When Complete Will Be the In- 
genious Interlocking Arrange- 
ment by Which the Architect, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Secured 
Support for the Great Central 
Tower Above the Transept in 
Structural Harmony With the 
Frontal Towers and the Roof of 
the Nave. Mr. Cram’s Work Is 
Described as a Remarkable Va- 
riation of the Medieval Style in 
Modern Building. 





NEW STATUES IN THE HALL OF FAME 


Busts of Five Great Americans Added to Those Already in the Hall of Fame on the 
Campus of New York University. 
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SPORTSMEN OF EUROPE 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
The Heir to the British Throne in One of His Recent Riding Accidents. 
(Times Wide World.) 


KING GUST AV OF KING ALFONSO- OF THE EX-CROWN 


SWEDEN SPAIN, PRINCE OF 
io. : With Trophy Won in a GERMANY, 
” a ve Recent Pigeon Shooting Another Royal Tennis 


i Competition at Seville. __ Player. 
(Times Wide World.) (‘Thnes Wide World.) (Times Wide World.) 





RULERS AND LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


NEW ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
CHIEFS OF 

THE 
PHILIPPINES 

(From Left to 

Right) Manuel 

Roxas, Speaker 

of the House; 

Henry L. Stim- 

son, Governor- 

General; Eugene 

A. Gilmore, 

Vice - Governor- 

General, and 

Sergio Osmena, 

Senator and 

Temporary Ma- 
jority Leader. 


(Acme.) 


CHANG GENERAL PETER 
TSO-LIN a WRANGEL 

7 Russian Anti-Bolshevist 
Leader, Who Died on 


Dictator of Pe- 
king, Wearing 4 
an $8,000 Uni- : ' April 25. 
form, and His (Times Wide World.) 

Two Grand- 

sons, Both of 

Whom Are MARSHAL FOCH 


Honorary a A New Photograph of the 
Colonels. i Generalissimo of the Al- 
lied Armies in the World 
World.) War, Now 77 Years of Age. 


(Times Wide World.) 


(Times Wide 





THE MARRIAGE OF AN AMERICAN TO AN INDIAN PRINCE 


CHRISTIAN GIRL’S CONVERSION TO HINDUISM. 
Miss Miller, Seated Before the Sacred Fire, Performing the Ceremonies of Her Con- 
version to Hinduism Before Her Marriage to the ex-Maharajah of Indore. 
Times Wide World. 


THE FORMER MISS NANCY THE HEAD OF ORTHODOX HINDUISM, 
ANN MILLER the Jagadura Shankaracharava of Karwir 
of Seattle; With Her Husband, the Pith, Who Gave the Benediction at the Mar- 
Former Maharajah of Indore riage of Miss Miller to the ex-Maharajah of 
- Indore at Nasik, a City of Holiest Hindu 
Associations. 
(Times Wide World.) (Times Wide World.) 


After the Wedding Ceremony. 





GIGANTIC MEMORIAL OF THE CONFEDERACY 


td a as 
GENERAL ROBERT 
E. LEE 
On his famous _ horse, 
Traveler, carved on the 
side of Stone Mountain, 
the first unit of the me- 
morial to be completed 


(Times Wide World) 


SCULPTURE ON A 
LARGE SCALE 
A close-up view of the 
workmen putting the fin- 
ishing touches on the head 
of General Lee in the Stone 
Mountain Memorial 


(Times Wide World) 
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Memories of John Brown of 
Osawatomie 


By SAMUEL M. LE PAGE 


DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY, OTTAWA UNIVERSITY, KANSAS 


past is forgotten! This fact was 

forcibly brought to mind during a 
recent visit to some of the places made 
famous by John Brown in Kansas. A 
search was made for real, first-hand evi- 
dence of the presence of this old hero in 
and around the Pottawatomie section. It 
goes without saying that such evidence is 
searce and all the while becoming more so. 

It will be useful here to recall the main 
incidents of Brown’s career. Born in Con- 
necticut in the year 1800 of Puritan ances- 
tors, he was taken by his parents at an 
early age to Ohio. At the age of 18 he 
studied for the ministry, but abandoned this 
purpose and turned to land surveying. He 
engaged in various types of business, but 
met with small success and became bank- 
rupt at Akron, Ohio, in 1842. He then lived 
and worked successively in the State of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New York. 
Meanwhile he had conceived an intense 
hatred of the institution of slavery and had 
resolved to do everything in his power to 
bring about its destruction. 

In 1854, five of his sons moved to Kan- 
sas, where a violent conflict was beginning 
between the “Free State” and the pro- 
slavery settlers; in 1855 he joined his sons 
and immediately became a conspicuous fig- 
ure in the border warfare which led to 
actual bloodshed on more than one occasion. 
After raising money in the Eastern States 
for use in the Kansas struggle against 
slavery, in 1858-9 he proceeded to carry out 
his long-cherished scheme for facilitating 
the escape of fugitive slaves by establish- 
ing in the mountains of Virginia a strong- 
hold for such fugitives, where they could 
defend themselves against their pursuers. 

After setting up at Chatham, Canada, 
with eleven white and thirty-five negro 
associates, a “Provisional Constitution and 
Ordinance for the People of the United 
States,” Brown, with only eighteen men 
(five of whom were negroes), on Oct. 16, 
1859, attacked and captured the Federal 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., together 
with sixty of the leading citizens. On Oct. 
18 he was overpowered by a small force of 


He quickly things change and the 
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United States Marines under Colonel Robert 
E. Lee, was captured, seriously wounded, 
thrown into prison at Charlestown, Va. 
(now West Virginia), tried, condemned for 
“treason and conspiring and advising with 
slaves and other rebels, and murder in the 
first degree,” and on Dec. 2, 1859, was 
hanged at Charlestown. 

Intensely religious by nature, Brown had 
in him much of the gloomy fanaticism of 
his Puritan ancestors. He believed that he 
held a divine commission to destroy slavery 
by violent means. 

Brown was twice married and was the 
father of twenty children, eight of whom 
died in early childhood. His sons aided him 
in all his activities; two of them were killed 
at Harpers Ferry, and Owen Brown, who 
died in 1889, was long the only survivor of 
the attack. 

So much for the main events of John 
Brown’s spectacular career, inseparably 
connected with the famous popular song 
which became widely spread in the North 
shortly after his execution, and which is 
still sung today: 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 


grave, 
But his soul goes marching on. 


It has now been a little more than seventy 
years since John Brown first went to Kan- 
sas to aid his sons in a wild, new country, 
and to do that which, to his mind, was of 
much more importance—to weaken the 
cause of slavery and make Kansas a free 
State. We were well aware of the fact that 
Kansas is a comparatively new country, 
and, therefore subject to frequent changes 
in population. Yet it would seem as if there 
would be a few of the older generation left, 
enough to keep alive some of the traditions 
of the past. The average citizen of the 
community ought to know something of 
the things which happened only a genera- 
tion ago. Our first visit to Osawatomie, 
however, was practically vain. It was here 
that the Rev. S. L. Adair, a brother-in-law 
of John Brown, settled as a missionary 
when Kansas was opened up as a Territory. 
Enough time was spent by Brown at the 
home of this brother-in-law to give to the 
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house the name of the John Brown house. 
With these thoughts in mind, we approached 
a citizen of the town and asked him whether 
he could tell us where the John Brown 
house was to be found. The man scratched 
his head a bit and then repeated the name 
“Brown.” In answer to our query he finally 
said: “I know one man by the name of 
Brown, but his name is not John.” After 
we had finally made ourselves clear we 
were directed to the postoffice, where we 
made little progress. 


PERSONAL MEMORIES 


Not all our search was quite so fruitless 
as this first attempt. At Rantoul, Kan., we 
found a Mr. J. O. Seymour, whose mother 
was invited for supper at the home of 
Orson Day, another brother-in-law of 
Brown’s. Before supper was served the 
guest had a wait of some little time. 
Brown, who was also a guest, was nowhere 
in sight. Then, when all was ready, the 
curtains at the corner of the room parted 
and Brown stepped out and took the seat 
immediately in front of him. At Ottawa, 
Kan., there lives Mrs. McCracken, the 
daughter of Alexander A. Burney, a Free 
State Democrat, who came from Alabama 
in February, 1857, and settled on the claim 
just north of the Day farm. Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken remembers hearing her father say 
that he had often been at the Day home 
when Brown was supposed to be there, 
but that he had never seen him, as he was 
always in hiding. 

In all these incidents there was a little 
closer touch to the object of our search. As 
the children say in their game, we were 
getting warmer. The Seymour family, how- 
ever, informed us that the descendants of 
Orson Day were all dead, and that recently 
the last of the Brown children had died in 
California. Of the Adair family there were 
two descendants left living near the old 
homestead—a_ great-granddaughter, Miss 
Remington, living in Osawatomie, and her 
sister, Mrs. Willis, living in Ottawa, Kan. 
Later we interviewed the second of these 
descendants. She remembered hearing her 
grandmother tell some of the stories con- 
cerning early days in Kansas. Her grand- 
mother had seen the little lean-to kitchen 
of the old homestead filled with slaves who 
were being secretly smuggled out of the 
country. 

But our search was for first-hand evi- 
dence. Was there no one who had seen the 
old hero and who could remember some per- 
sonal experience in connection with him? 
Down in the southeastern corner of the 
























































































JOHN BROWN 


From a steel engraving made from a photo- 

graph taken about 1859. The original is in 

the possession of the Kansas State Historical 
Society 


State, near Baxter Springs, the scene of 
one of Quantrell’s wild escapades, we found 
a Mr. Johnson, whose father was a prac- 
ticing physician in those early days. Mr. 
Johnson had a faint recollection of seeing 
Brown. We were getting warmer still. 
Then, coming up the old Fort Scott trail, 
we passed through a little village called 
Trading Post. On the way we had achance 
conversation with a stranger who gave as 
his parting advice: “Don’t fail to see Amos 
Tubbs at Trading Post. He will be able to 
give you information concerning pioneer 
days.” After visiting the monument which 
commemorates the massacre by the Border 
Ruffians of some of the leading citizens of 
that community, we hunted up Mr. Tubbs. 

Mr. Tubbs is a hermit living in an old, 
somewhat dilapidated frame cottage, the 
stone doorstep of which bore the date of 
1856. After arousing him from his nap we 
found him quite amiable. One end of the 
disheveled cottage was curtained off as a 
museum. Here were a number of relics 
reminiscent of early days—old pistols, guns 
of various makes, wearing apparel of an 














earlier day, and so forth. Mr. Tubbs remem- 


pered quite well incidents in connection 
with the Trading Post massacre, when the 
Border Ruffians took eleven men out to a 
neighboring ravine, lined them up and shot 
them. But his memory was just a little 
clouded when it came to the personal ap- 
pearance of John Brown. He remembered 
that on one occasion (he was only a boy of 
12 at the time) Brown had said to him that 
if he would play a certain hymn on his vio- 
lin he should have as a present the hymn 
book from which the song was taken. The 
boy had won the book and had kept it till 
just a short time previous to this interview. 


A MEETING WITH BROWN 


By far the most interesting character 
that we found was - Mr. Charles Cutler, 
who lives just south of Rantoul. Mr. Cutler, 
by the way, is a great-grandson of Manas- 
sah Cutler, one of the early New England 
divines who were interested in the Ohio 
Company and the settlement of the Mus- 
kingum Valley. Although Mr. Cutler was 
in his ninety-third year, his hair and beard 
were only slightly gray. Of things in gen- 
eral his memory was good, of details a little 
cloudy. On his way from Iowa to Kansas 
he remembered overtaking the Brown party 
as it was starting out one morning. For 
some distance he rode along with John 
Brown, who was mounted on a small horse. 
As they went along Brown related the story 
of the battle of Osawatomie and the murder 
of his son Frederick. When Brown came to 
that part of the story which had to do with 
the death of his son at the hands of the pro- 
slavery minister White, his eyes flashed 
fire, as Mr. Cutler recalled the incident. 





Front view of the John Brown House at Osawatomie 
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As to other details concerning conversation, 
dress and personal appearance, Mr. Cutler’s 
memory failed him. 

These were the only people we were able 
to locate in this section who had had a per- 
sonal contact with the hero of the Potta- 
watomie. 

Material evidences are just about as 
scarce as personal evidences. Time not only 
changes the personnel of the community, 
but it also obliterates material evidences of 
what happened in the past. The wounds 


. and the scars are soon healed over. No one 


would know from present indications that 
Kansas had ever merited the sobriquet 
“Bleeding Kansas.” 

Our search for material evidences was 
almost as interesting as our search for per- 
sonal evidences had been, One day we made 
a journey to the little town of Lane. This 
is one of those sleepy Mid-Western towns 
situated on the banks of the Pottawatomie, 
near the place which in the early days went 
by the name of “Dutch Henry’s Crossing.” 
When we visited the town a construction 
gang was building a bridge across the river. 
Approaching one of the men, whom we took 
for the foreman, but who happened to be 
the county engineer, we asked for informa- 
tion concerning the exact location of this 
ancient crossing place. Now, if any one 
should know the location of places within 
the county it should be the county engineer. 
This one, however, was quite ignorant as 
to the location of Dutch Henry’s Crossing. 
The best he could do was to send us on to 
the village to seek our information. 

After approaching two or three who 
pleaded innocence of ever having had any- 
thing to do with the affair, the man in the 
drug store was ques- 
tioned. He referred us 
to the garage man across 
the street, who was an 
“old resident.” This man 
told us that Dutch 
Henry’s Crossing had 
been just above the pres- 
ent new bridge. There 
was nothing to mark the 
place—no old founda- 
tions, not even a stone 
remained to tell the cu- 
rious the exact location 
of this ancient landmark. 
The place was overgrown 
with underbrush. Even 
the location of the grave 
of William Sherman, one 
of the five killed by 
Brown’s party on that 
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May night in 1856, has been lost. For some 
time it was supposed to have been in a hog 
lot. Now the hog lot has disappeared and 
no one knows its location. Certainly time 
has done a good job here in effacing the 
past. 

John Brown himself had no home in Kan- 
sas. He helped his sons to build homes, 
which were later burned by the Border 
Ruffians. He also contracted to build a 
house for his brother-in-law, who was then 
in New York State. While he was in Kan- 
sas much of his time was spent at the place 
of his other brother-in-law, Mr. Adair, near 
Osawatomie. For six weeks in the Summer 
of 1858 he lay sick here with fever. Because 
of his connection with these places both of 
them lay claim to the distinction of being 
John Brown’s house. Franklin County in- 
sists that the Day home should have this 
distinction, while Miamj County insists 
that it has the one and only John 
Brown house. Franklin County, however, 
has never made any attempt to preserve its 
relic of the past, and the house has gone 
to wrack and ruin. The foundation is still 
there, but the logs have been used for the 
purpose of building a hogpen. Here, amid 
the grunting of the overfed swine, one may 
look upon the fast-decaying logs and specu- 
late concerning the hands that shaped them 
into building mate. :al. 

Miami County has taken more pride in 
her claim to distinction. In 1910, when the 
battleground of Osawatomie was dedicated 
by Theodore Roosevelt as a park, the patri- 
otic women of the Kansas W. R. C. had the 
original Adair home moved intact to this 
park. Here is a veritable John Brown 
shrine. Some of the relics of the past are 
to be found in this house. There is the little 
dress which Brown wore as a baby, the 
clock said to have been his, the bellows be- 
longing to the home, dishes brought to Kan- 
sas in the early days, New England prints, 
guns, and so forth. By the side of the door 
leading to the piazza, on the outside, there 
hangs the “coon” skin. The little lean-to 
kitchen where the slaves were kept for a 
night is still there. Near the house there 
is also a John Brown monument erected to 
the memory of the one who did so much for 
Kansas. Down the street, a little distance 
from the entrance to the park, is a small 
stone shaft marking the burial place of 
Brown’s son Frederick. Perhaps the pres- 
ence of some of the actual descendants of 
one branch of the Brown family is respon- 
sible for this pride in preserving the mem- 
ory of those stirring days of the past. Or 





perhaps all the efforts of the State have 
been centred in this particular spot. 


LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


In this search for evidences of past 
events one would hardly expect to find let- 
ters, wills, and so forth, but the State His- 
torical Society in Topeka has a wonderful 
collection of John Brown documents, though 
it has not yet succeeded in collecting all the 
documents. Mrs. Watkins, a sister of the 
daughter-in-law of Orson Day, living at 
Rantoul, has still some of the Brown letters 
and other writings. There are two letters 
from the older Brown and one from John 
Brown Jr. to Mr. Day; a quit-claim deed 
drawn up by Jason Brown and wife, and 
also a receipt from John Brown for $10, in 
which he agrees to pay Henry Thompson 
any claim which he may have against the 
said Day for work done on his house. The 
father writes a very legible hand; the son 
is almost a master of the art of penman- 
ship. 

In one of these letters there is a bit of 
information concerning the way in which 
arms were secured for the great conflict. 
“I would be glad,” writes Brown, “to get 
you to buy a draft on New York at some 
good bank in your vicinity for $146.38, one 
hundred and forty-six dollars and _ thirty- 
eight cents, payable to the order of T. W. 
Carter, Esq., and send it to him in a letter 
directed to T. W. Carter, Esq., Agent Mass. 
Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., asking him 
to acknowledge the receipt as from me, and 
I will make the same all right with you.” 
This money, which Mr. Day is requested to 
send before he departs from New York 
State, is in payment for the house which 
Brown had contracted to build for him on 
his claim in Kansas. Perhaps it was not 
quite all the money due, as the other agree- 
ment of Brown’s to settle with Henry 
Thompson would indicate that there was an 
unpaid balance. 

These are the evidences remaining of the 
life and labors of one whose name was once 
feared and respected in the Territory of 
Kansas. When others were timid and fear- 
ful, John Brown struck boldly for the cause 
which he believed to be right. His Puritan 
conscience permitted him to shed blood an- 
der what to him was divine guidance. No 
one hastened the inevitable conflict between 
the North and the South any more than did 
he. It would seem, therefore, as if he ought 
to occupy a larger place in the community 
where he labored. But then, a prophet is 
not without honor, save in his own country. 
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in European politics is by no means 

due to the intrinsic importance of 
the country. Albania is a strip of Adriatic 
coast some three hundred miles long and 
about a hundred miles deep. It contains 
no railroads (although a twenty-mile line 
is now being constructed to connect the 
capital, Tirana, with its seaport, Durazzo) 
and few tolerable motor roads. Its 700,000 
inhabitants are largely illiterate and soci- 
ety, at least in the northern half of the 
country, is feudal in organization. It has 
no industry whatever, and its handicraft 
produces largely for local consumption. 
Commerce with the outside world is con- 
fined to simple necessities. Its natural 
resources are probably not important; al- 
though oil exists, it lies so deep that it will 
perhaps not repay the cost of extraction. 
Its forests are of some value and it has 
been asserted that the soil contains valu- 
able minerals. As a market it is of small 
present importance. The needs of the 
inhabitants are slight and are for the most 
part satisfied locally; it has little pur- 
chasing power, because the land is culti- 
vated in a primitive manner. Albania is 
by all odds the most backward of European 
nations. 

But Albania, by virtue of its geographi- 
cal location, has immense strategic impor- 
tance. It is today, as it was under the 
Roman Empire, the gateway to the East. 
The main road from Rome to Constanti- 
nople, an extension of the Appian Way, 
went to Brindisi, where the traveler took 
ship for Durazzo and thence continued to 
the Aegean coast. A Roman column still 
marks the point of embarkation in Brin- 
disi. Venetian fortifications attest the 
importance accorded to Durazzo in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

From Albania an army, if it can com- 


Tie present significance of Albania 


mand the mountain passes in the interior, 


can dominate the Vardar Valley, the artery 
of the Balkans, and cut the peninsula in 
two. The sheer cliffs which rise out of 
the sea at the southern end of the Albanian 
coast, near Corfu, dominate the narrow 
“bottle-neck” of the Adriatic, which is but 
thirty-five miles wide between them and 
Otranto. The Bay of Valona is one of the 
finest natural harbors in the world. In 


Albania Under Domination of Italy 


By HIRAM MOTHERWELL 
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its narrow entrance is situated the Island 
of Sassena, a natural fortress. A military 
Power which has troops in Albania can 
dominate the whole southern portion of 
the Balkans. A naval Power which controls 
both sides of the Straits of Otranto can 
dominate the Adriatic Sea and turn it into 
a national lake. A commercial Power which 
controls Valona and thrusts a railroad 
therefrom into the interior can flood the 
whole southern section of the Balkan 
peninsula with cheap goods. 

It is frequently said that Albania has 
become a “vassal” of Italy. Allowing for 
picturesque language, it still remains true 
that Albania’s dependence on Italy is very 
substantial. This dependence is both polit- 
ical and financial. It derives principally 
from two instruments, the Treaty of Tirana 
and the agreement with the Italian Credito 
Italiano Bank for the establishment of the 
Albanian National Bank and the flotation 
of the Albanian Government loan of 925. 

The Treaty of Tirana was published in 
November, 1926, at a moment when the 
Albanian Government was threatened with 
serious revolt in the North. In form, it 
pledges the two contracting parties to aid 
each other, upon request, in maintaining 
the status quo. Its novelty lies in the fact 
that the status quo which the two parties 
declare themselves interested in maintain-— 
ing is not only territorial and juridical, but 
also political. 

In other words (if the treaty means what 
it seems to mean and what it has generally 
been interpreted to mean) Italy pledges 
herself to prevent the overthrow of the 
present Albanian régime, if threatened by 
revolution or by other perils. As inter- 
preted in the Balkans and generally in 
Europe, the President of the Albanian Re- 
public, Ahmet Bey Zogu, if he should ever 
feel his political power threatened, could 
request Italy to send troops to Albania 
and Italy is obliged to do so. Needless to 
say the bilateral character of the treaty 
is purely formal, for no one supposes that 
an Italian Government is going to call in 
Albanian troops to maintain it in power. 

The treaty has been duly registered with 
the League of Nations and is in every way 
a legal and binding document. Its pecu- 


liar importance in Balkan politics, and in 


\ 
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European politics generally, lies in the 
fact that it permits Italy, in a certain 
contingency, to send her army to occupy 
Balkan territory. The contingency is the 
request of the Albanian Government. Bal- 
kan statesmen, and many others, are con- 
vinced that Ahmet Zogu is Mussolini’s 
“creature” and will request Italian military 
occupation whenever he is ordered to. So 
the treaty, in the minds of many, reduces 
to this: Italy now has the legal right to 
military occupation of certain Balkan terri- 
tory whenever she chooses. 

No other nation possesses such a right 
in respect to Albania, for no other nation 
has signed a treaty with Albania similar 
to the Treaty of Tirana. If the Italian 
military occupation envisaged were to take 
place, no other Power could legally pre- 
vent it. 

Yugoslavia is naturally much concerned 
over the potentialities implicit in the 
Treaty of Tirana. The mere possibility 
that an Italian army may some day be sta-~ 
tioned in the Balkans, within striking dis- 
tance of important lines of communication, 
arouses concern in Belgrade. Conceivably, 
the threat might be so serious as to oblige 
Yugoslavia to come to any agreement which 
Rome might dictate. This, at least, is the 
view of Belgrade. 

The Belgrade Government has not been 
able to effect any modification in the 
Treaty of Tirana, although it has appealed 
to its political friends in Western Europe, 
has attempted to bring the matter before 
the League of Nations, and has even—un- 
officially, but none the less clearly—threat- 
ened war if Italian troops should land in Al- 
bania. Premier Mussolini has consistently 
maintained that the treaty concerns only 
the two contracting parties, and that no one 
else—neither France, nor Great Britain, nor 
the League—has a right to interfere. 

The League Council cannot act in such 
matters except by unanimous vote, and 
Italy’s veto would be decisive. Yugoslavia, 
checkmated in her attempts to bring the 
question before the League, has appealed 
to France, her patron and protector. France, 
after much hesitation, finally signed a 
treaty with Yugoslavia which was inter- 
preted in Italy as promising military aid 
in case of conflict with Italy. The whole 
question, with its clear envisaging of the 
possibility of war, has caused the greatest 
concern to European diplomats. 


ALBANIA’S FINANCIAL DEPENDENCE 


Albania’s financial dependence upon Italy 
is even more direct and complete than her 
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political dependence. In fact, the former 
seems to explain the latter. In March, 
1925, the Albanian Government signed an 
agreement whereby it was to receive a loan 
for a nominal sum of 50,000,000 gold francs 
from an international syndicate headed by 
the Credito Italiano Bank. This agreement 
was part and parcel of an agreement made 
at the same time, whereby the Credito Ital- 
iano would organize an Albanian national 
bank, authorized to emit Albanian currency. 
The double agreement was _ technically 


under the auspices of the League of Na- * 


tions, which, after two years’ deliberation 
upon Albania’s request in this sense, had 
confided the whole project to the initiative 
of the Credito Italiano, with which Dr. 
Mario Alberti, Italian member of the 
League’s Financial Committee, is associated. 

The loan, with all matters deriving from 
it, is administered through the Albanian 
National Bank. On the board of directors 
of this bank there are four men, two Al- 
banians and two Italians. But the Presi- 
dent must be one of the Italians, and in 
case of tie, the President has the decid- 
ing vote. There is no doubt but that, 
under the authorization of the League, the 
Albanian National Bank is controlled by 
Italians. 

The loan was floated at 71. In form it 
was international, shares being allotted to 
Albanians, Italians and Yugoslavs, with 
Swiss and Belgian banks participating. In 
this way it was presumed that no single 
nation could obtain absolute control. But 
by one device or another (rumor insists 
that the nominally Albanian shares really 
represent Italian money) the control passed 
definitely into the hands of the Credito 
Italiano. Dr. Alberti, in his address to 
the stockholders of the Albanian National 
Bank, on Sept. 2, 1925, stated: “This initia- 
tive is essentially Italian. Our enterprise 
can count on the protection of the Italian 
Government. It is one of the great merits 
of Benito Mussolini that he has restored 
to Italian initiative in foreign fields that 
needed confidence which comes from the 


certainty that its legitimate rights will be 


promptly and efficaciously safeguarded. 
The Italians of today can say in all tran- 
quillity of spirit, as their ancestors said: 
‘Noli me tangere.’ ” 

The loan which Albania had originally 
requested was to have been guaranteed and 
administered by the League. The Albanian 
Government of the time, or at least the 
Fan Noli faction in it, was frankly suspi- 
cious of a loan granted exclusively, or 
largely, by nationals of a politically inter- 
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ested Power, fearing that such a loan would 
carry political conditions which would un- 
dermine Albanian independence. When Fan 
Noli became Premier, in June, 1924, he set 
his face against the acceptance of any such 
conditions. Therefore negotiations with the 
Credito Italiano group were brought to a 
standstill. As Dr. Alberti explained, in 
scarcely veiled language, to the stockholders 
of the bank, the plans for the bank and 
loan could not be executed until Fan Noli 
had been driven from power, It is sup- 
posed that Ahmet Zogu was required to 
agree to the proposed financial arrange- 
ments as a condition of Italian approval of 
hiscoup. This would explain how Mussolini 
was persuaded to give his support to the 
man who had been originally the Yugoslav 
candidate. 

The transformation of the originally pro- 
posed League-administered loan into “an 
essentially Italian enterprise” dates from 
March 27, 1924, when M. Janssen, Presi- 
dent of the League’s Financial Committee, 
wrote to Dr. Alberti, formally accepting his 
suggestion that the loan be confided to the 
Alberti-Credito Italiano group. The League 
had previously reported that no money 
could be found for Albania on the inter- 
national market under the original scheme. 
French and English banks had apparently 
refused to participate. The Italians have 
always claimed that they had, by interna- 
tional agreement, a predominant interest in 
the protection and development of Alkania. 
This assertion seems to have reference to 
the decision of the Council of Ambassadors 
regarding Albania of Nov. 9, 1921. In this 
document (the full text of which is printed 
at the end of this article) the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan agree that in case 
the League of Nations should consider 
“Albania’s integrity and independence, 
whether territorial or economic,” threatened, 
they will recommend to the League Council 
that the necessary action authorized by the 
League be confided to Italy. The document 
is far from clear as regards economic as- 
sistance or intervention. But it would seem 
that France and Great Britain interpreted 
it as giving Italy a preferred position as 
regards economic or financial penetration 
in Albania, If they felt obligated toward 
Italy in this sense, then it is easy to under- 
stand why their banks boycotted the orig- 
inal loan proposal. The League Finance 
Committee was then obliged to accept the 
Italian proposal as the best available. 

W hatever the explanation of the transac- 
tion, the League has been bitterly criticized 
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for having failed to place its collective guar- 
antee over financial penetration into a 
backward member State, and instead per- 
mitting a single politically interested Power 
to attain a predominant position under con- 
ditions which might tempt it to use its 
power for political ends. The League is 
also criticized for having failed to give pro- 
tection to Albania when her territory was 
being invaded from Yugoslavia; no action 
was taken for two weeks, by which time 
Ahmet Zogu was firmly established in Ti- 
rana, and naturally withdrew the protest 
that had been lodged with the League 
against his coup. 


DISADVANTAGEOUS LOAN 


The terms of the loan are peculiarly dis- 
advantageous to Albania. Albania must 
pay interest and amortization on 50,000,000 
gold francs, although the net proceeds are 
less than 36,000,000. But the Albanian 
Government does not receive the money, 
which is devoted to the construction of ports 
and roads, and is paid out to the contrac- 
tors for these works as the work is com- 
pleted, presumably over a period of five 
years. The contracts are granted by the 
National Bank of Albania, in which Italians 
have always the controlling voice. Although 
the bank goes through the form of advertis- 
ing for bids, the notice granted is short; the 
conditions virtually rule out non-Italian bid- 
ders, and the bank is free to grant its con- 
tracts where it thinks best. In practice all 
contracts are granted to, or at least through, 
a subsidiary of the Credito Italiano, the 
Society for the Economic Development of 
Albania. 

The Albanian Government is pledged to 
pay interest and amortization upon the 
whole amount as from November, 1925, the 
first year, however, being free of charges. 
The interest is nominally 7% per cent., but 
the charges with amortization work out at 
over 12 per cent. net. The Albanian Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly protested to Rome 
against being obliged to pay interest on 
the whole amount from the beginning, while 
the money is paid over only in irregular 
instalments. But Rome has always refused 
to soften conditions. 

To meet the loan charges of more than 
5,000,000 gold francs, Albania had customs 
receipts in 1926 of 8,000,000, and other rev- 
enues of 6,000,000. Against this 14,000,000 
of receipts, the Government had expendi- 
tures of 18,000,000. In practice, the whole 
of the customs revenue, although pledged to 
the service of the loan, is required for Gov- 
ernment expenses. 














The Albanian Government is bankrupt. 
Should it fail to meet the semi-annual obli- 
gations on the loan, the Italian Government 
(if Dr. Alberti’s statement has been cor- 
rectly interpreted) has a creditor’s right to 
land marines to assure the collection of cus- 
toms. This might precipitate the crisis 
which the Yugoslavs fear. 

So long as Albania remains in close asso- 
ciation with Italian policy, it is presumed 
that Italy will not foreclose. Such associa- 
tion was assured by the Treaty of Tirana, 
concluded just when the effective interest 
obligations had begun to run. A New York 
newspaper, in a dispatch from one of its 
European correspondents, has asserted that 
at the time of its signature, Ahmet Zogu 
received through the Italian diplomatic 
pouch two large sacks filled with Italian 
lira notes. But apart from this, whether 
true or not, the Albanian Government, in the 
opinion of competent observers, had no 
choice between signing or acknowledging 
bankruptcy and accepting foreign occupa- 
tion. 

It is the financial aspect of the case that 
prevents Yugoslavia from accepting Musso- 
lini’s reasonable-sounding suggestion that 
Belgrade conclude a treaty similar to that 
of Tirana. For, as explained in Belgrade, 
the protection offered by that treaty is con- 
tingent upon the request of the Albanian 
Government, and that Government is neces- 
sarily at the orders of a nation which holds 
it in a perpetual state of suspended bank- 
ruptcy. 

To Yugoslavia the Tirana treaty, involv- 
ing a contingent right of Italian military 
occupation of Albania, seems but one step 
in a “policy of encirclement,” which threat- 
ens her position in the Balkans, and even her 
territorial integrity. Yugoslavs point out 
that this treaty was followed by one with 
Rumania and then with Hungary; that 
Italy has drawn Bulgaria into her diplo- 
matic orbit and is seeking an agreement 
with Greece; and finally that the Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Committees have 
shown renewed activity. The recent affair 
of the St. Gotthard machine guns is taken 
to mean that the Italo-Hungarian treaty 
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had an unacknowledged military character, 
Yugoslavia’s only possible reply was a de. 
fensive treaty with distant France. 

This was followed a few weeks ago by 
the signing of an agreement with a consor- 
tium of English and American banks for a 
loan to Yugoslavia of $250,000,000. The 
chief purpose of the loan is the improve- 
ment of the Port of Cattaro and the con- 
struction of the long-planned railroad to 
connect it directly with the interior. The 
port, as a naval base, is virtually impreg- 
nable. As a submarine nest it would threat- 
en any Italian naval operations in the Adri- 
atic. 

It is noted that the Yugoslav Government, 
about the time the loan agreement was 
concluded, purchased four new submarines. 
It seems clear, therefore, that Yugoslavia 
is actively preparing a defense against the 
apprehended “encirclement.” The loan, in- 
deed, appears as another step in the long 
series by which Yugoslavia and Italy have 
been strengthening their positions as 
against one another. In view of the fact 
that all efforts at the peaceful settlement of 
the Italo-Yugloslav dispute have proved 
fruitless, these measures have a sinister 
appearance. 

It is noteworthy that the British Govern- 
ment approved the loan, or at least placed 
no obstacle in the way of participation by 
English banks. Some had supposed that, 
since the British Government had passively 
assisted Italian penetration in the Balkans, 
it would attempt to block any opposing 
measures. The fact that in this case it did 
not, need not be taken as showing that it 
has changed its Italian policy. But it is 
perhaps not displeased at seeing a check to 
Mussolini’s expansion policy, which un- 
questionably has been more vigorous than 
Sir Austen Chamberlain contemplated when, 
on board his yacht in the Bay of Spezia, he 
gave the Duce a free hand in Albania. 

In any case, there are no signs of ap- 
peasement visible. On the contrary, all re- 
cent events, like this loan agreement and 
the discovery of the St. Gotthard machine 
guns, would point to increased preparations 
on both sides for a potential conflict. 





DECLARATION OF COUNCIL OF AMBASSADORS 





HE Declaration on Albania made by 


the Council of Ambassadors at Paris 
on Nov. 9, 1921, referred to in the above 
article, has been translated from the offi- 


ON ALBANTA 


cial French text specially for this maga- 
zine. It reads as follows: 


Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 


recognizing that the independence of Al- 
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pania, and the integrity and inalienability 
of her frontiers, as fixed by their decision 
of Nov. 9, 1921, is a question of interna- 
tional importance; 

Recognizing that the violation of these 
frontiers, or of the independence of Al- 
bania, might constitute a danger for the 
strategic safety of Italy, 

Have agreed as follows: 

1.—If Albania should at any time find it 
impossible to maintain intact her territorial 
integrity, she shall be free to address a re- 
quest to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions for foreign assistance. 


2—The Governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan decide that, in the 
above-mentioned event, they will instruct 
their representatives on the Council of the 
League of Nations to recommend that the 
restoration of the territorial frontiers of Al- 
bania should be entrusted to Italy. 


8.—In case of a threat to Albania’s in- 
tegrity or independence, whether territorial 
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or economic, owing to foreign aggression or 
to any other event, and in case Albania has 
not availed herself within a reasonable time 
of the right provided for in Article 1, the 
above-mentioned Governments will bring the 
situation before the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

If the Council considers intervention nec- 
essary, the above-mentioned Governments 
will give their representatives the instruc- 
tions stipulated in Article 2. 

4.—If the Council of the League of Nations 
decides, by a majority, that intervention is 
not expedient, the above-mentioned Govern- 
ments shall reconsider the question in con- 
formity with the principle enunciated in the 
preamble to this declaration, namely, that 
any modification in the frontiers of Albania 
constitutes a danger for the strategic safety 
of Italy. 

HARDINGE OF PENSHURST. 
JULES CAMBON. 

Bonin. 

K. IsHm. 


Why Nationalism Flames in the 
Balkans 


By A. ANGELOFF 


A BULGARIAN STUDENT OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


kan peoples live in peace?” and “What 

are they fighting for?” have often 
been addressed to the writer of these lines, 
as to one who came originally from the Bal- 
kans. It may be, perhaps, difficult for a 
citizen of the United States to realize the 
peculiar political and economic  condi- 
tions in the Balkans, where, upon a 
territory not much larger than that of 
California, five different States, belong- 
ing to five different nationalities, must 
willy-nilly contrive to thrive and pros- 
per one next to the other. And every one 
of them is a young, virile and ambitious 
nation, believing in its own high destinies, 
claiming its “place in the sun” and mani- 
festing that will to live, to develop and, in- 
cidentally, to fight for its existence which 
is characteristic of any healthy animal, as 
well as any national organism. 

Yet some disciple of Lincoln might ask: 
Why could not the Balkan peoples, instead 
of persisting in their mutually destructive 
rivalries, combine into one single federated 
State, somewhat in the manner of the 
United States? The fundamental answer, 
of course, is nationalism, which possesses 


Te questions: “Why cannot the Bal- 


that trait in common with deep relig- 
ious sentiment that the more it is op- 
pressed and persecuted the more brightly 
and intensely it burns in the hearts of its 
zealots. And it must be remembered that 
the Balkan peoples have been oppressed, 
and cruelly oppressed for centuries, by the 
heavy hand of the Turk. 

It was no later than the end of the four- 
teenth century that the medieval Balkan 
States one after the other succumbed under 
the onrush of Osmanic hordes from Asia; 
and it was no earlier than the last century 
that Greece (1829), Serbia (1832), Ru- 
mania (1859), Bulgaria (1878) and Albania 
(1912) regained with the help of Europe 
and Russia their total or partial inde- 
pendence. This means that during all 
those centuries the Balkan peoples, half 
smothered under the heavy mantle of Ort- 
entalism, were compelled to lead an inert, 
larval existence, in no -way resembling the 
process of growth, development and activity 
characteristic of the West. That during all 
those centuries of oppression each of the 
Balkan peoples succeeded in preserving in- 
tact its natural character, language, faith, 
tradition and desire for independence was 
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due in no small degree to that phenomenon 
in their hearts, for which in their ignorance 
they had no name, but which today we ab- 
stractly denominate as nationalism and 
patriotism. 

The most lively manifestations of that 
spirit generally appeared under two dis- 
tinct forms. Men of bold and independent 
spirit, disdaining to lead a plodding exis- 
tence as humble vassals of the Turk, fled 
to the mountains, collected in bands, and 
under the leadership of renowned chiefs car- 
ried on an irreconcilable guerrilla war with 
the oppressor. These were the so-called 
“Haydouks” of the Bulgarians and Ser- 
bians and the “Clefts” of the Greeks. The 
people as a whole correctly estimated their 
invaluable function in keeping the national 
consciousness awake, and celebrated the 
deeds of the more famous of their chiefs in 
thousands of songs and ballads, which until 
this day constitute a popular répertoire 
among the Balkan peoples, and continue to 
inspire their respective youth with a desire 
to stand up, arms in hand, in defense of 
whatever they might consider their national 
rights. 


REBELLIONS AGAINST THE TURKS 


The other and no less eloquent expres- 
sion of the national desire for independence 
during that dark epoch is to be found in the 
sporadic rebeliions which chronically broke 
out in the different parts of European 
Turkey. When reviewing the history of 
some of these rebellions, in Bulgaria, for 
instance, which is the writer’s country of 
birth, and upon which, owing to its central 
position, the hand of the Turk lay heaviest, 
one is struck with wonder by the readiness 
of some few towns and villages—for it was 
generally a local affair, or rather localized 
before it could spread—buried in the heart 
of the Turkish Empire, to sacrifice them- 
selves, body and soul, on the altar of free- 
dom. To make the matters more pathetic, 
it was their wont to hoist a red standard 
with the device “Freedom or Death” em- 
broidered upon it in gold letters by their 
women’s hands. And death, invariably, was 
their lot. 

Conditions have been different in Serbia, 
Greece and Rumania only in so far as, ow- 
ing to their geographical position on the 
outskirts of the Sultan’s dominions, it was 
easier for them to secure their indepen- 
dence. They, too, however, have had their 
national heroes, and their lands, too, have 
been drenched with the blood of thousands, 
combatants and innocent victims, who, 
dying left the deathless message to future 





generations to keep a relentless vigil over 
the independence of their respective coun- 
tries and peoples. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why 
the average Balkan citizen is generally so 
uncompromising and frequently so bellig- 
erent in all matters pertaining to his 
national claims and aspirations, Thus has 
arisen an irredentism which, justified 
or exaggerated, genuine or _ superin- 
duced, has been in the past, and for 
some time to come is likely to remain 
in the future, the primal cause of all 
parental love. 

Given, then, that essentially blind and 
easily inflammable force in the heart of the 
Balkan “man on the street”—call! it irre- 
dentism or nationalism; given the two rich 
and extensive former Turkish provinces, 
Thrace and Macedonia, with their some- 
what blurred ethnographical frontiers, to be 
eventually divided between three or four 
Balkan States; given the native kings and 
politicians, each of them bent upon maxi- 
mum territorial expansion, in accordance 
with time-honored European practice; and, 
“behind the latter,” given the rival Euro- 
pean Powers cunningly pulling now this 
string, now that, and the result, a witches’ 
cauldron of hatreds, mutual suspicions, ra- 
cial conflicts and international intrigues are 
only to be expected. 

The history of the Balkans is essen- 
tially a history of brillant irredentism; 
and as such it falls into three phases: 
Christian States vs. Turkey; Serbia 
and Rumania vs. Austria, and Bulgaria vs. 
her neighbors. The first two may, for all 
practical purposes, be considered as liqui- 
dated. The third is still rankling; and a 
fourth one—Serbia vs. Italy—is incipient. 

It is interesting to note how these active 
or underlying forces have affected the 
course of Balkan history. Let us first con- 
sider the relations of the Serbs with Tur- 
key. The Turks began their conquest of the 
Balkan Peninsula at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and completed it by the end 
of the fourteenth century. The next two 
centuries saw the consolidation of their 
empire in Europe and its extension over 
Asia Minor, Egypt and Arabia. It was 
only by the end of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth, coin- 
ciding with the decay of the Ottoman power 
over Europe, that any of the subject na- 
tions could trust itself to defy the Sultan 
with any chance of success. 

The honor of having been the first to do 
so belongs to Serbia. Several causes con- 
tributed to this, chiefly Serbia’s distance 
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from Constantinople, her contact with the 
Western nations of Austria and Hungaria, 
within whose borders a great many Serbians 
lived, and the division within Turkey her- 
self. Even the arms with which the Ser- 
bians eventually wrested their freedom from 
the Sultan were supplied to them by the 
Turkish Pasha of Belgrade for the purpose 
of breaking the power of the rebellious gar- 
rison of Janissaries who were harrying the 
population (1803). The bitter struggle for 
liberation lasted for many years, and it was 
not until 1832, and with the help of Russia, 
that the Sultan’s recognition of the inde- 
pendent Serb State was won. 


IDEA OF “GREAT SERBIA” 


It was, however, only a small part of the 
Serbian people which thus became master 
of its own destinies. The Serbians in the 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, the Croats and the Slovenes in Hun- 
gary and Austria still remained under 
foreign domination. While the idea of a 
“Great Serbia,” which should include under 
one sceptre all the Serbian-speaking peoples, 
made its appearance almost simultaneously 
with that of the independent Serb State, it 
was not until the second reign of Prince 
Michael Obrenovich (1860-68), and his 
patriotic contemporaries, King Nikola of 
Montenegro and Bishop Strossmayer of 
Croatia, that it took definite shape and be- 
come the backbone of all future Serbian 
politics. Already during the Austrian Revo- 
lution in 1848 we see Serbia lending active, 
if unofficial, help to the Croats in their 
fight against the Hungarians. 

In 1876, in sympathy with the Herzego- 
vina, rebellion of that year, the Serbian 
Army, reinforced by Russian and Bulgarian 
volunteers (Bulgaria was still a Turkish 
province), assumed the offensive against 
the Turks, only to be defeated by superior 
forces. Toward the end of the Russo-Turk- 
ish War, 1877-78, the Serbs once more 
waged war on the Turks, this time with 
better success. 

While the fate of the Balkan peoples was 
being decided by the European Powers at 
the Congress of Berlin, 1878, feeling in Ser- 
bia ran high, for she hoped to receive Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as her prize. Instead, 
these were given to Austria in the form of 
a “protectorate,” while Serbia was compen- 
sated in the West at the expense of Bul- 
garia. For a number of years Serbia fell 
under the influence of Austria, who in 1885, 
in order to divert Serbian irredentism to- 
ward the south, incited Milan Obrenovich, 
King of Serbia, to an unprovoked attack 
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upon Bulgaria under the pretext of the 


maintenance of the Balkan “balance of 


power.” 
With the accession to the throne of Peter 
Karageorgevich (1903) official Serbian 


politics found its true course once moré, 
and the revolutionary ferment among the 
Serbian subjects of Austria showed a 
marked tendency to increase. Austria re- 
taliated by inaugurating a customs tariff 
war against her uncomfortable neighbor 
(1906), and finally, by announcing the 
formal annexation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina in 1908—an act which, as well known, 
very nearly precipitated the World War six 
years before it actually began. As it was, 
Serbia, secretly encouraged by Russia, now 
began to prepare definitely for war. Her 
army was increased, her railroad net ex- 
tended and the work of the anti-Austrian 
revolutionary societies intensified. 

In the meanwhile, with the two Balkan 
Wars in 1912-13, Serbia was to have a trial 
of strength in another field. The first of 
these wars, undertaken jointly by Bulgaria, 
Serbia and Greece, was purely liberative in 
character, and intended to rescue the re- 
mainder of the Balkan Christians from the * 
Turkish power. The second came as the 
result of Austria’s and Italy’s blocking of 
an intended Serbian outlet to the Adriatic 
through Albania. The fact that Serbia issued 
victorious from both these wars was not 
calculated to ease the antagonism between 
herself and her western neighbor. How in 
1914 certain members of the influential and 
widespread Serbian patriotic society Na- 
rodna Odbrana instigated the assassination 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, which in 
turn led to the explosion of the long-pent-up 
war forces all over Europe, is well known. 
Serbia in the end realized all her aspira- 
tions. 

Today Yugoslavia, a federated nation of 
three elements (Croats, Serbs and Slovenes) 
is fighting to hold her own in a diplomatic 
battle with Italy, whose establishment of a 
virtual protectorate over Albania aroused a 
storm in Yugoslavia. The recent conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship between’ Yugo- 
slavia and France was interpreted as the 
Yugoslavs’ reply to Italy’s alleged design of 
“encirclement.” 

The factors which quickened the rise of 
the spirit of independence in Greece were 
not unlike those in the case of Serbia. Out- 
side Turkey there could be found all over 
Europe many Greek commercial communi- 
ties who aimed to further materially and 
spiritually the emancipation of their father- 
land. A patriotic society, Philike Hetairia, 











first founded in Odessa, Russia, in 1814, 
succeeded in a compartively brief space of 
time in honeycombing the population of the 
Peloponnesus with secret revolutionary 
units. Similarly to the Serbians, the Greeks 
took advantage of the internal strife be- 
tween the Sultan and Ali Pasha of Yanina 
to launch their own rebellion (1821). The 
struggle on land and sea lasted for several 
years, and was finally brought to an end by 
the Great Powers, whose warships at the 
Battle of Navarino, in 1827, destroyed the 
Turkish fleet, and who two years later com- 
pelled the Sultan to recognize the first 
autonomous Greek State consisting of Pe- 
loponnesus and the central part of the Greek 
Peninsula. 

Though the idea of a “Great Hellas,” to 
embrace all the Greek-speaking Continen- 
tal and island communities, never ceased 
to hover before the eyes of the Greek 
patriots, who at one time even attempted to 
Hellenize the entire Balkan Peninsula as far 
as Rumania, the first fifty years of inde- 
pendent Greece were disappointing, so far 
as any tangible realization of this ideal was 
concerned. The new State was too unstable 
politically, and still more so economically, 
to take any firm stand on behalf of the 
majority of the Greeks remaining under 
the Turkish rule. Yet the desire to do so 
was never far away, and during the Crimean 
War (1854-56) the Powers had to land 
troops in Greece in order to prevent such 
an emergency. During the Cretan rebellion 
in 1897 Greece actually rose up in arms 
against the Turks, and while she lost the 
war, she attained her aim—Crete became an 
autonomous State under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan and the supervision of the Great 
Powers. 

During all the period of cofisolidation of 
the Greek State it is the population of Crete 
which furnishes us with the most striking 
example of selfless patriotism and passion- 
ate desire for national unity. Between 1821 
and 1897 the Cretans launched not less than 
nine rebellions against the Turks, and from 
1897 to the Balkan War, the unremitting 
efforts of Crete to coalesce politically with 
Continental Greece in face of the opposition 
of Turkey and the Great Powers, who were 
bent upon the maintenance of the status 
quo, constitute the outstanding events of 
contemporary Greek history. 

Greece entered the Balkan War in pursu- 
ance of her traditional policy of liberation; 
her participation in the second Balkan War 
is to be explained by territorial disputes be- 
tween herself and Bulgaria, and her fear of 
a Bulgarian hegemony in the Balkans. Like 
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Serbia, she came out of both wars victorious 
and with her territories considerably in- 
creased. 

Possibilities of a further realization of 
the dream of Magna Graecia through an 
incorporation of the Greek coastal colonies 
in Asia Minor induced the Greek Govern- 
ment of 1917 to enter the World War on the 
side of the Allies. After the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles Greece alone carried on the fight 
against the Turks on Asiatic soil, until 
1922, when she suffered a crushing defeat 
and was compelled to evacuate. 


THE STORY OF RUMANIA 


Conditions in Rumania during the past 
few centuries differed in so far from those 
of her neighbors south of the Danube that 
the Turkish yoke had never weighed heav- 
ily upon her. The Turks were no engineers, 
and confronted with the natural hindrance 
which the almost mile-wide: Danube offered 
to their military expeditions, they preferred 
to confine themselves to recognition of their 
sovereignty and the exaction of an annual 
tribute from the Princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, whom the Sultans themselves 
sometimes appointed from among a favorite 
Greek clique in Constantinople (Phana- 
riotes). And the severance even of these 
comparatively light bonds of vassalage was 
the result not so much of any conscious 
labor of the Rumanians themselves, as of 
the exertions mainly of Russia and partly 
of Austria to dominate the Balkans. 

Nevertheless, the Rumanians were not 
to be exempt from the travail of uni- 
fication which history has imposed 
upon all Balkan peoples in common. 


‘The two principalities—Wallachia and Mol- 


davia—over which Russia, after defeating 
the Turks in 1829, assumed a temporary 
protectorate without entirely annulling the 
suzerainty of the Sultan, soon realized that 
it was both their patriotic and political duty 
to form a single unit in order to face the 
dangers which the imperialism of their 
stronger neighbors entailed. Moreover, their 


/boundaries contained only little more than 


half of the Rumanian nation. The other 
part was to be found, in the first place, 
across the Carpathian Mountains, in Tran- 
sylvania, which the Hungarians had domi- 
nated since the tenth century; also in Buko- 
vina, which Austria had acquired from the 
Turks in 1775, and in Bessarabia, which 
Russia had appropriated in 1812. Accord- 
ingly, in 1848—the stormy year in European 
history—we observe the Rumanians in every 
one of these regions rise in unsuccessful 
rebellions aginst their masters. There was 
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also considerable ferment in the two princi- 
palities due to their occupation by Russian 
and Turkish troops. 

In 1857 the popular assemblies in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia voted for union, which, 
however, was opposed by Austria and Tur- 
key, and it was not until 1859 that the two 
principalities, disregarding the mandate of 
the European concert which had decreed 
their separation, elected the same person— 
John Cuza—as their ruler and were united 
under the common name of Rumania. 

In 1877-8 Rumania, under Prince Carol 
Hohenzollern, jointly with Russia waged a 
victorious war against Turkey, with mixed 
results for herself. While by the Treaty of 


Berlin she was relieved of the shadow of 
Turkish suzerainty which still hung upon 
her, she was at the same time once more 
deprived of Bessarabia, which Russia had 
lost in the Crimean War (1854-6) and now 
claimed back. Dobrudja, south of the Dan- 
ube, which Rumania received in exchange, 
was geographically and ethnographically 
Bulgarian. From this bargain dates Ru- 
mania’s increasing distrust of Russia and 
of Bulgaria, and her subsequent alignment 
with the Central Powers (1883), in spite of 
the fact that the majority of unredeemed 
Rumanians were to be found in Austria- 
Hungary, rather than in Russia. Nor were 
the Rumanians in Hungary any better 
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treated than those in Russia, since, by dras- 
tic “gerrymandering” and by discriminating 
laws, they were systematically deprived of 
the liberties guaranteed them by the Hun- 
garian Constitution. This may explain why 
in the end Rumania joined the Allies in 
1916, whose victory, coupled with the col- 
lapse of Russia, enabled her to realize her 
national ideal beyond all her expectations. 


BULGARIA’S HISTORV ILLUMINATING 


Bulgaria, whose history is, perhaps, the 
most instructive, was not so fortunate. Lib- 
erated by Russia after the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-8, which followed the Batack 
Rebellion (1876), in which 30,000 men, 
women and children were alleged to ‘have 
been massacred by the Turks, the greater 
part of the Bulgarian nation, inhabiting the 
Provinces of Eastern Rumelia, Thrace and 
Macedonia, were thrown again under the 
Turkish heel by the Treaty of Berlin (1878), 
infamous in the history of the Balkans. 
Only Northern Bulgaria, between the Bal- 
kan chain and the Danube, was left free, 
while Eastern Rumelia (now Southern Bul- 
garia) was made autonomous under a Turk- 
ish Governor. 

That matters would not rest there was 
clear to every Bulgarian. Six years later 
(1885) a body of irredentists from the 
North invaded Eastern Rumelia, ejected 
the Turkish Governor and, amid the in- 
describable enthusiasm of the entire popu- 
lation, proclaimed the union of the two Bul- 
garias, thus flagrantly defying both Tur- 
key and the signatory powers of the Treaty 
of Berlin. Inasmuch as Russian imperial- 
ism, alienated by the independent spirit 
shown by Bulgarian nationalism, was at the 
time advising the Sultan to reoccupy the 
country it had liberated only a few years 
previously, war with Turkey seemed in- 
evitable, and whatever Bulgaria possessed 
in the way of an army was massed at the 
Southern border. Abdul Hamid, however, 
ever distrustful of Russian advice, did not 
stir. Instead, the blow came from behind— 
the Serbian attack already referred to in 
the discussion of Serkian history. The Bul- 
garians promptly faced about, defeated the 
Serbians in a three days’ battle near Sliv- 
nitza and sent them back whence they came. 

Having thus proved her ability to take 
care of herself, Bulgaria now settled down 
to what seemed an era of peace and prog- 
ress, but which in reality was a period of 
intense military preparation for the attain- 
ment of her next objective—the liberation 
of Macedonia. Thrace, whose Bulgarian 
population was less compact, and whose 


role in the intellectual awakening of Bulga- 
ria had been less pronounced, was less 
thought of. The accounts of the Turkish 
outrages across the border and the tales of 
the thousands of Macedonians who every 
year sought refuge in Bulgaria, and only 
in Bulgaria, kept the country in a state of 
continuous tension. The Macedonian éni- 
grés, who could be found in every walk of 
life in Bulgaria, soon formed into the so- 
called “Macedonian Organization,” to which 
belonged also many natives of Bulgaria 
proper, and which still exists. Its avowed 
aim was, and still is, the liberation of Mace- 
donia, in which country it had put forth 
many secret ramifications. From time to 
time it sent armed bands across the borders 
and, when such a step was deemed advisa- 
ble for political reasons, it inaugurated 
armed rebellions on a large scale, as, for 
instance, in 1903. On the whole, the Organ- 
ization bided its time. 


THE FIRST BALKAN WAR 


The hour struck in 1912. During the 
first Balkan war, the Bulgarian, the Ser- 
bian and the Greek armies in a series of 
pitched battles defeated the Turks and 
eventually reduced their European posses- 
sions to Constantinople and vicinity. Then 
came the division of the spoils. With Greece 
Bulgaria had certain verbal agreements 
which soon proved unsatisfactory. With 
Serbia, on the other hand, she had a writ- 
ten treaty, drawn along ethnographical 
lines, which recognized Bulgaria’s rights to 
the greater part of Macedonia, but made 
no mention of Thrace. In the course of the 
war, however, Bulgaria had to encounter 
the main Turkish army in Thrace, while 
Serbia and Greece had occupied Macedonia. 
Now Serbia, having allied herself with 
Greece, and pointing to Bulgaria’s Thracian 
conquest, while she herself was barred from 
Albania by Austria, demanded the revision 
of the treaty in her favor. Bulgaria, who 
had gone into the war with the sole 
thought of her Macedonian kindred, refused 
to consider such a proposition, and when it 
appeared that her opponents were not in- 
clined to yield, she struck blindly right and 
left, with the result that she was defeated, 
and in addition invaded by Turkish and 
Rumanian armies. Turkey’s action needs 
no interpretation, while Rumania was 
guided by the fear that a strong Bulgaria 
might wrest from her Dobrudja, as an- 
other “Bulgaria irredenta.” By the Treaties 
of Bucharest and of Constantinople (1913) 
Bulgaria lost Macedonia to Serbia and 
Greece, a great part of Thrace to Turkey 
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» and Greece and considerable strips of pop- 
- ulated land in Northern Bulgaria to Ru- 
> mania and Serbia. 


In the World War, which the next year 
prought upon the stage, Bulgaria’s course 


_ might have been foretold—she duly mani- 


fested her claims to Macedonia, and when 


» these were rejected she joined the Central 


Powers. By the Treaty of Neuilly (1920), 
which the Allies meted out to Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, of course, went to Serbia; the 
narrow strip of Thrace which formerly 
gave Bulgaria access to the sea was taken 
over by Greece. In the North the Serbian 
and the Rumanian frontiers made new in- 
roads into Bulgaria proper. As a guarantee 
against future Bulgarian crusades, Bulga- 
ria was the only Balkan country denied the 
right to keep an army. A staggering in- 
demnity of two and a half milliards gold 
francs was fixed upon her. Today Bulga- 
rians consider that one-third of their na- 
tionals are to be found under foreign domi- 
nation. The issue of Macedonia still con- 
tinues to disturb Balkan politics, the fron- 
tier raids of Bulgarian komitadgi (armed 
revolutionary bands) producing constant 
tension between Bulgaria and Serbia, and 
even between Bulgaria and Rumania. There 
is no doubt that the Macedonian Irredentist 
movement still holds within itself the dan- 
ger of a serious conflagration. 


ALBANIA’S STORMV CAREER 


It remains to say a few words of Albania, 
the youngest and the least known Balkan 
country. The Albanians claim, and prob- 
ably with right, to be the oldest inhab- 
itants of the Balkan Peninsula. In the four- 
teenth century they successfully held at bay 
superior Turkish forces, but soon their 
resistance was crushed and about one- 


half of the people converted to Mo- 
hammedanism. Yet, neither their relig- 
ious division nor the privileges they en- 


joyed under the various Sultans, made them 
less jealous of their liberties, and Albanian 
risings were an ever-recurrent feature in 
past Turkish history. The Albanians might 
have been more successful if it were not 
for their primitive and clannish mode of 
existence, which made concerted action dif- 
ficult. The first step toward a national 
organization was made in 1878, when in 
Elbassan, in the heart of Albania, the 
“Albanian League for the Defense of the 
Rights of the Albanian Nationality” was 
formed. Its first step was to dispatch a 
deputation to the Congress of Berlin, which 
that august body declined to hear, accepting 
Bismarck’s dictum that there was “no Al- 
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banian nationality.” But when the Monte- 
negrins and the Greeks proceeded to oc- 
cupy the Albanian territories allotted to 
them by the Treaty of Berlin they met 
with such determined resistance that the 
treaty haa to be revised to meet the situa- 
tion. 

Although the Albanian League was sup- 
pressed by the Turks its activities, which 
aimed at the securing of Albanian autonomy 
as the first step teward complete independ- 
ence, continued. Under Abdul Hamid’s 
régime (1876-1908) there were only minor 
risings among the Albanians, and the 
Young Turk Revolution (1908) at first en- 
joyed their enthusiastic support. But when 
the Young Turk Constitution proved to be 
only another edition of traditional Turkish 
misrule, the Albanians rose in _ revolt. 
Although in 1910, after two successive 
Turkish military expeditions, all Albania’s 
resistance seemed crushed to the ground, 
in 1912 the Albanians rose again, and this 
time with so much success that the Turks 
had to yield and grant Albania autonomy. 
This was the moment chosen by Bulgaria, 
Serbia and Greece to settle their own ac- 
counts with Turkey. 

The uniform success of the Balkan Alli- 
ance and the ambitions of Serbia and 
Greece might have spelled ruin to the Al- 
banian cause had not her geographical 
position on the Adriatic rendered her inde- 
pendence a matter of international impor- 
tance. This was well understood by Ismail 
Kemal Bey, a Turkish notable, and a native 
Albanian, who after sounding Austria and 
Italy—the two most interested Powers—and 
convoking an Albanian assembly at Avlona 
on Dec. 28, 1912 proclaimed the independ- 
ence of his country. A month later the 
principle of independent Albania was recog- 
nized by the Conference of Ambassadors in 
London. 

In the meantime, we hope to have con- 
vinced the reader that the idea which 
describes the Balkan peoples as a group of 
firebrands and desperados watching for the 
first opportunity to spring at each other’s 
throats is perhaps totally wrong. Not reck- 
lessness, not pugnacity, not willful in- 
cendiarism have been the causes of all the 
notorious Balkan repercussions and con- 
flagrations, but rather those nations’ innate 
patriotism, as it was shaped by the his- 
torical forces which molded their destinies; 
their incessant efforts to obtain their in- 
dependence and to weld all the members of 
their respective racial families into polit- 
ical unities. 


Africa Emer?in3, 


From Darkness 


By WYNANT D. HUBBARD 


of slaves, ivory, heat, fever, jungles 

and deserts rise up before most of us 
at the mention of that great continent. 
Fifty years ago parts of this vision of 
Africa as the Dark Cortinent were prob- 
ably true. The slaves, for instance, and the 
ivory and the fever. But now a true pic- 
ture should contain fruit orchards, rail- 
ways, gold, diamonds, wool, great stretches 
of grazing, and a soda lake, river steamers, 
courteous negroes and modern hotels. The 
Dark Continent? Not now—rather the 
dark horse, the unappreciated contender for 
first place among the continents. Since 
the days of Stanley, Speke, Cornwallis- 
Harris and Du Chaillu, Africa has changed 
and mightily. One of the most important 
and interesting developments of our time 
has been taking place, and it has been 
largely overlooked by Americans. 

Many people have visited various parts 
of Africa. A great many more have read 
about various perts of Africa. But very 
few persons seem to have thought of Africa 
as a whole, of Africa as an enormous con- 
tinent nearly four times as large as the 
United States and inhabited by a popula- 
tion of approximately 180,000,000. 

Think of Africa as an enormous stretch 
of country averaging from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above sea level and surrounded by a 
comparatively narrow belt of hot, low land 
which is in the main exceedingly fertile. 
Down from this central plateau flow great 
rivers which, with their tributaries, furnish 
water for irrigation, power for the genera- 
tion of electricity, means of navigation, 
magnificent scenery and perhaps causes of 
war. In the north and northeast parts of 
Africa are deserts. In the west are seeming- 
ly everlasting forests; the east offers limit- 
less stretches of soil well adapted to support- 
ing herds of cattle, to raising coffee, tea, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco and corn. Along the 
eastern coast cocoanuts, rubber, sisal, cloves 
and fruit flourish. In the interior, on the 
plateau, coal, gold, copper, diamonds, lead, 
zinc, platinum, tin, chrome, radium and 
vanadium are mined successfully. Around 
and in support of these mines, ranches and 
farms have developed. Wheat, apples, 
oranges, potatoes, peanuts, angora goats, 
ostriches, cattle, sheep, horses, bananas, 
lemons, peaches, grapes, milk, hides, eggs, 
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kaffir corn and other farm products are 
produced which are the equal of those pro- 
duced anywhere else in the world. 

I can hear some one say that that is all 
very interesting but what is unusual or 
startling about Africa; what have I over- 
looked? The unusual in Africa takes many 
forms—the Pyramids, the Victoria Falls, 
twice as high as Niagara and twice as beav- 
tiful; the enormous copper deposits of the 
Katanga; the 19,000-foot, snow-covered 
Mountains of the Moon; the Sahara Desert; 
the Nile, the longest river in the world; the 
Kimberley diamond deposits; the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen; the one-and-a-quarter-mile 
deep Johannesburg gold mines and the un- 
explained Zimbabwa ruins, relics .of a race 
of gold mining people who have vanished 
utterly. The startling facts about Africa are 
these: A population of between 150,000,000 
and 180,000,000, of which the vast majority 
are negroes; Johannesburg alone produces 
half of the gold of the world; copper pro- 
duced in the depths of the Congo can be 
sold at a profit in New York cheaper than 
copper produced in Montana; Africa in- 
ports from America alone nearly $1,000, 
000,000 worth of merchandise and exports 
even more. To show how diversified are 
the exports of Africa I have made a list of 
the twelve most important exports from the 
Union of South Africa: Gold, wool, dia- 
monds, corn, sheepskins, angora goat hair, 
coal, wattle bark, sugar, fresh fruit, hides 
and ostrich feathers. Other important ex- 
ports from other parts of Africa are as 
varied as they are scattered: Radium ore, 
coffee, copal, cloves, pepper, ivory, beeswax, 
cotton, tin, mahogany, palm oil, tobacco, 
drugs, rubber, sisal, ginger, kola nuts and 
piassava. Just think of it! A country 
four times as large as the United States 
which can produce nearly every raw com- 
modity needed by man and which is popu- 
lated by 180,000,000 negroes, and controlled 
by seven distinct Governments all of which 
are in competition to some extent. The 
governing Powers are with three exceptions 
white. The governed are black. The nat- 
ural wealth is worked by the blacks and 
on them the wealth and success of the 
whites are dependent. Does not this situa- 
tion suggest possibilities? An _ enor- 
mously rich country new and hardly 
scratched as far as development goes. How 
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long before the governing Powers will clash 
about boundaries, about water, about ports? 
What about the mandated territories taken 
from Germany, the increase of the native 


negroes, the differences of religion be- 
tween Christians and Mohammedans, the 
disfranchisement and segregation of the na- 
tives and the Indians? 


SMALL WHITE POPULATION 


Today Africa has less than one white 
man to every thirty negroes. But in spite 
of this white men have explored the greater 
part of Africa, developing many of its re- 
sources, until today Africa produces over 
half the world’s gold supply, 1,200,000 bales 
of cotton, 11,900,000 tons of coal, stands 
third among countries in the production of 
copper with over 94,000 tons of concen- 
trates, leads the world with diamonds and 
kola nuts, clips over 250,000,000 pounds of 
wool yearly and is the main source of sup- 
ply for cloves, pepper and ivory, besides 
producing rubber, hides, sesame, palm ker- 
nels and oil, corn and sheepskins in im- 
portant quantities. Not a quarter of Africa 
has been exploited. Cattle are just begin- 
ning to be important. Grain growing and 
cotton raising are in their infancy. When 
the day comes on which Africa blossoms 
forth as a grown and developed country, 
what will her competition mean to America, 
to our mines and our farmers and ranchers? 
Will our capitalists have invested sufficient 
capital in African industry to derive bene- 
fits therefrom or will Africa’s compettiion 
sound the knell of America’s prestige? 

On the high plateau lands of the Rhode- 
sias, where the climate is healthful, devel- 
opment is going ahead rapidly. Very im- 
portant developments of chrome deposits, 
asbestos mines, cattle ranching, tobacco 
growing and fruit farming are being pushed 
forward. Corn, peanuts and cotton thrive 
and gold, coal, zine and lead and copper 
abound. 

Northern and Southern Rhodesia are not 
strictly speaking parts of the British Do- 
minion known as the Union of South 
Africa. Formerly they were developed, 
owned and administered by the British 
South Africa Company, the famous char- 
tered company of Cecil Rhodes. Within the 
last three years Southern Rhodesia has pur- 
chased herself free from the company and 
Set up responsible government. Northern 
Rhodesia has become a protectorate under 
the Colonial Office in London. Economi- 
cally they are in most ways parts of South 
Africa, particularly Southern Rhodesia. 
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The Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
Bechuanaland and parts of the Cape Prov- 
ince ana old German South West Africa 
are very similar to the open rolling plateau 
lands of Southern Rhodesia. Wherever 
water is obtainable this plateau is rich agri- 
culturally. The southern districts are more 
temperate than those near the Zambesi 
River, but over this whole enormous stretch 
cotton, tobacco, fruit, maize, peanuts, po- 
tatoes, cattle, sheep and horses are grown 
and raised profitably. 

Railways bisect the country and in South 
Africa proper good roads are numerous. 
The products of one district are shipped 
quickly and efficiently to supply the wants 
of another. Within the Union there is a 
large annual movement of domestic prod- 
ucts which does not appear recorded in 
many of the reports. South West Africa, 
which is not an agricultural country pri- 
marily, shipped over 50,000 head of slaugh- 
ter cattle into the Union in 1925. Consid- 
ering that there are only some 500,000 cattle 
recorded in South West Africa, such a 
yearly movement is very encouraging. 
Fruit, salt, tobacco, cattle and grains 
make up the bulk of this interior move- 
ment. The great mining centres such as 
Johannesburg, Kimberly, Gwelo, Victoria 
and Shamva form the focus on which these 
movements converge. In these towns hun- 
dreds of thousands of natives are employed. 
They must be fed; hence the great ship- 
ments of grains and slaughter cattle. 

Take Johannesburg as an example of a 
South African city. The population is di- 
vided nearly equally between blacks and 
whites, there being 154,000 Europeans and 
138,000 natives. This gives us a city with 
a total population equal to that of Jersey 
City or Rochester, N. Y. The European 
population alone equals the population of 
Kansas City, Kan., or Norfolk, Va. Johan- 
nesburg is in all respects a modern city. 
There are two excellent daily newspapers 
and four weekly papers, seventy-three miles 
of street car tracks, large office buildings, 
hotels which equal those of New York or 
London, race tracks, a stock exchange, 
clubs, a public library of 47,000 volumes, 
hospitals and universities. It is this city of 
Johannesburg which produces over 9,000,000 
fine ounces of gold yearly. Into it pour 
domestic supplies of hides, sugar, tobacco, 
slaughter stock, grains and ores. It is the 
railway centre of South Africa and the 
focus of financial power and wealth. But 
Johannesburg is not alone. Durban, Cape- 
town, Port Elizabeth, Kimberly, Pretoria, 
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Bulawayo and Salisbury are sister though 
smaller cities. Scattered all over the prov- 
inces are other smaller cities or larger 
towns which depend for their growth on be- 
ing either railway centres or on the sur- 
rounding farming and ranching country. 
Such are Bloemfontein, Mafeking, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Potchefstroom and_ Stellen- 
bosch. 


A HEALTHY COUNTRY 


South Africa is healthy and prosperous. 
The infantile mortality rate is practically 
equal with that of the United States, being 
73 as compared with 72. Recently there 
were over 60,000 Europeans and about 115,- 
000 others employed in the 7,000 factories 
in the Union. The gross output of these 
factories was valued at over $370,000,000. 

A country such as this can hardly be 
thought of as part of the Dark Continent. 
South Africa imports over $46,000,000 
worth of goods from us yearly and exports 
over $9,000,000. In one year $10,860,000 
worth of motor cars have gone to South 
Africa. The balance of South Africa’s im- 
ports from the United States is made up 
of agricultural machinery, typewriters, 
printing, mining and metal working ma- 


chinery and electrical and railway equip- 


ment and machinery. Mineral oils in one 
form or another form the largest single 
export item. 

Although Africa southward from the 
Zambesi is more temperate in climate than 
other parts and has been opened up to set- 
tlers longer, it is not by any means the 
richest or the most important part. The 
wealth of the Congo is almost beyond be- 
lief. On either side of this great province 
lie high plateau countries. On the east are 
Tanganyika and Kenya, on the northwest 
Nigeria and the Cameroons. The interior 
tablelands of these territories offer magnif- 
icent acreages suitable to development by 
whites for cotton, coffee, maize and sugar 
growing. In a single year Uganda has 
already produced 18,000 bales of cotton, 
Nigeria 15,000 and Nyasaland 3,000. The 
French Congo, about which one hears very 
little, produces 1,500 tons of wild rubber 
and over 5,000 tons of palm oil. In the 
interior near that almost forsaken post of 
Lake Chad roam 750,000 domestic cattle. 
We Americans import annually some 
$3,000,000 worth of products and produce 
from this little known province of France. 

Sierra Leone is a small and in many 
ways an unimportant territory. For the 
average person Sierra Leone _ probably 
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means nothing at all, unless possibly it con- 
jures up that same old vision of fevers, 
slaves and heat. In spite of its unimpor- 
tance and small area Sierra Leone has a 
yearly value of imports in excess of $7.000,- 
000 and an export in excess of $6,000,000, 
the principal articles supplied to other 
countries being cocoa, ginger, pepper, kola 
nuts, gum copal, palm kernels and oil, pias- 
sava and rice. This little country sunplies 
1,942 tons of ginger and over 12,000 tons of 
pepper. A hot country! Yes, but in a dif- 
ferent way than ordinarily thought. 

One could go on indefinitely quoting sta- 
tistics about African countries and their ex- 
ports and imports. But after all, while 
they may give actual figures for compari- 
son, they do not convey any real idea of the 
importance of Africa. The reason for this 
is that these figures are for individual 
countries, not for Africa as a whole, that 
they are the figures of young, very young 
countries. The value of the figures which 
I have given lies in their index or measur- 
ing quality. They must be studied with an 
eye on the pcpulation, the type of popula- 
tion and its mentality, the size of the coun- 
try and the proportionate area of this coun- 
try that has been opened. Unless they are 
studied in this way they can give no real 
picture of the tremendous importance of 
Africa. 

I have mentioned only a few of the most 
salient facts regarding the continent of 
Africa. Of Portuguese East and West 
Africa, Togoland, Nyasaland, Natal, Moroc- 
co, Algeria, Abyssinia, Dahomey and Libya 
I have said nothing. But they are all im- 
portant, vastly so. Their areas enntain 
minerals, forests, grazing lands and water 
power. Slowly but surely railways are pen- 
etrating them and their resources are being 
tapped and exploited. Great dams are be- 
ing built to control the seasoning flow of 
water and the stored-up, liquid treasure is 
conserved for cotton plantations or other 
agricultural developments. Such a project 
has recently been completed at Gezira in 
the Sudan; 14,650 feddans [a feddan is 
almost the same as an acre] of rich soil 
were sown to cotton on this Blue Nile 
project in 1926. Certain parts of this area 
of the Sudan are capable of producing 600 
pounds of fine Egyptian cotton to the 
feddan. America averages about 200 pounds 
to the acre. In Nyasaland an upland cotton 
is grown which realizes a higher market 
price than any other variety grown. 

Americans have grown accustomed to 
thinking of America as the greatest country 

















in the world. Today she is. But a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty years from now 
Africa will have usurped her position as 
leader. Why? Because Africa possesses 
every essential which America possesses and 
moreover in amounts which are larger than 
those of this country. Also and verv im- 
portant, the climate is on Africa’s side. 

The total available waterpower of the 
world has been estimated at potentially 
439,000,000 horsepower. Of this 190,000,000 
is in Africa. Asia ranks second and North 
America third with 62,000,000. It has been 
variously estimated that the coal reserves 
of the world amount to seven trillion, six 
hundred and eighty-five billion tons. South 
Africa, which is not by any means the 
richest of the coal countries of Africa, is 
credited with 62,000,000,000 tons. 

Africa is a vast continent, a rich con- 
tinent and a paradoxical continent. The 
last is due to its youthfulness in commer- 
cial development and its antiquity in hu- 
man development. Negroes, wearing few 
if any clothes and speaking no English, 
work laying the rails and grading the road- 
beds of modern railways. But that very 
roadbed is destined to carry a railroad of 
three and a half feet gauge, the most eco- 
nomical and efficient gauge known. Lions 
prowl around lonely stations and occasion- 
ally elephants block the tracks. But they 
are either killed off or segregated into re- 
serves and the development goes forward. 

The ultimate prosperity and wealth of 
the African people will not be dependent 
on supplying pepper or cloves to the world, 
important and lucrative as such trade is. 
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Rather this wealth will be founded on such 
solid and basic commercial] necessities as 
coal, chrome, cotton, waterpower, cattle, 
grain, wool, fruit, sisal, sugar and coffee. 
Gold, diamonds, tin, asbestos, copper, vana- 
dium, platinum, peanuts, vegetable oils, 
wattle bark and rubber will also play im- 
portant and major parts. 

There are many problems which face 
those who would see Africa develop into a 
major power or continent. The natives fur- 
nish the greatest sources of worry and 
speculation. There are national rivalries, 
disputes over the precious and all impor- 
tant water, mandated territories and inland 
countries without port facilities of their 
own. As these problems come up they will 
have to be settled and in their settling may 
cause worldwide trouble. The plums of 
Africa are too rich and juicy to be fore- 
gone lightly. Fighting probably will in- 
evitably result. 

The settlers of Africa are intelligent, 
persevering and courageous. Left to them- 
selves they will develop Africa thoroughly 
and soundly. The natives too are intelli- 
gent. If they are not bothered by mission- . 
aries and are allowed to develop slowly 
and naturally, they will contribute enor- 
mously to the development of their country. 
With the help of capital from older coun- 
tries this development will be accelerated 
and put on a larger scale. In the not very 
distant future Africa will bloom forth to 
startle the world not as the Dark Continent, 
but rather as the source of supply, the 
cupboard of the world, the greatest single 
continent on t) face of the globe. 


The Horse in War Today and 
Yesterday 


I—Cavalry Still a Factor in Military Warfare 


By ELBRIDGE COLBY 


CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES ARMY; AUTHOR OF The Profession of Arms 


HEN the World War was over the 
WV impression got around that, as Ian 

Hamilton expressed it, “cavalry is 
dead as a dodo.” But Haig, Pershing, Al- 
lenby and others reiterated the importance 
of this branch of the service. The wire-in- 
fested, shell-torn fields of France had made 
bad riding grounds for mounted troops; yet 
the sage leaders refused to follow the fanat- 
ics and to pin their entire faith on trick 
new developments. They insist, in all 
armies, on clinging to the mounted fighting 
man. 

Cavalry duties in modern times have been 
fourfold. The method fostered by Marl- 
borough and exalted by Napoleon was 
“shock action,” or the cavalry charge. This 
mode of employment has been overempha- 
sized in almost all foreign armies to the ex- 
clusion of other important duties of cavalry. 
This usefulness has not disappeared, and 
opportunities might well offer even in spite 
of increased fire power of modern auto- 
matic weapons. Still, it is perfectly natural 
that those who thought of soldier horsemen 
solely as sabre-wielding men, should pre- 
dict their disappearance in the face of mul- 
titudes of machine guns and tangles of 
barbed wire. 

A second basic use of cavalry is the 
greater speed of the horseman as compared 
with the doughboy. It consists in using troop- 
ers as exceptionally mobile reserves, as they 
were used in the World War at St. Quentin 
and Mort Homme, being rapidly rushed to 
critical points and thrown in on foot as if 
they were infantry. Such a man is the 
“dragoon,” trained to fight on foot with 
rifle or carbine, as well as in the saddle 
with sweeping sabre. Other nations have 
neglected this type of fighting, but Ameri- 
can cavalry has always been trained in this 
fashion, and this is a fashion which will 
persist. Across country, at rapid rate, cav- 
alry may reach threatened points, and 
either stem a sudden and dangerous tide or 
else strike a decisive blow at the psycholog- 
ical moment. American cavalry is now 


armed for this work. The troop has its 
machine guns and its automatic rifles, and 
not the mere sabre, pistol and lance of the 
cavalry of foreign nations. 

Those enthusiasts on the subject of motor 
transport who think the tank, the armored 
car and the truck will replace the horse- 
men simply do not know their facts. They 
may talk of a 280-mile trek performed in 
two days on trucks by a single troop of our 
Fifth Cavalry. But they are talking of 
transport, not of tactics, and they are neg- 
lecting to think of putting their horses in 
freight cars and making even better time. 
The present rage in the British Army over 
“mechanization” and “motorization” is an 
exaggerated expression of flighty opinions 
held by people whose recent vision is re- 
stricted to the Western front. At the same 
time that poilu and Heinie were face to 
face on the Somme and the Aisne, in dugout 
and trench, Allenby was conducting one of 
the most brilliant cavalry campaigns of 
history across the plains of Palestine. And 
sober military judgment today envisages 
future utility for cavalry as great in coun- 
try of like character. 

The United States maintains a complete 
cavalry division in Texas and is moderniz- 
ing it to the limit, employing the new weap- 
ons and the new devices, but not forgetting 
the valuable horse. 

Thirdly, the cavalry arm of the service 
is useful in the pursuit, the crashing follow- 
up to successful assaults, to follow and 
harass, to scatter and disorganize, to keep 
contact with a fleeing enemy. This use of 
cavalry is historic. It is also modern. It 
will never pass. Joffre, Haig and Liggett 
have declared that the lack of cavalry in 
the allied forces in 1918 prevented full ex- 
ploitation of the successes the British 
achieved at the Hindenburg line and the 
Americans at St. Mihiel and in the Meuse- 
Argonne. The terrorizing effect of pur- 
suing horsemen is tremendous on broken 
troops. 

The fourth and most important use of 
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cavalry is in reconnoissance, sweeping for- 
ward ahead of advancing troops, in large 
units and in small, searching out the 
ground, pressing against the foe’s advanced 
elements, skirmishing with him, fixing him 
in position, keeping the high command in- 
formed. Even far-flying planes cannot do 
this work, even in clear weather. They can 
help, but as French found in 1914, it took 
cavalry to bring back positive facts. An 
army of the future without cavalry will be 
an army without complete information. It 
will be blind, enmeshed in the “fog” of war, 
subject to false directions, faulty develop- 
ments for action. 

This Summer at Fort Leonard Wood the 
United States Army is following the lead of 
the British in a manoeuvre of motorized 
units, substantially one from each branch 
of the service. But this does not mean that 
we of the Western Hemisphere are carried 
away by the “motorization” craze. It 
merely means we are testing and trying 
something to find out the facts. The cav- 
alry division in Texas, with rifles, auto- 
matic rifles and machine guns, with mount- 
ed engineers, horse-drawn ambulances, 
horse-drawn artillery, horse-drawn signal 
detachments, and the rest, is answer to 
questions as to our intent. The horse is 
not disappearing from the American Army. 

A motorized artillery battalion at Fort 
Benning has recently been converted into a 
horse-drawn unit, so that student officers 
at the Infantry School at that station may 
have their demonstrations more according 
to normal conditions and equipment, and it 
has been publicly stated that the change 
hes been made for that reason. 

It was announced from Washington on 
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April 29 that anti-aircraft machine guns 
mounted on cross-country cars and 37-mm. 
guns, for employment against hostile ar- 
mored cars, light tanks and machine gun 
nests, had been adopted by the War De- 
partment on recommendation of Major Gen. 
Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, for 
addition to the armament of the cavalry 
regiments. 

The new weapons are to augment the 
machine guns of the regimental machine 
gun troop, the anti-aircraft section being 
equipped with three cross-country cars, 
upon each of which is mounted an anti-air- 
craft machine gun, and the one-pounder 
sections will be provided with 37-mm. guns 
packed on horses. 

The armored car section of thirty-six cars 
will increase the radius of reconnoissance. 
The light tank company will be sufficiently 
fast and mobile for use with the cavalry, 
making twenty-five to thirty miles an hour 
on roads and twelve to fifteen miles an hour 
across country. 

The Observation Air Squadron, composed 
of thirteen planes and a photographic sec- 
tion, will increase the breadth of vision. In 
future operations the Air Service will save 
cavalry by making distant reconnoissances 
and by early indication to the cavalry of 
the location of enemy forces to be engaged. 

“There is not in the world today,” says 
General Pershing, “an officer of distinction, 
recognized as an authority on military mat- 
ters in a broad way, who does not declare 
with emphasis that cavalry is as important 
to an army today as it ever has been, who 
does not urge the maintenance of a body of 
cavalry of suitable size, always ready for 
campaign.” 


II—The Use of Cavalry Through the Ages 


By IRVING PARMETER 


EDITORIAL WRITER ON RACING PUBLICATIONS; AUTHOR OF 
The Horse In War AND OTHER WORKS 


powder the passing of the horse from 

war has been forecast. Sixty years 
ago the obsolescence of cavalry was asserted 
on the eve of the Civil War because of im- 
proved arms. Yet cavalry played a most 
important role in the Civil War. The 
nations of Europe entered the conflict of 
1914-1918 with no diminution of their 
mounted divisions. Now it is not perfec- 


qemeees since the utilization of gun- 


tion in slaughter but mechanical transport 
that threatens to relegate the steed to obliv- 
ion, while the airplane has assumed his 
particular réle as the eyes and ears of the 
army. 

Leaving aside the very controversial ques- 
tion, which has been debated since the close 
of the World War and is still being debated 
by military experts, as to whether that con- 
flict proved that cavalry as an agency of 
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warfare had lost its usefulness, it is inter- 
esting and even fascinating to follow the 
military history of the horse down through 
the ages. For nearly 4,000 years the horse 
has been associated intimately with man 
in conflict. Until the last war there was 
searcely a battle picture in which the horse 
was not a foremost figure. When ador- 
ing compatriots commemorated a military 
hero, his charger shared the sculptor’s 
skill. 

Who first tamed the wild horse of plain, 
forest or steppe cannot be conjectured. 
The animal was painted in true detail and 
carved with unerring lines by the cavemen 
of Europe, who partook of him as game, 
but thus far there is no evidence that they 
domesticated him. Since the dawn of his- 
tory he has served as beast of burden and 
very early as chariot steed. There are rec- 
ords of horses being ridden by Libyan 
women 1,700 years before Christ, the Libyan 
horses being, it is said, larger than those 
in other countries, where small stature pro- 
hibited their use in this way. Cavalry is 
supposed to have been employed during the 
war of the Armenian King with the Medes 
and Cappadocians, but first credit for uti- 
lizing fully organized horsemen generally is 
given the Egyptians, described by Isaiah as 
the best horsemen in the world. 

Osymandias supplied regular cavalry to 
his military, Diodorus asserting that he led 
20,000 mounted men against the rebels in 
Bactriana. Moses leaves no doubt on the 
presence of horsemen at the Red Sea, ex- 
claiming, “The horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea,” while Josephus enu- 
merates the army as of 200,000 foot sol- 
diers, 50,000 horsemen and 600 war char- 
iots. 

Job tells us the war-horse of thirty-five 
centuries ago imbibed the battle ardor, for 
he wrote: “The glory of his nostrils is ter- 
rible. He paweth in the valley and re- 
joiceth in his strength; he goeth on to meet 
the armed men. He mocketh at fear and 
is not affrighted; neither turneth he back 
from the sword.” Centuries later the 
Prophet said to the Mohammedans: “Who- 
ever raiseth and traineth a horse for the 
Lord is counted in the number of those who 
give alms day and night, in private as well 
as in public.” 

Philip of Macedon, 359-336 B. C., per- 
fected his cavalry and trained his troopers 
to intricate evolutions, pointing the way to 
his successor, Alexander the Great, who 
won his first victory when a boy of 12, not 
as a warrior but in conquering the Libyan 
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steed Bucephalos, purchased for him by the 
king. Alexander rode the stallion after all 
others had failed and trained Bucephalos 
to crouch for him to mount. Many military 
men rank Alexander as the first cavalry 
leader of all time, his tactics at Arbela 
being followed until near the close of the 
last century. Polybius credits the victories 
of Hannibal to his brilliant cavalry, point- 
ing out that the Romans succeeded only by 
choosing positions where the Carthaginian 
horse was ineffective. 


EARLY USE OF CAVALRY 


In their early employment horses were 
guided by bridles of rush resembling the 
modern halter. The Libyans of northern 
Africa rarely used bits, which seem to have 
been contrived first of horn and bone by 
Europeans. The Numidians, famed horse- 
men of Hannibal’s time, rode bareback and 
without bridle or halter, controlling their 
mounts with a leather thong or whip. Sad- 
dles date from the reign of Constantine and 
stirrups were invented later by the Franks. 
Years after armor was worn by soldiers 
the Romans set an example by protecting 
their horses with leather housings, strength- 
ened about the head and breast with plates. 
From that day the charger shared armor, 
developed into elaborate and costly equip- 
ment. Head protection alone, in the hey- 
day of chivalry, attained an outlay of some 
$30,000 for the war-horse of Harfleur, 
Count Saint Pol, records reveal. Scale and 
ring mail were bestowed upon the steed, 
but unfortuniately for him he could not be 
as thoroughly incased as the knight and 
thus became the most vulnerable point of 
attack. He was beset especially by the 
infantry, for whom were devised sundry 
devilish hacking and cutting instruments, 
called bisarms, with which the foot soldiers 
assailed the animal’s legs, seeking to bring 
him down so they could unseat and belabor 
the rider. 

Through the age of chivalry the knights, 
who rode, represented the flower of man- 
hood and the name of horseman was synony- 
mous with valor and achievement. Michaud 
asserts that in the vanguard of the army 
Peter the Hermit led on the First Crusade 
were only eight horsemen, a statement de- 
scribing the miserable condition of that 
vast host. “All the rest,” the historian 
says, “went to the conquest of the East 
asking charity by the way.” Ten thousand 
horsemen rallied beneath the banner of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, who followed, and the 
forces from Europe, combined at Constan- 
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tinople for the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
mustered more than 100,000 horse and five 


times as many foot. The greater number 
of horses perished from thirst and starva- 
tion on the desert about Mount Taurus and 
those that survived served as food for the 
besieged pilgrims in Antioch. There God- 
frey sacrificed his last charger as meat. 
In the final sortie of the garrison the 
mailed knight made a bizarre appearance 
on camels and asses. The assizes of Jeru- 
salem show that in the early twelfth cen- 
tury a war-horse was valued more highly 
than a peasant. 

During the Dutch wars, 1568-1609, cav- 
alry manoeuvres underwent drastic revi- 
sion. Perfection of fire arms had rendered 
armor obsolescent, but Maurice of Orange 
provided breastplates for his heavy horse- 
men, originating the cuirassiers. It was 
at this time, too, that regiments were 
formed, the name derived from the inde- 
pendent government or “regiment” which 
the commander had over his organization 
of German mercenaries. 

In the early eighteenth century, in the 
war between Turkey and Russia, the splen- 
did cavalry of the Turks so demoralized 
the Russians that their infantry carried 
chevaux de frise of iron and provided men 
with long pikes, forming a barrier behind 
which the footmen could seek shelter each 
time the Ottoman squadrons bore down 
upon them. 

When Frederick the Great came to the 
throne Prussian cavalry was in woeful con- 
dition. He was a disciple of impetuous 
attack and his cavalry instructions pro- 
vided for speed in all evolutions. Seydlitz, 
one of his most trusted lieutenants, who 
became one of his most able cavalry Gener- 
als, was convinced that no mounted man 
should become a prisoner of war. He was 
arguing this view with the King as they 
crossed a bridge, when Frederick suddenly 
directed that the ends of the bridge be 
closed and informed Seydlitz he was a pris- 
oner. “Not so,” denied the horseman, 
whirling his steed and vaulting the parapet 
into the river, many feet below. Horse and 
rider survived and rejoined the King as 
quickly as the charger could swim ashore. 
Seydlitz and his squadrons achieved the 
dreams of their monarch. At Zorndorf 
they saved the army and routed the Rus- 


sians, 
NAPOLEON’S CUIRASSIERS 


Napoleon drove his enemies before him 
With cavalry after preparing the way by 
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his artillery. Mahan, a military writer 
whose works were brought out a few years 
after the first French Empire, thus sum- 
marizes Bonaparte’s tactics: “Clouds of 
light troops thrown forward to bewilder 
his foe; a rushing fire of cannon in mass 
opened upon him; the rush of the impetu- 
ous column into the gap made by the artil- 
lery; the overwhelming charge of the 
resistless’ cuirassier, followed by the lancer 
and hussar to sweep up the broken, dis- 
persed bands.” 

Persistent employment of his heavy horse, 
while the Emperor was occupied with other 
assaults, accounted for the annihilation of 
the cuirassiers at Waterloo. At the close of 
the day it was the British cavalry which 
cleared the field. Wellington had under. 
his orders at that battle 12,400 cavalry, 
practically a fourth of his infantry. Na- 
poleon’s cavalry ratio was higher, 15,765 
and 48,950 foot soldiers. Many of the regi- 
ments were wiped out. Of 2,000 British 
horsemen comprising the Household Bri- 
gade and Sir William Ponsonby’s brigade 
scarcely 200 survived, the majority falling 
in a series of encounters resulting from a 
single charge. Among the units was the 
famous Scots Greys, who rode in one attack 
with a Gordon Highlander clinging to the 
stirrup of each trooper, an episode repeated 
with the Black Watch at St. Quentin in 
1914. 


CAVALRY CHARGES AGAINST GUNNERS 


The dozen charges of the French cuiras- 
siers against the British right and centre 
form one of the finest examples of perse- 
vering courage. Repeatedly the squadrons 
forced the gunners to abandon their pieces 
and take refuge in the infantry squares, 
formed of solid masses of men, presenting 
a hedge of bayonets, with rearmost ranks 
firing over those in front. Repeatedly they 
rallied and swarmed over the field, actu- 
ally taking possession of the British guns 
and riding upon the bristling squares to 
saber the grenadiers. Major Macready, who 
served with one unit of the impregnable 
British phalanx, wrote of the attack: “The 
cuirassiers bent their heads so the peaks 
of their helmets looked like visors and they 
seemed cased in armor from the plume to 
the saddle. Not a shot was fired till they 
were within thirty yards, when the word 
was given and our men fired away at them. 
The effect was magical. Through the 


smoke we could see helmets falling, cava- 
liers starting from their seats with con- 
vulsive springs as they received our balls, 
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horses plunging and rearing in the agonies 
of fright and pain, and crowds of the sol- 
diery dismounted, part of the squadrons in 
retreat, but the more daring remainder 
backing their horses to force them on the 
bayonets.” 

These steel-clad riders were one of the 
most famous cavalry bodies of history. 
Their reputation developed a common com- 
parison in the French army, “As brave as 
one of our cuirassiers.” Their approach 
struck terror to enemies. At the siege of 
Sargasso, Palofox threatened death for any 
allied soldier who would say, “Here are the 
French cuirassiers.” Although this corps 
was by no means an innovation of his time, 
Napoleon perfected it, for in 1802 the 
French army included a single regiment. 
That year he added three, increased two 
years later to a dozen. The battle of Jena 
was won by them after the Emperor’s 
infantry had been forced to form squares 
to defend itself. Napoleon was to feel later 
the sting of mounted troops. The wreck 
of the Grand Army on its retreat from 
Moscow was completed by the constant har- 
rying of the Cossacks. 

Military writers have waxed enthusiastic 
over cavalry charges. Artists have depicted 
them on some of their most inspiring can- 
vases. Poets have made imperishable the 
deeds of horse and rider. And there has 
been no lack of incident worthy of their 
enterprise: The 670 members of the Light 
Brigade at Balakava, of whom 198 sur- 
vived; the furious attacks of French and 
Germans at Gravelotte in 1870; the achieve- 
ment of the Thirteenth French Cuirassiers 
near Lerida, where in less than fifteen min- 
utes they cut down 10,000 Spanish troops, 
or at Saguntum, where 400 of them rode 
through the Spanish-English army, recap- 
turing their own and part of the enemies’ 
artillery; Kellermann’s famous charge at 
Marengo, turning defeat to victory with 
200 mail-clad troopers and making 6,000 
prisoners; the spectacle of horsemen suc- 
cessfully storming the great redoubt at 
Borodino. Even to the Northern United 
States the halo of romance attends Mosby’s 
guerillas and Morgan’s raiders. 


CAVALRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The mounted service of the American 
Revolution, while represented by such 
romantic figures as Colonel William Wash- 
ington and Count Pulaski, was insignifi- 
cant. The first cavalry of the new Repub- 
lic was authorized by Congress on March 
5, 1792, creating a squadron of four troops, 





. troops. 
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whose commander, a major, received $55 per 
month. The corps was assembled at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in the Summer of 17938 as a 
border guard against Indians. Six years 
later this nucleus was increased to three 
regiments, each of five squadrons of two 
They operated against the Indians 
until the War of 1812, during which most 
of the force was employed in the West. 

In his campaign against the Creeks, 
General Andrew Jackson had 800 mounted 
men who won his highest commendation. 
The war in the West and ensuing engage- 
ments with the Red Men enhanced the rep- 
utation of cavalry, one of the most active 
units being the Kentucky militia, but in the 
Spring of 1814 Congress directed that all 
fragments of the regular service be consol- 
idated into a single regiment. The mounted 
force was given little attention until Jack- 
son became President, when he _ brought 
about a reorganization. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST 


Cavalry’s réle in winning the West has 
been immortalized in history and fiction, 
and by such artists as Frederick Reming- 
ton and Charles Schryvogel. The expedi- 
tion of General Stephen W. Kearney against 
New Mexico and California was strictly 
a mounted brigade, embracing the First 
Missouri mounted volunteers, five troops 
of the First Regular Dragoons, a troop of 
rangers and two batteries of light artillery, 
infantry being represented only by two 
companies of volunteers. Captain, later 
General John C. Frémont, who was on a 
scientific expedition in California when war 
was declared, and anticipated Kearney’s 
purpose, had but sixty-two men, all mounted, 
with whom to begin operations against the 
Mexicans. The results achieved by these 
meager forces read like romance and in 
every episode horses shared. There is not 
a boy but knows the story of the Seventh 
Cavalry and cherishes the romance of Cus- 
ter, veteran Civil War cavalryman, who 
fell with his troopers at the Little Big Horn. 
On that field the horses went to death with 
the men, for in dire need, the charger gave 
his body as a breastwork. 

During the Spanish-American conflict the 
Rough Riders enjoyed the limelight. Then 
the Boers of South Africa taught the world 
that cavalry was not obsolete, their mobile 
commandos prolonging the struggle until 
the British learned their lesson and brought 
horsemen to oppose them, drawing on the 
United States for most of the animals. 
The British used up 500,000 horses and 
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mules in that ill-starred operation. Among 
its successful cavalry leaders was Sir John 
French, later to lead the British armies in 
France. 

In the Russo-Japanese war Japanese cav- 
alry was far inferior to the Russians, with 
their celebrated Cossacks. The Japanese 
generally were mounted on ponies hardly 
as large as the American mustang. But 
seldom in military history has a nation 
shown such appreciation for the sufferings 
and sacrifices of dumb defenders. The 
horses were accorded full religious cere- 
mony in the memorial to the heroic dead. 
The funeral service for horses lost in the 
war was held in 1905 at Muyagi, where, in 
presence of the princes of the Imperial 
Family, priests of Buddhist and Shinto rites 
prayed for the repose of the souls and the 
peace and welfare of the spirits of the 
horses dead in the conflict. Wheat and 
oats were offered upon the altar. While 
the concourse of troops stood rigidly at 
attention, the General commanding deliv- 
ered the memorial for the army, recounting 
the service of the steeds, the mortality 
among them, and for Emperor, army and 
nation thanking their souls for all they had 
done. In closing he assured them that for 
the duty they had performed their names 
would be held in memory by the regiments, 
the squadrons and the batteries they had 
served, 


USE IN THE WORLD WAR 


In the World War the German theory 
of mass attack applied to the German horse- 
men and was emphasized in the vast cav- 
alry screen with which Von Kluck, during 
his drive on Paris, masked his movement 
of troops across the British front in an 
effort to smash the French army. Only 
the British air observers succeeded in pen- 
etrating this cover. Again, when the Ger- 
mans retired, their mounted divisions cov- 
ered the retreat. 

In the years of trench warfare that fol- 
lowed, horsemen had little opportunity. If 
it were seldom that men or animals thrilled 
to the old time charge, save in Egypt, where 
open warfare prevailed, the horses suffered 
and died as they had since the Libyans 
bestrode them 3,600 years before. They 
had their own trenches in handy proximity 
to the battle line, their own protection 
from gas and if they could not thunder over 
the fields to glory they could strain at 
heavy guns and haul munitions and food to 
devoted humans on the firing line. This 
latter service, it is said, was performed by 
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Allen Winter, 2:06%, winner in 1915 of 
the $50,000 American trotting derby at 
Readville, Mass., and later sold to England. 

Nearly every Continental Power had 
builded a national breeding and remount 
establishment against “the day.” That of 
Austria extended back for a century. In 
1820 the Austrian Government studs sup- 
plied 30,000 horses at one demand. France, 
in 1860, had a single stud, at its great cav- 
alry training school, Saumur, but main- 
tained nine remount depots, three in Alge- 
ria. Breeding subsequently was exten- 
sively promoted. Germany, which had 
sought army horses in the market, had 
developed a national bureau so thoroughly 
that in 1914 the 550,000 animals required 
for all branches of its army were forth- 
coming. The Imperial Government was 
preparing and improving, however, as ap- 
peared in the Spring of that year, when it 
was reported that the Fatherland was seek- 
ing 500 American thoroughbreds for its 
studs. England, remembering its South 
African experiences, had adopted a “board- 
ing out” method, citizens maintaining gov- 
ernment-owned horses for their work. 

Despite these preparations the 
speedily exhausted their supply. At the 
expiration of the first twenty-two months 
of war up to June, 1916, United States 
Government statistics showed 611,700 horses 
and 167,387 mules exported. In November, 
1916, 15,000 animals were shipped from the 
single British pens at Newport News, Va. 
Thousands of horses were sacrificed on 
transports torpedoed by submarines, as note 
the Georgic with 1,200 horses, sunk in 1917. 
At the height of the war it was estimated 
that nearly 4,000,000 horses were employed 
by all belligerents. In the Allies’ organiza- 
tion they had their own medical corps, the 
Blue Star of France and the Red Star of 
England and later of the United States. 
In 1916 the latter had treated 150,000 
horses, of which 105,000 were returned to 
duty. Ambulances, especially constructed, 
waited upon the casuals, hurrying them to 
field hospitals, where anesthetics were given 
and operations performed. Twenty-three 
shell splinters were removed from one 
wounded steed, which recovered and saw 
further service. Throughout this conflict, 
on land and sea, where so many perished 
miserably in the holds of sinking ships, the 
charger carried on for man. 


FAMOUS WAR HORSES 


Many horses have achieved fame in war, 
nations, if not acknowledging their grati- 
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tude as universally as did the Japanese, 
at least recognizing individual cases. Rus- 
sia awarded a medal especially struck to 
an artillery horse at the battle of Plevna. 
He was one of an ammunition team which 
kept his horse sense and pushed on to the 
front line with supplies when his compan- 
ions refused to move through a rain of 
shells. 

Venllel, the gray Arabian that brought 
Lord Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar, re- 
ceived from Queen Victoria the Kabul medal, 
with four clasps and bronze star. At his 
death he was buried with honors in the rose 
garden near the Royal Hospital, Dublin. 
Frederick the Great remembered his favor- 
ite charger, killed beneath him at Kuners- 
dorf, by a memorial church erected in 
Prussian Poland. When Alexander lost 
Bucephalos, then thirty years old, at the 
battle of Hydaspes, he buried him in a 
beautiful mausoleum and founded the city 
of Bucephala as a memorial. 

Few men have won the honors accorded 
Copenhagen, which Lord Wellington rode 
through Waterloo, seventeen hours, it is 
said, without leaving his back. Copenhagen 
sleeps in a $20,000 tomb at the Duke’s coun- 
try seat, Strathfieldsay, where he was 
buried with full military honors. Ronald, a 


chestnut thoroughbred, took Lord Cardigan 
through the charge of Balaklava with the 
Six Hundred. No biographer pens the life 
of General Lee without remembering Trav- 
eler, his favorite gray steed. 
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Song and story have immortalized the 
coal-black gelding that brought Sheridan 
on his twenty-mile ride from Winchester 
and is still to be seen, mounted and with 
full military equipment, in the National 
Museum at Washington. Winchester, as 
he was christened, like many of his fellow 
war-horses, was of blue blood and valuable 
as men esteem their equine property, but 
as citizens have risen from humble station 
to be leaders of their State, so has fate 
singled some from the common class of plow 
horses to win undying fame. 

Through the pages of history the horses 
of the military leaders come and go, some 
dignified by the names their masters knew 
them by, others, of the most famous, me- 
morialized in the bronze and stone monu- 
ments provided for the men. A few sur- 
vived their masters, but none possessed a 
record surpassing that of B-30, British cav- 
alry charger that passed through the Great 
War on the Western front from August, 
1914. His first rider, Captain Partridge, 
met death and he was taken by Lieutenant 
Colonel Winwood of the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards. He was in every battle in which 
cavalry participated—Mons, the Marne, 
the Aisne, Ypres, Loos, the Somme, Cam- 
brai, Gouzecourt, Arras, and was the first 
horse to jump the Hindenburg line in full 
marching order after the infantry had 
broken through. Several times he was 
wounded, but never was he “excused from 
duty.” 
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Science Giving, Aid to the Farmer 


By JAMES D. LUCKETT 


Epitor, NEw YorK STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, GENEVA, N. Y. 


lief” for agriculture probably few 

have realized that a far-reaching in- 
fluence which has been at work in America 
for the past fifty years and which has done 
more than any other one thing to make pos- 
sible greatly increased production of farm 
commodities has been stimulated by subsi- 
dies from the Federal Treasury. I refer 
to scientific research for agriculture. 

One of the anomalies of the present situ- 
ation is that, despite overproduction and 
the accumulation of surpluses, definite steps 
have been taken to provide increased Fed- 
eral aid for research which may still fur- 
ther stimulate production. This proposal, 
which adds very materially to the resources 
of the several State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, received the support of the 
President’s Agricultural Conference and en- 
countered little or no opposition in Con- 
gress. Were agricultural leaders justified 
in asking for more money for research 
when the industry was apparentiy suffer- 
ing from overproduction? A clear under- 
standing of what the experiment stations 
are trying to do and of the uses to which 
their results may be put will make the wis- 
dom of this proposal apparent. 

About forty years ago the Government 
first attempted to aid the farmer through 
stimulation of agricultural research by 
contributing $15,000 annually toward the 
support of an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in each of the States. This was really 
the beginning of the experiment station 
movement in America, although a few 
States had previously provided for similar 
institutions of their own. No one has seri- 
ously questioned the wisdom of establishing 
fact-finding agencies to devote their efforts 
to studying the factors affecting the wel- 
fare of the farm and the farm family. 

Twenty years later an additional $15,000 
per State was provided out of Federal funds 
for farm research, making the total Fed- 
eral aid for this purpose $1,440,000 annually. 
Now comes a third grant, which, by the 
time it has reached its maximum in 1930, 
will bring the total obligation of the Gov- 
ernment for the support of agricultural re- 
search in the several States to $4,320,000 
annually. The use of each of these three 
funds is restricted to definite purposes, and 
all three are administered by a central of- 
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fice in Washington which has power to 
withhold the appropriations wherever the 
type of work to be done does not conform 
to the standards prescribed. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture also spends a considerable sum each 
year for purely research _ enterprises. 
When existing provisions for Federal sup- 
port reach maturity, probably close to 
$14,000,000 of Federal money will be de- 
voted to the solving of farm problems in 
the fields and laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the various 
State experiment stations. Supplementing 
this Federal largess, the several States also 
contribute more or less liberally to the sup- 
port of their experiment stations. The 
amount varies from a few thousand dollars 
in some States to hundreds of thousands in 
others, and $9,000,000 is not far from the 
total, although it varies from year to year 
and is contingent to some extent on fees 
and other sources of income aside from di- . 
rect appropriations. Thus we find that 
about $25,000,000 is to be expended annual- 
ly in this country for furthering the inter- 
ests of agriculture through scientific re- 
search and experimentation. What return 
during the years to come may the nation ex- 
pect from this investment? 

The great majority of research enterprises 
now under way in the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the country, if carried to 
their ultimate conclusion, would lead to the 
increased production of some commodity. At 
the same time, however, and this is the very 
essence of the matter, present-day research 
in agriculture is, above everything else, 
seeking to lead the way to more efficient 
and more economical production. Cutting 
down the overhead in every branch of the 
industry is one way of increasing profits. 

Fewer people are engaged in farming in 
the United States in proportion to the total 
population than in any other country in the 
world, and the number grows smaller every 
year. Yet these few not only feed them- 
selves and all the rest of us, but each year 
they accumulate a surplus of many primary 
products for sale abroad. If these goods 
are to be produced at a profit, and the 
margin of profit on food products is always 
extremely narrow in normal times, only 
the most efficient methods of production 
will permit an adequate living on the farm. 
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Those who do not pursue these methods may 
be crowded out. Certainly, they will be 
forced to sustain a curtailment of income 
and a lower standard of living than their 
more progressive neighbors. A trend from 
the farm to a job in town, therefore, is not 
necessarily a misfortune, but may be an 
indication of a healthier condition in agri- 
culture in the weeding out of the indifferent 
and the inefficient. 


ECONOMIC PRODUCTION 


Long-continued studies by the State ex- 
periment stations show that our total food 
production may be increased many times 
over that of the present output by applying 
more efficient methods to farm operations. 
Further, this increase may result without 
cultivating a single acre more than at pres- 
ent. Much land that is now being farmed 
with scanty returns might well be used for 
some other enterprise or abandoned alto- 
gether and efforts concentrated on more 
productive lands subjected to more efficient 
management. Revolutionary methods in 
farming, which upset old traditions and 
long-established practices as inefficient and 
uneconomical, are, however, not likely to be 
accepted willingly by the mass of farmers 
until economic pressure has become so great 
that a hit-or-miss procedure will no longer 
suffice. Agriculture is not suffering to the 
point of resorting to drastic remedies for 
relief. Rather, what uneasiness there may 
be in the industry may be safely diagnosed 
as a case of “growing pains” induced by 
adjustment to rapidly changing conditions. 
Nevertheless, the day is already at hand 
when the man who can produce fifty bushels 
of corn to the acre has a decided economic 
advantage over his neighbor who must cul- 
tivate two acres to secure an equivalent 
yield. Those who master the principles un- 
derlying more eficient production, whether 
it be the production of corn, hogs, cattle, 
wheat, fruit, or any of the numerous com- 
modities of the farm, will be the successful 
farmers of the future. 

Farming, after all, is not so very differ- 
ent from manufacturing. The farmer takes 
the raw materials of nature, the soil, sun- 
shine, rain, air, and by his skill and through 
his guidance converts them into food in the 
form of growing crops. He has, to be sure, 
little control over many of the elements 
with which he has to work, but it is through 
a mastery vf these elements or -by a bet- 
ter understanding of their workings that 
science can aid the farmer most effectively. 

Experiment stations in the past have been 
emvloyed almost entirely in what might be 


called the “cut-and-dry” methods of expevi- 
mentation. Testing varieties of cereals, 
fruits, vegetables and other products to dis- 
cover the best producers for a given region; 
testing various fertilizer and cultural prac- 
tices to ascertain those methods which yield 
the highest for some particular soil or crop; 
feeding different combinations of concen- 
trates and roughages to discover the best 
rations for fattening cattle or hogs or for 
securing the greatest returns in the way of 
milk or butter or eggs—these and many 
similar matters have occupied investigators 
until, at the present time, a great fund of 
general information has been accumulated 
for every section of the country. The re- 
sult is that the experiment stations and the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington 
are able to answer with reasonable cer- 
tainty many questions that farmers ask 
about the best methods of general farm 
Management in any given locality. Al- 
though many station projects still deal with 
problems of this type, most of the time and 
energy of station workers is now devoted 
to studying the fundamental aspects of 
plant and animal production. This calls 
into play the highest refinements of scien- 
tific techniques. In fact, upon casual ex- 
amination of a list of present-day experi- 
ment station problems many of them ap- 
pear far removed from direct application 
to farm practice. Yet it is only through 
the solution of some of these more intricate 
problems that a clear understanding of the 
larger questions involved will be reached. 

More than 6,000 different projects are 
today under investigation in the several 
stations. These stations are not model 
farms where crops are grown to perfection 
under ideal conditions. They are actually 
no better than the surrounding farms in so 
far as they must be operated within the 
same soil and climatic limitations that are 
peculiar to the region. Neighboring farm- 
ers, indeed, are sometimes highly amused 
by the way farming operations are con- 
ducted on experimental fields as demanded 
by circumstances or as devised to procure 
certain experimental evidence. Experiment 
station fields are simply out-of-door labora- 
tories, where, in many cases, an effort is 
made to test under field conditions the find- 
ings of the indoor laboratory, for experi- 
ence has taught that many favorable re- 
sults obtained under the controlled condi- 
tions of the greenhouse or laboratory can- 
not be repeated in field practice. 

The soil is one of the most complex and 
variable factors with which the farmer has 
to deal. Research in this subject, therefore, 

























































has a far-reaching influence on farm prac- 
tice. In recent years much attention has 
been given to the microscopic inhabitants 
of the soil, particularly bacteria, and their 
relation to soil fertility and crop produc- 
tion. Many interesting discoveries have 
been made regarding these minute organ- 
isms and the important functions they per- 
form, especially with respect to the groups 
which convert the nitrogen of the air or 
the soil nitrogen which is locked up in 
chemical forms unavailable to the growing 
plant into soluble compounds which plants 
can use as food. Studies of cultural and 
fertilizer practices which help to create a 
more favorable environment for the de- 
sirable types of soil bacteria are assuming 
an important place in experiment station 
work and call for many ingenious methods 
of study. Here, too, we may mention the 
researches on the inoculation of soils with 
the appropriate micro-organism for the 
optimum growth of certain crops, notably 
alfalfa, the clovers, and other legumes. 
Much of this work is done in the bac- 
teriological laboratory or in greenhouses 
under carefully controlled conditions, then 
verified in the field, but it is through study- 
ing the fundamentals, without knowledge of 
which any field practice is as a shot in the 
dark, that many age-old problems of the 
soil are nearing solution. 

More than 150 experiment station proj- 
ects have to do with wheat alone. Although 
in America corn occupies a greater acreage 
than wheat and may represent a ‘larger 
monetary value wheat as a world crop and 
as the chief exportable surplus in the way 
of food crops stands alone. Of special in- 
terest, therefore, is a series of tests in 
breeding disease-resistant varieties and 
strains of wheat and in developing high- 
yielding sorts through selection and 
hybridization. Strains which outyield by 
20 per cent. the kinds grown on the 
farms of the same region have been ex- 
perimentally developed and represent a 
contribution to agriculture of enormous 
potential worth. There are also great pos- 
sibilities of forestalling losses from disease 
by growing resistant varieties. The devel- 
opment of these improved wheats means 
more than simply growing different sorts 
side by side in a test plot or in the field, 
although of course this enters into the final 
Selection of the strains that are to be 
pushed for further propagation. Certain 
diseases that afflict the wheat plant have 
been found themselves to exist in numerous 
Strains or varieties, so that wheat varieties 
that are resistant to one disease strain 
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may be highly susceptible to other strains 
of the same disease. The isolation and 
identification of these strains marked a 
long step ahead in the development of 
disease resistance in wheat. Behind all 
such work is an intensive search for funda- 
mental causes employing every facility pro- 
vided by the biological sciences. 


BENEFITS TO ORCHARDISTS 


Horticulture presents such an array of 
interesting questions that it is difficult to 
single out any one as of outstanding impor- 
tance. Studies of fruit-bud formation in 
progress at several of the experiment sta- 
tions hold great possibilities of enabling 
orchardists to obtain far greater control 
over natural forces than they now possess. 
Certain fruits, particularly apples and 
pears, tend to follow a biennial bearing 
habit; that is, a year of high production is 
followed by a year of little or no fruit. In 
attacking this problem the exact methods 
of the cytologist, the chemist and the bio- 
metrician are being used to discover the va- 
rious factors that may affect fruit-bud 
formation. The buds for next season’s fruit 
and foliage are formed during the preced- 
ing season, but what factors determine 
which buds shall be flower or fruit buds 
and which leaf buds, and when this differ- 
entiation takes place have long perplexed 
horticulturists. Evidence is being obtained, 
however, which tends to clear up much of 
the uncertainty about fruit-bud formation. 
It is even suggested that in the not distant 
future the fruit grower will be able, by 
means of more rational methods of pruning, 
fertilization and cultivation, to overcome, 
at least to a large extent, the “off-year” 
habit of growth and to prevent the over- 
production of fruit on his trees in alternate 
years, and thus stabilize the fruit industry. 

Existing varieties of fruit are far from 
perfect. They may be improved as to color 
or quality. The season may be too early or 
too late for the best markets. The variety 
may be susceptible to cold or may succumb 
too easily to disease. The breeding of new 
varieties, therefore, is of great importance. 
Much has been accomplished already by 
the introduction of new sorts which are 
rapidly finding favor with the consumer. 
The science of genetics is aiding the suc- 
cessful breeding of fruits by eliminating 
almost entirely the large element of chance 
that formerly entered into the work. The 
fruit grower is also harassed by insect pests 
and diseases in unlimited numbers and in 
hundreds of varying forms at every season 
of the year. Without effective control of 
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them fruit growing is inconceivable. Nor 
can we estimate on a money basis the value 
to the industry of the work of the several 
experimental agencies bent on solving these 
problems. There could indeed be no fruit 
industry as we know it today if it were not 
for the researches of the entomologists and 
plant pathologists who have perfected pro- 
tective sprays and dusts. Competition is so 
keen and the necessity for reducing the 
overhead is so imperative that the search 
for more efficient and cheaper sprays and 
dusts is occupying the continuous attention 
of many highly trained men in the experi- 
ment stations. 


DISCOVERY OF VITAMIN “A” 


Much has been heard in recent years 
about vitamins, those invisible constituents 
of food which play so important a part in 
the proper functioning of living beings. It 
is probably not so well known that the dis- 
covery of fat-soluble vitamin “A,” the first 
of the vitamins to be recognized as such, 
was made independently and almost simul- 
taneously in two agricultural experiment 
stations, namely, Connecticut and Wiscon- 
sin. Researches of the highest order in 
biochemistry and human and animal nutri- 
tion have helped to solve many problems, 
while important investigations now in prog- 
ress in several of the experiment stations 
look toward further enlargement of our 
knowledge of correct and efficient human 
and animal feeding. One might mention 
hundreds of similar instances in which scien- 
tific thought is attacking the problems un- 
derlying farm practice. 

Agricultural research as at first admin- 
istered was criticized chiefly because it was 
so largely concerned with production when 
the farmer was unable to overcome many 
other difficulties, such as those of farm 
management that is, business problems, nu- 
merous questions of the grading, standard- 
ization, transportation, storage and market- 
ing of farm products, the utilization of cull 
and waste products on the farm, almost 
an untouched field in home economics, or 
“domestic science,” as it is sometimes called, 
and many intricate social problems of the 
farm home and rural community. Construct- 
ive, scientific effort directed at better living 
conditions on the farm seemed more urgent 
not only to make American agriculture more 
profitable financially but also that it might 
be socially desirable to seek a career on an 
American farm. Largely to meet this need 
and also to supply funds for the kind of 
research work not possible under the legal 
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restrictions placed on the administration of 
the earlier grants, the recent legislation for 
increased Federal aid for research was 
deemed not only desirable but necessary if 
agriculture is to attain its fullest develop- 
ment as a basic industry in this country, 
The measure elicited support chiefly be- 
cause it was felt that agriculture should 
not stand still and draw on the past, but 
must have at its instant command the best 
that science and sound business sense can 
offer. Under this new provision emphasis 
is to be placed on studies of marketing and 
distribution of farm products, of the prob- 
lem of surpluses of farm commodities, of 
the vitamin content of foods, of factors 
affecting the quality and palatability of 
meat, of rural home management and of 
rural social organization and agencies essen- 
tial to a permanent agriculture. 

Is the cost to the nation so great? The 
estimated net farm income for 1925-6 was 
$2,757,000,000. The $25,000;000 to be expend- 
ed for research represents less than 1 per 
cent. of the profits of the industry. 
Charging the cost for research against the 
gross income of the industry, which is prob- 
ably more logical than charging it against 
profits, we find that it is about one-fifth 
of 1 per cent. of the $12,100,000,000 valua- 
tion of farm products for 1925. The budgets 
of the United States and of the several 
States aggregate over $4,000,000,000, with 
little prospect of any very material relief 
in the near future. An allotment of $25,- 
000,000 for agricultural research scarcely 
exceeds one-half of 1 per cent. of this fig- 
ure. Surely, this is not an_ exorbitant 
amount to spend for the development of a 
great basic industry which underlies the 
whole economic structure of the United 
States. We spend more than thirty times 
this sum for defense annually with scarcely 
a murmur of protest. 

The benefit in terms of dollars and cents 
to the individual farmer of the results of 
agricultural research is incalculable, but 
more important nationally are the gains 
accruing from a steady advance in the 
standards of living on the farm made pos- 
sible by augmented incomes, from improved 
educational facilities for rural districts be- 
cause of increased wealth of the country, 
and from the more optimistic outlook on 
life for those who seek their living on the 
land; from the transition of farming from 
an occupation marked by back-breaking toil 
to a highly specialized industry employing 
labor-saving devices of the utmost inge- 
nuity. 
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Millikan’s New Investigations of the 
Origin of the Cosmic Rays 


By 


WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EpIToR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


HILOSOPHERS have always felt that 
p this universe in which we live is a 

closed system and a going concern. 
On earth, in that portion of the universe 
which man sees with his own unaided eyes, 
most of the progress is like water running 
down rivers to the sea. The only example 
of spontaneous transmutation of the ele- 
ments that science has known in the last 
third of a century is the radioactive disin- 
tegration of radium and the members of its 
family continually turning into other and 
simpler elements. So far as the energy of 
the earth is concerned, we are dependent 
upon the sun, a star tha‘ is dissipating its 
heat and light into space. To the physicist 
and astronomer devolution has seemed to be 
the rule, and there have been discussions 
of when the universe will run down like a 
clock which some one has neglected to wind. 

Interesting and inspiring to the philoso- 
pher, therefore, is the momentous announce- 
ment that was made at the annual meeting 
of the National Academy of Science in 
Washington by Dr. Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan, a Nobel Prize winner in physics and 
director of that fruitful laboratory of 
physics at the California Institute of Tech- 

nology, Pasadena. In a statement sum- 
’ marizing the recent investigations of the 
origin of the cosmic rays, which he dis- 
cussed at that meeting, Dr. Millikan says: 

“The evidence that the more stable and 
more abundant elements like helium (abun- 
dant in the heavens), oxygen, silicon and 
iron, are being formed at the present time 
out of the primordial positive and negative 
electrons, the former of which is the nucleus 
of the hydrogen atom, may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

“First—The pilot balloon experiments of 
Millikan and Bowen, in which they sent up 
recording electroscopes .92 of the way to 
the top of the atmosphere, and in which the 
absorption coefficient of the cosmic rays at 
or near the top of the atmosphere come out 
of the same order of magnitude as that 
found near sea-level, show conclusively that 
these rays consist of a definite and distinct 
region of spectral frequencies, or oscilla- 
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tions, a hundred times more rapid than 
those produced by the most powerful sub- 
atomic changes heretofore known, namely 
those accompanying radioactive changes. 
“Second—The experiments of Millikan 
and Cameron of the last Summer and Fall 
made in deep, high-altitude California lakes, 
with new electroscopes ten times more sen- 
sitive than those the authors had thereto- 
fore used brought to light the definite proof 
that the cosmic ray spectrum consists of 
definite bands like those of neon or mercury 
lamps containing spectral lines as much as 
three octaves apart, the highest frequency 
band having so enormous a_ penetrating 
power that it passes through as much as 
200 feet of water (eighteen feet of lead) 
before becoming completely absorbed. This 
discovery of a banded structure in the cos- 
mic rays shows that they are not produced 
as are X-rays by the impact upon the atoms 
of matter of electrons which have acquired 
large velocities by falling through powerful 
electrical fields—the fields needed to pro- 
duce frequencies of the order of the cosmic 
rays would be at least 150,000,000 volts 
(3,000 times as great as the field existing 
in X-ray tubes)—but that they are rather 
produced by definite and continually recur- 
ring atomic transformations involving very 
much greater energy changes than any oc- 
curring in radioactive processes. 
“Third—If the Einstein special theory of 
relativity may be taken as a sound basis 
for reasoning—and no results predicted by 
it have ever thus far been shown to be in- 
correct, while it has many striking suc- 
cesses to its credit—then it follows that 
radiant energy can never escape from an 
atomic system without the disappearance cf 
an equivalent amount of mass from that 
system, these relations being contained 
in the well-known equation of Einstein 
MC2=E, where M=mass in grams, C is the 
velocity of light in centimeters and E=en- 
ergy in ergs. Now through recent very 
exact work of Aston’s we know the mass of 
every one of the atoms with a great deal of 
certainty, and we can therefore compute the 
amount of ether-wave energy that can be 
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generated by any sort of atomic transfor- 
mation that can take place, and knowing 
this energy we can compute with the aid 
of quite reliable formulae the frequency and 
the penetrating power of any rays resulting 
from al] possible atomic transformations. 

“Such studies reveal the fact that there 
are no possible transformations capable of 
yielding rays of the enormous penetrating 
power observed by Millikan and Cameron 
except those corresponding to the building 
up, or creation of the abundant elements 
like helium, oxygen, silicon and iron out of 
hydrogen, or in the case of the last two ele- 
ments out of helium. The entire annihila- 
tion of hydrogen by the falling completely 
together of its positive and negative elec- 
trons might be an additional possibility, but 
it can be eliminated in this case for two ex- 
cellent reasons. The qualitative evidence 
is therefore scarcely escapable that the pow- 
erful cosmic rays here studied are produced 
by this very act of the creation of the 
common elements out of the primordial ele- 
ments. 

“Fourth—The evidence herewith obtained 
is, however, fairly accurately quantitative, 
not merely qualitative. For Millikan and 
Cameron analyzed their cosmic ray curve 
empirically before they had called on any 
theoretical considerations whatever, and re- 
ported in scientific papers that their ob- 
served curve demanded three cosmic ray 
bands of absorption coefficients .35, .08 and 
.04 per meter of water respectively. They 
afterward computed from the foregoing con- 
siderations what the theoretical absorption 
coefficients would be if their observed cos- 
mic rays were produced by (1) the forma- 
tion of helium out of hydrogen, (2) the 
formation of oxygen out of hydrogen, and 
(3) the formation of silicon out of hydro- 
gen. The results came .32, .075 and .043, 
well within the limits of uncertainty of their 
analysis of their curve.” 

The cosmic rays are the extremely pene- 
trating radiations which three years ago 
Dr. Millikan measured and determined as 
coming from the outer reaches of the uni- 
verse. They are literally the signals of 
matter’s creation. They are the first evi- 
dences of the continuous formation of mat- 
ter on a wholesale scale. They are the 
physical proof that oxygen, silicon and iron, 
extremely common here on earth, and heli- 
um, extremely abundant in the heavens, are 
actually being synthesized out of the very 
elements of matter, the positive and nega- 
tive electrons. 

Cosmic rays, oscillating a hundred times 
more rapidly than the most powerful rays 


hitherto known, are given off when these 
syntheses occur and they brought the news 
to earth to be detected by Dr. Millikan and 
his associate, Dr. G. Harvey Cameron. The 
stuff out of which these elements are made 
are primordial electrons, the positive ones 
which are the nuclei or hearts of the sim- 
plest of the elements, hydrogen, and the 
negative ones which are the essence of elec- 
tricity. 

This startling discovery arose from the 
determination last Fall that the cosmic ray 
spectrum is not continuous like the visible 
light, but banded. The highest frequency 
or shortest wave-length band has so enor- 
mous a penetrating power that it passes 
through 200 feet of water or eighteeen feet 
of lead before being absorbed. Dr. Millikan 
and his fellow-physicists sent balloons miles 
high in the air, probed the depths of moun- 
tain lakes and climbed the Andes while dis- 
covering the properties of the strange and 
powerful radiation from our space. 

Using Einstein’s special theory of rela- 
tivity, which, it will be noted, Dr. Millikan 
declared never “thus far shown to be in- 
correct,” the physicists showed that there 
are no possible atomic transformations 
capable of yielding the cosmic rays except 
the actual building up or creation of the 
abundant elements, helium, oxygen, silicon 
and iron out of hydrogen, or silicon and iron 
out of helium. The actual frequencies of 
the three bands in the cosmic ray spectrum 
were found to correspond closely with those 
determined theoretically. Moreover, since 
these elements are the most plentiful in the 
universe and the other rarer elements are 
created much less frequently and vigorously, 
there is reason to believe that nearly the 
whole elemental story of universal creation 
is told in the cosmic rays. 

The secret of the powerful cosmic rays 
is contained in the loss of a minute amount 
of the mass of hydrogen atom when it com- 
bines with other hydrogen atoms to form 
the heavier elements. Eight thousandths of 
its mass goes off in the form of cosmic 
rays. Similarly when other elements are 
built a small fraction of their weight is 
transmuted into radiant energy and is shot 
out into the universe. The cosmic rays are 
signals of the continua] rebirth of the uni- 
verse. 


HIGHEST ELECTRICAL POTENTIAL 
The possibility of duplicating heavenly 
phenomena here on earth has been alluring 
to physicists and astronomers ever since 
the true nature of manifestations in the 
outer universe were made apparent. In 
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many research laboratories attempts at dis- 
integration or synthesis of the elements are 


in progress. Other groups of investigators 
are engaged in producing higher and higher 
voltages of electricity which will provide 
tools for attacking the atom. 

The highest electrical potential ever pro- 
duced by man, over 5,000,000 volts, has 
been achieved in the laboratory of Dr. Greg- 
ory Breit and Dr. M. A. Tuve, at the De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington here. 
Using the same apparatus, the physicists 
have succeeded in applying a voltage of a 
million volts to a vacuum tube equipped 
with electrodes outside the evacuated glass 
bulb. This is the highest voltage ever im- 
pressed upon a vacuum tube. Disintegra- 
tion of the elements into their building 
blocks of positive and negative electricity, 
probing of the constitution of the nucleus 
or mysterious heart of the atom and other 
such fundamental achievements in studying 
the constitution of matter are brought 
closer through the development of these 
powerful scientific tools. 

Relatively little space is necessary in or- 
der to house the apparatus necessary to 
produce the 5,000,000 volts. An X-ray ma- 
chine such as is used in medical work pro- 
vides current at about 50,000 volts, which is 
fed into and charges a large condenser con- 
structed from window glass and lead foil. 
This condenser discharges suddenly and 
spectacularly through a spark gap into a 
small inductance coil which is coupled with 
Tesla coil, a yard long, three inches in di- 
ameter and wound with 7,000 turns of fine 
wire. This is the coil in which the 5,000,000 
volts is produced. To insulate the wire on 
the Tesla coil it is immersed in a large tank 
of transformer oil under pressure of 500 
pounds per square inch. Preliminary ex- 
periments showed that the oil in an open 
tank under ordinary atmospheric pressure 
would insulate the coil sufficiently well for 
3,000,000 volts. 

In order to use the high voltages it is 
necessary to get them inside an air-free 
tube in which the metal to be disintegrated 
or the substance to be otherwise affected 
can be placed. Ordinary vacuum tubes with 
electrodes inside will not stand voltages of 
more than about 300,000. The development 
of the outside electrode tube into which 
through the gla:s a million volts can be 
placed is an important step toward apply- 
ing the high voltages in disintegration ex- 
periments, 

The significance of these new achieve- 
ments can be appreciated when it is real- 
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ized that one of the ends toward :which 
scientists have been striving is a successful 
attack on the nucleus of the atom. The 
atom is composed of a centre surrounded by 
whirling electrons. It is like a minute solar 
system in which the nucleus is the sun and 
the electrons are planets. Sweeping off the 
electrons is easy, but the penetration and 
disintegration of the small, relatively heavy 
nucleus is more difficult. Sir Ernest Ruth- 
erford, the British physicist, by bombard- 
ment with alpha particles from radium has 
knocked hydrogen out of lightweight ele- 
ments, such as sodium and potassium, and 
thus proved transmutation of elements pos- 
sible. What is now needed is heavier artil- 
lery, and that is the object of the work. 
Electrons such as are given off from elec- 
tric light filament are immensely speeded 
up by high voltage current, but they are 
light in weight. More “beef” is needed, so 
alpha particles, which are speeding helium 
atoms, are projected against the nucleus be- 
ing beseiged. When given off from radium 
these alpha particles are already moving at 
the speed that would be imparted by some 
3,800,000 volts. The Carnegie Institution 
physicists intend eventually to give them 
another shove with 5,000,000 or more volts 
and obtain a more powerful bombardment 
than radium can produce. Even speedier 
and weightier projectiles will be obtained 
by similarly boosting the speeding bare 
hearts of atoms frora which the electrons 
have been stripped. 

By increasing in size the present ap- 
paratus and by feeding the voltages from 
one tube into another, it may be possible to 
obtain in future years voltages of many 
times the 5,000,000 now achieved. When 
30,000,000 volts are produced and applied, 
some of the moot questions in physics will 
probably be settled. Theoretically it may 
be impossible to have radiation at this high 
voltage, since the electron would be damped 
and all wave lengths would become one. 
This is also the voltage involved in the crea- 
tion of the helium atom out of four hydro- 
gen atoms, which Dr. Millikan believes gives 
rise to the powerful cosmic rays that bom- 
bard the earth from outer space. 


The highest voltage produced before the 
Carnegie Institution’s work was 3,600,000, 
obtained by the General Electric Company 
at Pittsfield, Mass., through the use of its 
so-called artificial lightning apparatus. The 
highest voltage heretofore obtained within a 
vacuum tube was the 900,000 volts within 
the cascaded three-in-one cathode ray tubes 
of Dr. W. D. Coolidge of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 





Aerial Achievements of the Month 


Bremen Crew’s Arrival in America—The Wilkins North Pole 
Flight—Death of Leading Aviators 


the month of April, 1928, is memo- 

able for three momentous events—the 
pioneer flight from Europe to America by 
the German-Irish fliers in the airship 
Bremen; the sacrifice of the life of the 
eminent aviator, Floyd Bennett, in an at- 
tempted relief flight to desolate Greenely 
Island, Labrador, where these fliers had 
landed; and the flight of Captain George 
Herbert Wilkens, Australian airman and 
explorer, from Point Barrow to Spits- 
bergen. The death of Leonard W. Bonney, 
veteran airman, which occurred on May 4, 
in a plane of his own invention, of Lieu- 
tenant Royal V. Thomas on May 9 and 
of Lieutenant Joseph John Rooney on May 
10, added new chapters to the record of dis- 
aster in the recent annals of airmen. 

As recorded in the May issue of this 
magazine, the pioneer flight from Europe 
to America was accomplished on April 13, 
when the Junkers monoplane Bremen, 
under Captain Hermann Koehl and Com- 
mandant James Fitzmaurice, Chief of the 
Irish Free State Air Force, as co-pilots, 
and Baron Gunther von Huenefeld, finan- 
cial backer of the venture, as passenger, 
made a forced landing on Greenely Island, 
off the southern coast of Labrador, in the 
Straits of Belle Isle. As the original ob- 
jective of these aviators was Mitchel Field, 
L. I., N. Y., the people of the United States 
were intensely interested in this bold at- 
tempt to span the ocean by air from East 
to West, and the dramatic news of the 
Bremen’s forced landing off Labrador, 400 
miles off its course, after a stormy flight 
across the ocean, was received with relief 
and jubilation alike in America and 
throughout the world. 

The Bremen left Germany on March 26, 
at 8:20 A. M., and arrived at the Baldon- 
nel Airdrome, Dublin, at 4:30 P. M. on the 
same day, making a total flying time of 9 
hours and 35 minutes. The take-off for 
America occurred on the morning of April 
12. After the airplane was sighted over 
Costello, Galway, at 7:05 A. M. nothing 
more was heard until the landing on 
Greenely Island off Labrador, made neces- 
sary because of lack of fuel. 

The aviators were marooned on Greenely 
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Island for two days, but on April 15 they 
were relieved by a Canadian plane, carry- 
ing two pilots. Meanwhile the official re- 
ception planned by New York awaited the 
arrival of the fliers, who remained on the 
island with their injured Junkers mono- 
plane in the hope of receiving spare parts 
for repair. So it was proposed that the re- 
lief plane sponsored by The New York 
World and the North American Newspaper 
Alliance be manned by Floyd Bennett, fa- 
mous aviator and explorer, who was to 
have accompanied Captain Richard Byrd 
on a projected trip to the South Pole this 
Fall. 

Bennett, who had seen distinguished ser- 
vice as an aviator in the World War and 
had won a reputation as an Arctic explorer 
as a companion of Byrd on the MacMillan 
expedition in 1925, though ill with influ- 
enza, due to exposure, did not flinch when 
the call came to go to Greenely Island. He 
and his intrepid companion, Bernt Balchen, 
who had been making test manoeuvres in 
the North with their tri-motored Ford 
plane for the Antarctic trip in snow storms 
and conditions similar to Arctic weather, 
arose from sick beds at Detroit on April 20, 
and against the advice of the attending 
physician, set out on the long flight north. 
When they arrived at Ste. Agnes Flying 
Field, Murray Bay, Bennett was reported 
ill, and his companion greatly fatigued, but 
it was thought that he would be able to 
continue the trip to Greenely Island on 
April 22. But the hitherto undefeated 
energy and courage of the man whom Byrd 
described as the “best flier I know” proved 
unavailing against rapidly progressing 
pneumonia, and he was rushed to a hos- 
pital in Quebec, while his friend and co- 
pilot continued the trip, accompanied by C. 
A. (Duke) Schiller. 

On the advice of a distinguished surgeon 
of New York, it was decided to dispatch 
pneumonia serum to Bennett, who was 
fighting for his life in the Canadian hos- 
pital, and Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
on April 24, set out on this mission. The 
effort proved fruitless, however, as it was 
found that the penumonia from which the 
airman was suffering was the type which 
cannot be combated with serum. With his 
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Route of the Bremen from Germany to Ireland and thence across the Atlantic 


wife and Captain Byrd standing by—the 
friend with whom he had braved the perils 
of the North, and with whom he had in- 
tended to explore the Antarctic region soon 
—Floyd Bennett, beloved member of the 
galaxy of American airmen, gave up his life 
in a quiet room of Jeffrey Hale Hospital, 
Quebec, on the morning of April 25. 

A special railway car for Mrs. Bennett 
and Commander Byrd carried the body of 
the flier from Quebec on the afternoon of 
April 26, arriving at the Grand Central 
Station of New York on the morning of 
April 27. Thence the cortége, consisting 


of a special naval guard of honor and a 
special police escort for the body, passed 
to the Pennsylvania Station for a train to 
In the late afternoon Floyd 


Washington. 
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Route of the Wilkins flight from Alaska to Spitsbergen 


Bennett was buried with full military hon- 
ors in the Arlington National Cemetery on 
the point nearest the sky, a hill overlooking 
the Potomac. The young explorer lies at 
the foot of the grave of Commander Peary, 
who first reached the North Pole. 

The German-Irish fliers, who arrived at 
Curtiss Field at 1 o’clock on April 27, gave 
up their plans to fly directly to Washing- 
ton for the funeral, because of unfavorable 
weather, and boarded ar. evening train for 
the capital. Early the following morning 
they went to Arlington to lay a wreath on 
the grave of the man who lost his life in at- 
tempting to reach them on Greenely Island. 

The European airmen returned to New 
York by plane to attend the delayed recep- 
tion arranged for them by city officials. 
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THE SUPERCARGO 
—Central Press 


The festivities on April 30 consisted of a 
water pageant, a parade, a reception at 
City Hall and the city’s dinner at the Com- 
modore Hotel the following day, May 1, 
when 3,600 greeted the Bremen crew. 

The day began at 10:30 A. M., when the 
fliers, accompanied by the head of the 
Mayor’s reception committee, went aboard 
the Macom at Pier 86, North River, to view 
the water pageant. They went as far as 
the Statue of Liberty and then they were 
brought to the Battery. Thence they pro- 
ceeded at the head of a parade, consisting 
of 10,000 troops from the regular army and 
navy and the National Guard, up Broad- 
way to the City Hall, where they received 
official honors, and heard a speech of 
eulogy by Mayor Walker. Then came the 
ceremony at the Eternal Light at Madison 
Square. From that point the parade pro- 
ceeded along Fifth Avenue, which was one 
continual march of triumph, for the lamp 
posts were bright with flags of the Irish 
Free State and of the German Republic, 
while larger national banners of other 
countries and of the United States floated 
from windows all along the route. Mean- 
while the thousands of spectators cheered 
and a storm of paper rained on the trium- 
phant aviators. 

The Bremen aviators subsequently under- 
took an aerial tour of the United States, 
which was still in progress when these 
pages went to press. Meanwhile, on May 
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11, the United States War Department dis. 
patched two amphibian planes to Greenely 
Island in an attempt to get the Bremen in 
condition to be flown to New York before 
the Spring thaws set in. 

When Captain George Hubert Wilkins 
and Lieutenant Carl Ben Eielson made an 
unbroken flight of 2,100 miles in a Vega 
Lockheed monoplane from Point Barrow to 
Spitsbergen on April 21, they demonstrated 
the superiority of the airplane over the 
dirigible for Arctic exploration, and ac- 
quired data which will undoubtedly be 
valuable for future commercial aviation. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the veteran Arctic 
explorer, commented on the significance of 
the feat as follows: “When the lesson of 
the Wilkins Arctic flights of the last three 
years is clearly set forth, we shall have had 
enough experimental evidence read into the 
record to convince even practical men of 
affairs that the short route to the Indies is 
the safe and cheap route as well.” 

So Captain Wilkins after many years of 
systematic work in the polar regions from 
Point Barrow, Alaska, to Spitsbergen, 
after many trials and disappointments, has 
finally established the theory held by Stef- 
ansson and others, that the best route 
through the air to the Far East lies over 
the top of the world to China, say from 
New York to Peking, the distance and re- 
turn being about 10,000 miles. 

Captain Wilkins, who commanded the 
Detroit News Wilkins Polar Expedition, 
with his pilot, Capfain EHielson, sailed from 
Seattle to Seward, Alaska. From that point 
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‘“‘There’s Always Room at the Top”’ 
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SERVICE 
—Oregon Daily Journal, Portland 


they went by rail to Fairbanks, and thence 
made a 500-mile flight to Point Barrow, 
landing safely on the first leg of the flight 
on April 19. The several days of silence, 
during which the world anxiously awaited 
word from the explorers, were explained 
by the fact that the wireless of the plane 
refused to work. 

Following the arrival at Spitsbergen 
Captain Wilkins sent dispatches describ- 
tive of the flight, which have received fa- 
vorable comment not only for the value of 
the scientific information contained, but 
also for the lucid arrangement of facts and 
the general high literary quality. Inas- 
much as a record was made of évery aspect 
of sea and sky, and notes were taken of 
meteorological changes, scientists will be 
aided in studying weather conditions and 
explorers assisted in making future plans. 
Captain Wilkins declares that this achieve- 
ment is only the beginning of what is to 
be done later, and even believes, despite the 
fact that there seem to be no islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, that a way will be found 
to fathom its waters. 

The fliers received a hearty welcome 
from the men who are in charge of the 
radio stations of the little fur trading post 
of Spitsbergen. King George approved the 
award of the Patrons Royal Medal and the 
Royal Geographic Society to the successful 
fliers. The National Geographic Society 
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in this country will also honor the ex- 
plorers. 

The fatal dip of the Bonney Gull brought 
to a sudden end the life of the pioneer avi- 
ator who had spent five years patiently de- 
signing and perfecting a bird-like plane 
modeled after the sea gull. Leonard W. 
Bonney was an exhibition pilot for the 
Wright Brothers in the early days of air 
exploits. After unsuccessful attempts to 
get into the aviation branch of the service 
in the World War—he was rejected by both 
the army and navy on account of his age— 
he became a test pilot and civilian in- 
structor. Several years ago he conceived 
the idea of constructing a plane which 
could “land or take off from a field the 
size of a pocket hanhdkerchief.” He ob- 
served the flights and the ways of sea 
gulls. He studied the wings of the cap- 
tured birds, finally making therefrom a 
plaster cast which served as a model for 
the pinions of his invention. Drawings and 
mathematical calculations were made for 
the projected airplane in the Spring of 
1925 at the Kirkham Products Corporation. 
Later, careful calculation and wind tunnel 
experiments were carried on at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 
at New York University. 

All bade fair for success when he made 
the trial flight on May 4. The Bonney Gull 
took off in the short space as designed. It 
rose gracefully to about eighty Teet and 
flew at a terrific rate of speed for a half 
mile or more. Then the plane nosed sud- 
denly and dove straight to the earth. The 
inventor was thrown fifty feet or more to 
his death. No one could give any explana- 
tion as to the cause of the dive. 

Another tragedy was added to the list of 
aviation casualties on May 9, when Lieu- 
tenant Royal V. Thomas, who recently 
established a record for solo flying, staying 
in the air 35 hours and 25 minutes in an 
attempt to break the duration record, was 
instantly killed by the crashing of his 
Bellanca plane over the Teterboro (N. J.) 
Golf Club. His assistant, Vaughan Weath- 
erly, an engineer of the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation, was also killed. Lieuten- 
ant Thomas was planning to start for a 
flight to Italy within a week. 

The list of aerial disasters received a new 
entry on the following day (May 10), 
when Lieutenant Joseph John Rooney, 
naval aviation pilot of Philadelphia, was 
killed in attempting to land a plane on the 
deck of the new airplane carrier Lexington 
near Oceanside, Cal: 





Outstanding, Events Of The Month 
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N this quadrennial period of excite- 
| ment and activity over the Presidential 
election, an unusual mortality has been 
shown of candidates who appear to have 
significant backing but have been taken out 
of action by death or by the remorseless 
grinding of the Presidential primaries. Not 
since the Roosevelt-Taft-Wilson campaign 
of 1912 has the number of Presidential 
possibilities been so rapidly brought down 
to an irreducible minimum. 

Nor has any contest since that time been 
so strongly personal and so little partisan. 
Party doctrines, party declarations, party 
watchwords are so far hardly heard. The 
great questions before Congress have not 
been those of the tariff or of new taxes. 
The main issues are singularly outside the 
field of party differences. For instance, 
the big present staring question of national 
enforcement of the Prohibition Amendment 
divides both Republican and Democratic 
States. Even the time-worn contrast be- 
tween the Republican Party, as bent on 
enlarging national power, and the Dem- 
ocratic Party, as pledged to stand by the 
rights and powers of the States, has some- 
how changed sides. 

President Coolidge, the titular and polit- 
ical head of the Republican Party, has 
taken the opportunity to make several “‘go- 
slow speeches” on the necessity of preserv- 
ing the authority of the States as against 
an enlargement of national power. His 
address of April 16, on the conservation of 
local government and the preservation of 
private initiative, stresses this point par- 
ticularly. Nevertheless, this address con- 
tains no reference to four immediate and 
pressing efforts to place the aegis of na- 
tional power and national taxes around 
four fields of commercial and constructional 
work which have ordinarily been left to 
private capital. These are: The contro- 
versy over Muscle Shoals as a source of 
power available for warlike explosives and 
peaceful fertilizers; the proposed control 
of the Mississippi floods by abandoning a 
system of combined State and private initia- 
tive which has lasted two hundred years; 
the Colorado Dam, which is an effort to 
organize a service of the combined water 
power and irrigation power of the river so 


as to distribute these bounties of nature 
to as many localities and individuals as 
possible, and the protection of American 
shipping by subsidies on building and opera- 
tion. 

Not one of theseefour tremendous schemes, 
involving vast appropriations based on gen- 
eral taxation, and the creation of new Fed- 
eral services, expensive, powerful and per- 
manent, seems to be delayed by the presence 
in Congress of a determined body of mem- 
bers of either party, or by the influence of 
the line of argument in President Coolidge’s 
address. He says: “Through regulations 
and permissions we have given the most 
arbitrary authority over our actions and 
our property into the hands of a few men.” 
Nevertheless, there is a strong probability 
that the President will within the next nine 
months be called upon to sign or veto some 
or all of these bills, carrying an expense 
charge never previously dreamed of except 
for pressing charges of national defense. 

An outcry against the exercise of national 
power comes all the while from a very dif- 
ferent source than the White House. The 
execution of the Eighteenth Amendment has 
been likened by alarmists to the Stamp 
Taxes which brought on the Revolution; to 
the mediaeval sumptuary laws against ex- 
cessive costume; to the issuance of general 
warrants in colonial Massachusetts. 

There is, nevertheless, one real and irre- 
movable difficulty in the way of enforcing 
any liquor laws. If an American gentleman 
passing through a New York street stops 
an automobile full of armed brigands and 
says: “Shoot me. Please shoot me, I will 
never appear against you,” a new obstacle 
would appear in the way of protecting 
human life. Where the bootlegger wants to 
sell and the liberty-loving customer wants 
to buy, it is exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain testimony which will convict either 
party. 

Furthermore, it is claimed in arguments 
(some of them by men of high station) that 
there is a peculiar innate liberty to buy, 
sell and use intoxicating liquor. This is 
somewhat difficult to reconcile with the fact 
that, before the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted, there were thousands of prohibi- 
tions on sale, distribution or use of intoxi- 
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cating liquor in the State, municipal and 
local statute books throughout the Union. 
Every one of the forty-eight States in the 
Union (except, perhaps, Texas) was subject 
to some form of restriction to that trade 
as colony, State or territory before it be- 
came a State. There is no such thing in 
American jurisprudence as a natural liberty 
to manufacture, sell or use intoxicating 
liquors, any more than there is a natural 
freedom in the use of drugs. That state- 
ment is true, but does not remove the dif- 
ficulty of enforcing prohibition by a na- 
tional agency when there are so many other- 
wise respectable people who claim a liberty 
which they did not inherit and which is not 
essential to free government. 

Another school of political thought teaches 
that the nation has too much power and the 
States too little. Undoubtedly the national 
power has greatly enlarged since the Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1789; but then 
the Union has also been enlarged, geograph- 
ically, economically and socially. Amid the 
specific powers bestowed upon Congress by 
Section 8 of the Federal Constitution, a con- 
siderable number were of little consequence 
while the country was young and small. 
The powers to establish postoffices and post 
roads, to grant patents and copyrights, to 
exercise exclusive legislation in the District 
of Columbia, were not of great importance 
a hundred years ago. Particularly the 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States” was, 
so far as interstate commerce is concerned, 
almost in abeyance till after the Civil War. 
Surely the framers of the Constitution are 
not to be held blamable for providing in the 
general terms of the interstate commerce 
section an authority which would cover any 
changes in avenues and vehicles of tran- 
sportation, in motive power, in the con- 
struction of machinery, in the growth of 
enormous ramifying systems of transporta- 
tion. 

Every schoolboy knows that in Section 8 
of the Constitution are enumerated eighteen 
national powers of what is_ practically 
exclusive legislation, besides others stated 
in other parts of the Constitution. Some 
additions of authority have been given par- 
ticularly by the Income Tax and Prohibi- 
tion Amendments. Where would the country 
be now if any considerable number of those 
powers had been left to the States? Who 
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advocates the transfer of any of the eigh- 
teen main powers to the States? 

So far as State authority and dignity are 
concerned, half a dozen States in the Union 
have each a larger population and greater 
wealth than the whole United States pos- 
sessed at the time when the Constitution 
went into effect. No lack of statutory law 
exists in the States and municipalities; they 
are all tangled up with temporary, obsolete 
or “fool” legislation. Likewise an immense 
area of State power is exercised by the 
authority of the States in the cities, towns 
and villages. New York City at this mo- 
ment is probably subject to a body of 
specific law greater in bulk than the per- 
manent statutes of the United States. 

On the other hand, nobody stands ready 
to decide just what powers should be trans- 
ferred from the Federal Government to the 
States, in order to secure greater efficiency 
of government and justice. The main drive 
at present is against a series of Federal 
laws for contributing large sums to certain 
general purposes, on condition that the 
State will put up an equal amount, or a 
fixed proportion, for the common ends. For 
instance, the joint system of highways 
means a general uniformity of engineering 
plan and access to materials and methods 
approved by national experts. It means, 
likewise, a common understanding between 
States and the Union, without which we 
could have no Lincoln Boulevard or Robert 
E. Lee Boulevard on a grand scale. So with 
vocational education and other betterment 
plans for the improvement of the status of 
the population. The method of offering to 
contribute X dollars to an enterprise whose 
State or local friends will add an equivalent 
Y dollars is the foundation stone of our 
present system of national highways, and 
has given a start to rational education, 
suited to the times and the conditions of the 
country, which otherwise might have been 
delayed a quarter of a century. 

Uncle Sam has his legislative and admin- 
istrative faults; he is slow and clumsy, 
sometimes profuse and sometimes skimpy, 
but he reaches forty-eight States. So long 
as the richest and most thickly settled parts 
of the country are willing to be taxed for 
the Federal share in such expenses, it will 
be very hard to build up a permanent oppo- 
sition to that method among the smaller and 
less fortunately circumstanced States. 
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European Attitude Toward America’s Proposed 
Treaty to Outlaw War 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


trates and emphasizes a significant 

difference between French and Amer- 
ican psychology, a difference that has been 
evident on several occasions during the past 
few years, though never so clearly as now. 
In drawing the treaty the French want 
precision, an exact statement in legal terms 
of their rights and obligations, carefully 
prepared machinery which may be set in 
motion in an emergency. Mr. Kellogg, on 
the other hand, warned perhaps by the de- 
fects in our constitutional system and by 
past controversy as to the exact interpre- 
tation of treaties, prefers more general 
statements and a reliance on the moral 
power of an affirmative declaration to 
shape public opinion in time of crisis. 

The same difference appeared in the ses- 
sions of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission, where the French advocated 
the creation of a permanent commission, 
seated at Geneva, which would supervise 
and exercise some measure of control over 
the armaments of the adherents to the 
treaty. Our delegation would have none of 
it. A nation which is so careless of its 
honor as to desire to evade the treaty, they 
said in effect, will find some way to do so 
however carefully the prohibitions may be 
drawn. The difference appeared again in 
the negotiations for the debt settlement. 
Our representatives were perfectly willing 
to agree on terms that they felt quite sure 
would have to be modified in another gen- 
eration; the French refused to accept them 
for precisely the same reason. Nowhere is 
the futility of attempts at precision better 
illustrated than in the later history of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In drawing it the 
Allies endeavored, by every means within 
their power, and by page after page of 
minute specifications, to insure the subjec- 
tion of Germany. Only nine years have 
passed, but even now that much abused 
instrument is as full of holes as last year’s 
sweater after the moths have used it for 
Winter quarters. 

In the May issue of this magazine the 
narrative concluded with the publication 
of the draft treaty representing the views 


[es proposed multilateral treaty illus- 
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of our own Government. The French posi- 
tion was presented by a similar draft which 
appeared in the press on April 21. It incor- 
porated the exceptions to Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal contained in the Claudel note of 
March 30, but, in the opinion of competent 
critics, it went further and included other 
limitations which substantially weaken the 
whole fabric. Stripped of its preamble, the 
text is as follows: 


Article I—The High Contracting Parties 
without any intention to infringe upon the 
exercise of their rights of legitimate self- 
defense within the framework of existing 
treaties, particularly when the violation of 
certain of the provisions of such treaties 
constitutes a hostile act, solemnly declare 
that they condemn recourse to war and 
renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy; that is to say, as an instrument of 
individual, spontaneous and independent 
political action taken on their own initiative 
and not action in respect of which they 
might become involved through the obliga- 
tion of a treaty such as the Covenant of 
the League of Nations or any other treaty 
registered with the League of Nations. They 
undertake on these conditions not to attack 
or invade one another. 

Article II—The settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or origin which might arise among the High 
Contracting Parties or between any two of 
them shall never be sought on either side 
except by pacific methods. 

Article III—In case one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties should contravene this 
treaty, the other Contracting Parties would 
ipso facto be released with respect to that 
Party from their obligations under this 
treaty. 

Article IV—The provisions of this treaty 
in no wise affect the rights and obligations 
of the Contracting Parties resulting from 
prior international agreements to which 
they are parties. 

Article V—The present treaty will be of- 
fered for the accession of all Powers and 
will have no binding force until it has been 
generally accepted unless the _ signatory 
Powers in accord with those that may ac- 
cede hereto shall agree to decide that it 
shall come into effect regardless of certain 
abstentions. 

Article VI—The present treaty shall be 
ratified. 

The ratification shall be deposited at 
————-; within three months from the 
date of the deposit of the ratifications it 
shall be communicated by the Government 
of to all the Powers with an in- 
vitation to accede. 
The Government of 








will trans- 
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mit to each of the signatory Powers and 
the Powers that have acceded a duly certi- 
fied copy of the instruments of accession 
as they are received. 

One year after the expiration of the three 
months’ period provided in Article V, the 
Government of will send out a 
statement of the signatories and accessions 
to all the Powers that have signed or ac- 
ceded. 


Article I is an excellent example of 
phraseology which, in striving for precision, 
raises and fails to solve many subordinate 
but exceedingly important questions, No 
one seems to know exactly what it means. 
What, for instance, is a “hostile act”? It is 
certainly as difficult to define as is an 
“aggressor,” and it might conceivably have 
even wider implications. What are “exist- 
ing treaties”? Do they include those mili- 
tary understandings which are rumored to 
supplement certain treaties registered with 
the League? When is war undertaken by 
“individual, spontaneous and independent 
political action taken on their own initia- 
tive”? Would it not be possible, by the sim- 
ple expedient of registering another treaty 
with the League, to nullify entirely the 
proposed system? The phrase “any other” 
would seem to justify this view. Equally 


objectionable is the provision regarding the 
conditions under which the treaty may come 


into effect. Suppose, for example, that 
Poland, fearing that its provisions would 
weaken the obligation of France to come to 
her aid, should refuse to sign. A single 
abstention might mean the failure of the 
whole plan. 

Secretary Kellogg incorporated his public 


Uncle Sam shows his new picture, ‘‘The Death of Mars,”’ 
—John Bull, London 
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reply to the French objections in an address 
before the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law on April 28. While admitting 
the force of some of them, he stated his 
emphatic opinion that their substance was 
implicit in this draft, and that their inclu- 
sion within the text would seriously weaken 
its force. His words were these: 


There seem to be six major considerations 
which the French Government has empha- 
sized in its correspondence and in its draft 
treaty, namely, that the treaty must not 
(1) impair the right of legitimate self-de- 
fense; (2) violate the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; (3) violate the treaties of Lo- 
carno; (4) violate certain unspecified 
treaties guaranteeing neutrality; (5) bind 
the parties in respect of a State breaking 
the treaty; (6) come into effect until ac- 
cepted by all or substantially all of the 
Powers of the world. 

The views of the United States on these 
six points are as follows: 

(1) Self-Defense—There is nothing in the 
American draft of an anti-war treaty which 
restricts or impairs in any way the right of 
self-defense. The right is inherent in every 
sovereign State and is implicit in every 
treaty. 

Every nation is free at all times and re-- 
gardless of treaty provisions to defend its 
territory from attack or invasion and it 
alone is competent to decide whether cir- 
cumstances require recourse to war in self- 
defense. If it has a good case, the world 
will applaud and not condemn its action. 

Express recognition by treaty of this in- 
alienable right, however, gives rise to the 
same difficulty encountered in any effort 
to define aggression. It is the identical 
question approached from the other side. 

Inasmuch as no treaty provision can add 
to the natural right of self-defense, it is 
not in the interest of peace that a treaty 
should stipulate a juristic conception of self- 
defense, since it is far too 
easy for the unscrupulous 
to mold even this to ac- 
cord with an agreed defi- 
nition. 

(2) The League Covenant 
—The Covenant imposes 
no affirmative primary 
obligation to go to war. 
The obligation, if any, is 
secondary and _ attaches 
only when deliberately ac- 
cepted by a State. 

Article X of the Cove- 
nant has, for example, 
been interpreted by a reso- 
lution submitted to the 
Fourth Assembly but not 
formally adopted owing to 
one adverse vote to mean 
that ‘‘it is for the consti- 
tutional authorities of 
each member to decide, in 
reference to the obliga- 
tion of preserving the in- 
dependence and the integ- 
rity of the territory of 
members, in what degree 
the member is bound to 
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“And we thought all along that France 
wanted the dove to fly.’’ 
—Adams Service 


assure the execution of this obligation by 
employment of its military forces.”’ 

There is in my opinion no necessary in- 
consistency between the Covenant and the 
idea of an unqualified renunciation of war. 
The Covenant can, it is true, be construed 
as authorizing war in certain circumstances, 
but it is an authorization and not a positive 
requirement. 

(3) The Treaties of Locarno—if the 
parties of the treaties of Locarno are under 
any positive obligation to go to war, such 
obligation certainly would not attach until 
one of the parties has resorted to war in 
violation of its solemn pledges thereunder. 

It is therefore obvious that if all the 
parties to the Locarno treaties become par- 
ties to the multilateral anti-war treaty pro- 
posed by the United States, there would be 
a double assurance that the Locarno treaties 
would not be violated by recourse to arms. 

In such event it would follow that resort 
to war by any State in violation of the Lo- 
carno treaties would also be a breach of 
the multilateral anti-war treaty and the 
other parties to the anti-war treaty would 
thus, as a matter of law, be automatically 
released from their obligations thereunder 
and free to fill their Locarno commitments. 

The United States is entirely willing that 
all parties to the Locarno treaties should be- 
come parties to its proposed anti-war treaty 
either through signature in the first in- 
stance or by immediate accession to the 
treaty as soon as it comes into force in the 
manner provided in Article III of the Amer- 
ican draft, and it will offer no objection 
when and if such a suggestion be made. 

(4) Treaties of Neutrality—The United 
States is not informed as to the precise 
treaties which France has in mind and can- 
not therefore discuss their provisions. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose, however, that 
the relations between France and the States 
whose neutrality she has guaranteed are 


sufficiently close and intimate to make it 
possible for France to persuade such States 
to adhere reasonably to the anti-war treaty 
proposed by the United States. 

If this were done, no party to the anti- 
war treaty could attack the neutralized 
States without violating the treaty and 
thereby automatically freeing France and 
the other Powers in respect of the treaty- 
breaking State from the obligations of the 
anti-war treaty. 

If the neutralized States were attacked by 
a State not a party to the anti-war treaty, 
the latter treaty would, of course, have no 
bearing and France would be as free to act 
under the treaties guaranteeing neutrality 
as if she were not a party to the anti-war 
treaty. 

It is difficult to perceive, therefore, how 
treaties guaranteeing neufrality can be re- 
garded as necessarily preventing the con- 
clusion by France or any other Power of a 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war. 

(5) Relations With a Treaty-Breaking 
State—As I have already pointed out there 
can be no question as a matter of law that 
violation of a multilateral anti-war treaty 
through resort to war by one party thereto 
would automatically release the other par- 
ties from their obligations to the treaty- 
breaking State. Any express recognition of 
this principle of law is wholly unnecessary. 

6. Universality—From the beginning it has 
been the hope of the United States that its 
proposed multilateral anti-war treaty should 
be world-wide in its application, and appro- 
priate provision therefor was made in the 
draft submitted to the other Governments 
on April 13. 

From a practical standpoint it is clearly 
preferable, however, not to propose the com- 
ing into force of an anti-war treaty until 
all the nations of the world can agree upon 
the text of such a treaty and cause it to be 
ratified. 

For one reason or another a State so sit- 
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—New York World 
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uated as to be no menace to the peace of 
the world might obstruct agreement or de- 
lay ratification in such manner as to render 
abortive the efforts of all the other Powers. 

It is highly improbable, moreover, that a 
form of treaty acceptable to the British, 
French, German, Italian and Japanese Gov- 
ernments as well as the United States would 
not be equally acceptable to most, if not all, 
of the other Powers of the world. 

Even were this not the case, however, the 
coming into force among the above-named 
six Powers of an effective anti-war treaty 
and their observance thereof would be a 
practical guaranty against a second world 
war. This in itself would be a tremendous 
service to humanity, and the United States 
is not willing to jeopardize the practical suc- 
cess of the proposal which it has made by 
conditioning the coming into force of the 
treaty upon prior universal or almost uni- 
versal acceptance. 


The immediate result of this speech was 
to calm somewhat the violence of the ex- 
pressions of hostility to the American 
draft that, for the two weeks previous, 
had been filling the French press. There 
is no doubt, however, that it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for France to recede 
from the position which she has taken. 
She cannot free herself from a reliance on 
the complicated series of diplomatic adjust- 
ments which she has erected. M. Benes, 


the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, is 
reported to take the same view. 
Germany holds the contrary 
France was considerably annoyed at the 
promptness of the German reply and its 
complete agreement with the American po- 


opinion. 


sition. Her nerves were in no way soothed 
by the felicitations which accompanied the 


AWAY WITH THE GENEVA MASK! 
—Pravda, Moscow 


PROGRESS OF THE DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


The German delegate suggests publishing 
the cost of armament 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


ceremony of conferring honorary degrees 
on Stresemann and Ambassador Schur- 
man at Heidelberg on May 5. The text of 
the German note, addressed to the United 
States Ambassador in Berlin and dated 
April 27, is as follows: 


Your Excellency—In your Note of April 13 
and its annexes you informed me of the 
negotiations between the Government of the 
United States of America and the French 
Government for the conclusion of an inter 
national Pact for the outlawry of war. At 
the same time you put me the question 
whether the German Government were dis- 
posed to conclude such a Pact, in accord- 
ance with the draft drawn up by the United 
States Government, or whether it considered 
certain alterations in this draft necessary. 

The German Government has examined 
your request with the care demanded by the 
extraordinary importance of the occasion. 
In the course of this examination it was 
able to take into account the draft treaty 
that in the meantime had been drawn up by 
the French Government and transmitted to 
the interested Powers. As the result of the 
examination I beg to make to you the fol- 
lowing communication in the name of the 
German Government. 

The German Government most warmly 
welcomes the opening of negotiations for 
the conclusion of an international pact for 
the outlawry of war. The two great ideas 
that lie at the basis of the initiative of the 
French Foreign Minister and the proposal 
of the United States Government to which 
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it gave rise entirely correspond to the prin- 
ciples of German policy. Germany has no 
higher interest than the possibility of seeing 
military conflicts eliminated and such a de- 
velopment insured in the life of the peoples 
as guarantees a peaceful settlement of all 
disputes between States. The conclusion of 
a Pact of the kind that the United States 
Government now has in view would cer- 
tainly bring the peoples considerably nearer 
to the attainment of this aim. 

As the need of the peoples to secure peace 
has since the end of the World War already 
led to other international agreements, the 
necessity arises for the States that have 
taken part in them to elucidate in what re- 
lation the Pact now proposed would stand 
to these international agreements that are 
already in force. 

You have called attention in your Note, 
Mr. Ambassador, to the consideration ex- 
pressed by the French Government in its 
exchange of views with the Government of 
the United States. So far as Germany is 
concerned, it is the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Rhine Pact of Locarno 
that come into consideration as interna- 
tional agreements which have a bearing on 
the new Pact; Germany has undertaken no 
other international commitments of this 
kind. Respect for the obligations arising 
out of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the Rhine Pact must in the view 
of the German Government stand immuta- 
ble. The German Government is, however, 
convinced that these obligations contain 
nothing that could in any way conflict with 
the obligations implied in the draft treaty of 
the United States. On the contrary, it be- 
lieves that the binding obligation not to use 
war as an instrument of national policy 
would only be calculated to strengthen the 
basic idea of the League Covenant and the 
Rhine Pact. 

The German Government takes it for 
granted that a Pact of the kind proposed by 
the United States would not place in doubt 
the sovereign right of each State to defend 
itself. 

It goes without saying that if any State 
breaks the Pact, the other contracting 
parties recover their freedom of action in 
regard to that State. The State affected by 
the infringement of the Pact is therefore 
not prevented from taking arms on its part 
against the peace-breakers. It does not ap- 
pear to the German Government necessary 
in a Pact of this kind expressly to provide 
for the case of its infringement. 

In agreement with the United States Gov- 
ernment and with the French Government, 
the German Government is also of the 
opinion that the ultimate aim must be the 
universality of the new Pact. If the States 
primarily held in view as signatory Powers 
conclude the Pact it may be expected that 
the other States will very soon take ad- 
vantage of the right to adhere that is ac- 
corded to them without restriction or con- 
dition. 

The German Government can accordingly 
declare that it is ready to conclude a Pact 
as proposed by the United States and to 
engage with the interested Governments in 
the negotiations necessary for this purpose. 
The German Government associates with 
this declaration the definite expectation 
that the conclusion of a Pact of such scope 


will not fail to exert an influence very 
speedily on the shaping of international re- 
lations. Thus this new guarantee for the 
maintenance of peace must give an effective 
impulse to the endeavors to bring about 
general disarmament. Furthermore, the 
abandonment of war must contribute to the 
development, as a necessary counterpart, of 
means for settling in a peaceful manner 
conflicts of national interests that now exist 
or may arise in the future. 


Public opinion in Great Britain generally 
supports the American position. The Gov- 
ernment, however, was in a difficult situa- 
tion. It neither desired, nor was it in its 
interest, to be abrupt in its dealing with 
French susceptibilities. Nor was it fully 
confident that all of the Dominions would 
approve affirmative action. To the British 
Government, Conservative in fact as well 
as in name, an untried road seems beset 
with danger. The British were fully con- 
scious, on the other hand, of the immense 
advantage that would accrue if, through 
the treaty, the relation of the United 
States to the European system could be de- 
fined. It would simplify very materially 
the whole problem of disarmament, and it 
would, there was every reason to believe, 
reduce considerably the burden of their 
military and naval expenditure. While the 
British Government hesitated, public opin- 
ion grew increasingly vocal. The demand 
was not that the Government should ac- 
cept in toto the American contention, as 
did the Germans, but that the response 
should be so cordial as to leave no doubt 
that the principle of the treaty was ap- 
proved. 

Although the response will not be made 
until the Dominions have expressed their 
views, Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, speaking in the 
House of Commons on May 10, said that 
the British Government not only hoped that 
the Kellogg treaty would be concluded suc- 
cessfully but it would be glad to do any- 
thing in its power to help obtain unity on 
the proposal among the six nations con- 
cerned. His speech was a clarification of 
his speech at Birmingham in which he said 
that Great Britain was not preparing to 
throw over old friends for new. He now 
told the House of Commons that he was 
indebted to the speech of Secretary Kellogg 
for an assurance that the American treaty 
did not contemplate impairing engagements 
undertaken by members of the League to 
preserve the peace of Europe or agreements 
reached at Locarno. Great Britain’s réle 
in the current negotiations, he asserted 
would be as a mediator between nations 











differing in views on the desirability of 
the simple, unqualified Kellogg agreement, 
but hopeful that the treaty might be made 
and “make a real contribution to the peace 
of the world.” He acknowledged that he 
had suggested a conference of jurists on 
the treaty, but said: “As soon as I learned 
my proposal did not commend itself as one 
the Government is concerned with, I im- 
mediately withdrew it, and we shall pro- 
ceed, therefore, through the ordinary diplo- 
matic channels.” His only object in sug- 
gesting a conference, he said, was because 
it was the procedure which was successfully 
employed at Locarno. 

Mussolini in a note of April 23 to the 
United States Ambassador in Rome ac- 
knowledged receipt of the American note 
and in a further note of May 5 wrote as 
follows: 


I hardly need to assure you that Italy, 
adhering to the policy which she is con- 
stantly following, has welcomed with lively 
sympathy this initiative and offers very 
willingly her cordial collaboration toward 
reaching an agreement. 

Your Excellency is aware of the fact that 
there is under consideration the proposal for 
a preliminary meeting of the legal experts 
of the Powers whose direct interest in the 
proposed treaty has been enlisted. The Royal 
Government has adhered to this procedure, 
but has clearly pointed out that in its opin- 
ion such a meeting can only be effective if 
the participation of a legal expert of the 
Government of the United States is assured. 

In accordance with this order of ideas I 
beg your Excellency to communicate to Mr. 
Kellogg the lively desire of the Royal Gov- 
ernment that the participation of the United 
States in the preliminary meeting mentioned 
above be not lacking. 


It will be noted that Mussolini makes 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


T HE following is the text of the arbitra- 
tion treaty between the United States 
and Germany—the first of its kind between 
the two countries—signed in Washington 
on May 5. 


The President of the United States of 
America and the President of the German 
Reich, being desirous to strengthen the 
bonds of amity that bind them together and 
also to advance the cause of general peace, 
have resolved to enter into a treaty for that 
purpose, and to that end have appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State of the United States of America; and 

The President of the German Reich; Herr 
Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gaffron, Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States of 
America. ° 
Who, after having communicated to each 
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the important stipulation that the United 
States attend an international conference of 
jurists—a proposal that runs counter to the 
attitude of the State Department which 
holds that the Kellogg proposal does not 
need to be submitted to or clarified by such 
a conference. In some quarters in Wash- 
ington the Italian Premier’s reply was re- 
garded as indicating a desire to delay and 
evade a commitment, for the proposed 
treaty undoubtedly tends toward the main- 
tenance of the status quo, and Mussolini, in 
his more strident moments, has indulged in 
very plain speaking regarding the necessity 
for more territory. He is, nevertheless, a 
very canny person, quite well aware that it 
will be difficult to stand alone, should the 
major Powers be against him. 

Faced by the situation created by Mr. 
Kellogg’s speech, M. Briand at once cast 
about for means of meeting it. He first 
proposed a commission of jurists, represent- 
ing the six nations, charged with the con- 
sideration of both drafts in their relation 
to the Covenant and to existing treaties, but 
the plan met with little favor either in . 
Washington or in London. On May 5, he 
let it be known that, in his judgment, the 
interest of France would be sufficiently pro- 
tected by a provision inserted in the treaty 
which weuld restore liberty of action to the 
signers, should the treaty be violated. He 
is willing to accept Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion 
and to advise the allies of France to adhere 
to the treaty. Whether M. Poincaré will 
support this view is not yet known. It may 
be that, now that the elections are over and 
his majority is seemingly secure, his ten- 
dency to extreme nationalism will recur. 


TREATY 


other their respective full powers, found to 
be in proper form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following articles: 

Article I—Any disputes arising between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Germany, 
of whatever nature they may be, shall, when 
ordinary diplomatic proceedings have failed 
and the High Contracting Parties do not 
have recourse to adjudication by a compe- 
tent tribunal, be submitted for investigation 
and report to a permanent International 
Commission constituted in the manner pre- 
scribed in the next succeeding Article; the 
High Contracting Parties agree not to de- 
clare war or begin hostilities during such 
investigation and before the report is sub- 
mitted. 

Article II—The International Commission 
shall be composed of five members, to be 
appointed as follows: One member shall be 
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chosen from each country, by the Govern- 
ment thereof; one member shall be chosen 
by each Government from some third coun- 
try; the fifth member shall be chosen by 
common agreement between the two Govern- 
ments, it being understood that he shall 
not be a citizen of either country. The ex- 
penses of the Commission shall be paid by 
the two Governments in equal proportions. 

The International Commission shall be ap- 
pointed within six months after the ex- 
change of ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the 
manner of the original appointment. 

Article III—In case the High Contracting 
Parties shall have failed to adjust a dispute 
by diplomatic methods, and they do not 
have recourse to adjudication by a compe- 
tent tribunal, they shall at once refer it to 
the International Commission for investiga- 
tion and report. The International Commis- 
sion may, however, spontaneously by unani- 
mous agreement offer its services to that 
effect, and in such case it shall notify both 
Governments and request their cooperation 
in the investigation. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to fur- 
nish the Permanent International Commis- 
sion with all the means and facilities re- 
quired for its investigation and report. 

The report of the Commssion shall be com- 
pleted within one year after the date on 
which it shall declare its investigation to 
have begun, unless the High Contracting 
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Parties shall shorten or extend the time by 
mutual agreement. The report shall be pre- 
pared in triplicate; one copy shall be pre- 
sented to each Government, and the third 
retained by the Commission for its files. 

The High Contracting Parties reserve the 
right to act independently on the subject 
matter of the dispute after the report of the 
Commission shall have been submitted. 

Article IV—The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by 
the President of the German Reich in ac- 
cordance with German constitutional laws. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible, and the 
treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall there- 
after remain in force continuously unless 
and until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either High Contracting 
Party to the other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this treaty in dupli- 
cate in the English and German languages, 
both texts having equal force, and hereunto 
affix their seals. 

Done at Washington the fifth day of May 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 
F. VON PRITTWITZ. 
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The anne - Nations Month by Month 


, ARTHUR 


in March centred predominantly in the 

Briand-Kellogg negotiations which are 
generally accepted in Europe, not only as 
offering the possibility of broad American 
cooperation in organizing world peace, but 
also as involving the whole present inter- 
national system of the other Powers. 

The difficulties still in the way are gen- 
erally considered to arise from methods of 
approach rather than from basic differ- 
ences of view. After all, it is felt, the 
common object of all nations, whether the 
United States or States Members of the 
League, is to avoid war. The former says: 
Renounce war flatly, without equivocation 
or reserve, without confusing the issue by 
a whole series of subsidiary matters, and 
with the aim of creating a wholly new 
psychology of international relations. The 
others reply: Yes, but let us be realistic; 
war is best avoided not only by specific 
renunciation, which, after all, in practical 
effect we have almost completely done in 
the Covenant of the League, but also by 


[ is Maren in League of Nations circles 
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surrounding it on one side with alterna- 
tives, courts and so forth, and on the other 
by that police action which is as essential 
for international society as within a nation. 
Given a reasonable appreciation of each 
other’s view, however, no irreconcilable dif- 
ference is seen between the two. 

Emphasis is laid in European comment 
on the fact that the United States admits 
the right of a war of defense and that 
statesmen such as Senator Borah express 
the opinion, which indeed was reproduced 
in the French reply, that, if any outlawry 
treaty were broken by one contracting 
party, it would automatically fall for the 
others. Even more attention, however, is 
attached to another statement by Senator 
Borah which is felt very closely to approxi- 
mate the present policy of the other 
Powers, that “another important result of 
such a treaty would be to enlist the sup- 
port of the United States in cooperative ac- 
tion against any nation which is guilty of 
a flagrant violation of this outlawry agree- 
ment,” subject always, of course, to reserv- 
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ing to the United States the right to de- 
cide whether or not the treaty has been 
violated and if so, what coercive measures 
might be taken. Accordingly, though it is 
recognized that there are still great dif- 
ficulties in effecting agreement between 
one view which is very general and another 
which is very precise, nevertheless the 
promised negotiations of the six Powers are 
anticipated with a cautious hopefulness as 
offering a possibility of at least a consid- 
erable rapprochement between the views of 
the United States and the other nations as 
to the methods of preserving world peace. 

The World Court—Of_ considerable 
American interest was the resignation of 
John Bassett Moore as Judge of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice in 
order to complete a work in many volumes 
on international arbitration since the days 
of the Greeks. This resignation, after seven 
years of conspicuous service, is viewed 
not only as a great loss to the Court itself, 
but as raising wide problems concerning, 
first, the relationship of the United States 
to the Court, which has again been brought 
up by Senator Gillett’s resolution asking 
the President to continue negotiations with 
the other Powers concerning America’s 


membership and, second, the Court itself, 
which by the statute is to be reconstituted 
in 1930 when the nine-year terms of the 


present Judges are completed. The ma- 
chinery for the election of a successor is 
being set in motion through the drawing 
up of a list of candidates by nomination of 
the various national groups of Judges at the 
Hague Court of Arbitral Justice and the 
final vote will take place at the Assembly 
and the Council next September. 

Once again the Court showed its useful- 
ness in delivering judgment in the diffi- 
cult case concerning the admission of chil- 
dren to the German minority schools in 
Polish Upper Silesia. This case, which has 
been before the League for some time, 
involves important questions of minority 
procedure and its solution should comprise 
another contribution to the problem of 
building up a law of jurisdiction for the 
many racial, religious and linguistic mi- 
norities which must necessarily be found in 
Europe’s variegated racial make-up. 

Economic Questions—In the financial and 
economic field considerable important pre- 
paratory work took place during March. On 
the vexed question of the differences in law 
and practice between different countries 
and even between different systems of law 
which have plagued business men ever since 
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this type of international business began, a 
Committee of Experts representing the so- 
called Continental type of law, which in- 
cludes most of Europe and South America, 
completed four draft conventions on bills 
of exchange, checks and conflicts of law, 
which will be submitted to the Governments 
and thereafter to an international confer- 
ence. After many years of trying to solve 
this problem universally, the experts con- 
vened by the League have decided that the 
only hope of progress is to attempt, first, 
to secure unanimity of practice within the 
two main systems, the Continental and the 
Anglo-Saxon, so that at least these more 
immediate conflicts may be removed, and 
then to attempt a reconciliation between 
the two systems themselves. 

As regards double taxation and fiscal 
evasion, all Governments were asked to 
transmit for the documentation of the in- 
ternational conference to be held this Fall 
all references in their laws and commercial 
treaties and all relevant books and studies 
in order that the conference may have be- 
fore it information capable of leading to a 
settlement of this recent most complicated 
international problem. 

So, also, representatives of the informa- 
tion and statistical services of twenty-five 
banks of issue met in Paris at the Bank 
of France to discuss various questions such 
as the examination of the characteristic 
features of the different money markets, 
the volume of money and credit, clearing 
statistics, circulation, indices of economic 
activity and the definition of the different 
rates of money and the manner in which 
these rates are quoted. 

The Opium Problem—Again of consider- 
able American interest was the meeting of 
the Opium Advisory Committee to which the 
United States, for the first time since its 
withdrawal from the Opium Conference in 
1925, not only sent the American Consul at 
Geneva, Mr. Tuck, but also an official from 
the State Department, John Kenneth Cald- 
well. The committee at a two weeks’ ses- 
sion discussed the various problems under 
study, including the annual reports of gov- 
ernments, the illicit traffic, its administra- 
tive control, the ratification of the Conven- 
tion of 1925 and the situation in the Far 
East. Considerable new information was 
brought out and some progress made in 
the slow and extremely complex problem of 
controlling a trade which is very small in 
bulk, but highly profitable. 

GENEVA, April 30, 1928. 
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islative activity at Washington dur- 

ing the past month has been the con- 
tinued insistence by Congress upon a num- 
ber of important measures of which it was 
known that President Coolidge disapproved, 
and some of which, it was widely believed, 
would be vetoed if they were passed. A re- 
port on April 20 that Mr. Coolidge had in- 
duced the leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to modify the Jones-Reid Flood 
Control bill in accordance with his wishes 
proved to be unfounded, and on the 24th, 
by an overwhelming vote of 254 to 91, the 
bill with its objectionable features was 
passed by the House. Eighty-five Republi- 
eans and 168 Democrats, with 1 Farmer- 
Labor Representative, voted for the bill, 
and 86 Republicans, 3 Democrats and 2 
Socialist and Farmer-Labor members 
against it. 

As the bill had already gone through the 
Senate with seventy Senators favoring it 
and none voting against it, friends of the 
measure professed to see in the more than 
two-thirds majority vote in the House an 
assurance that the conference committee, 
to which the bill was referred, would 
promptly adjust the differences between the 
Senate and House bills without changing 
any of the fundamental features. On May 
3, however, it was reported that the con- 
ference committee had agreed to modify 
the provision which devolved the entire cost 
of flood control works upon the Federal 
Government by requiring the States or 
levee districts to provide rights of way for 
levee foundations and levees on the main 
course of the Mississippi River, stipulating 
that the States should maintain the levees, 
except for replacements or important re- 
pairs, and exempting the United States 
from liability for damages caused by floods. 
The composition of the board which should 
supervise the work was also changed, the 
proposed new board comprising the Chief 
of the Army Engineers, the President of the 
Mississippi River Commission and a civilian 
engineer. It was again intimated that the 
bill, even with these changes, was unsatis- 
factory to Mr. Coolidge. 

Close upon the heels of the Flood Control 
bill came the MeNary-Haugen Farm Relief 


r “HE most striking characteristic of leg- 
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bill, passed by the House on May 83, after a 
brief debate, by a vote of 204 to 121. The 
vote showed a much more evenly balanced 
division of the two main parties than in the 
case of the Flood Control bill, 101 Republi- 
cans and 100 Democrats supporting the bill 
and 68 Republicans and 53 Democrats op- 
posing it. The vote was the more signifi- 
cant because of the rejection, by 185 to 146, 
of a substitute offered by Representative 
Aswell of Louisiana, essentially the same 
as the McNary-Haugen bill, but without 
the equalization fee, notwithstanding the 
acceptance of the substitute the previous 
day by a vote of 141 to 120 in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The provision regarding the equalization 
fee, generally regarded as the crucial char- 
acteristic of the bill, was as follows: “In 
order to carry out marketing and non-pre- 
mium insurance agreements in respect to 
any agricultural commodity without loss to 
the revolving fund, each marketed unit of 
such agricultural commodity produced in 
the United States shall, throughout any 
marketing period in respect of such com- 
modity, contribute ratably its equitable 
share of losses, costs and charges arising 
out of such agreements. Such contributions 
shall be made by means of an equalization 
fee, apportioned and paid as a regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce in the 
commodity.” The fee, which was to be deter- 
mined and apportioned from time to time 
by the Federal Farm Board, created by the 
bill, was to be paid, in the discretion of the 
board, upon “transportation, processing or 
sale” of the commodity in question and 
might also be collected upon agricultural 
commodities imported into the United 
States. The fee was to apply to grain, cot- 
ton, tobacco and live stock. The revolving 
fund, as appropriated by both the Senate 
and House bills, was $400,000,000, but the 
Senate bill provided that $200,000,000 of 
the amount should go toward a stabilization 
fund to be administered under the direction 
of the board. 

A third measure, the Jones-White Ship- 
ping bill, which had already passed the Sen- 
ate, was carried through the House on May 
5 without the formality of a roll-call. In 
spite of President Coolidge’s expressed de- 
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sire to see the United States “get out of 
the shipping business,” the bill continues 
the policy of maintaining and administering 
a merchant marine through Federal aid, 
appropriates $250,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of new vessels by means of Govern- 
ment loans, authorizes subsidies for ocean 
mail carried in American vessels, creates a 
naval reserve composed of the officers and 
crews of merchant vessels, and empowers 
the President to commandeer ships, with 
suitable compensation, for the national de- 
fense or in any national emergency. 

The fact that no one of these three meas- 
ures met the wishes of President Coolidge 
in all respects, and that the first two con- 
tained provisions which he regarded as par- 
ticularly objectionable, led to persistent ru- 
mors that all three of the bills might be 
vetoed. In the case of the Flood Control 
bill the fear of a veto, joined to protests 
from many quarters against allowing the 
session to end without any action on the 
subject, was apparently responsible for 
friendly conferences with the President, 
and for further modifications in the Con- 
ference Committee report, which were said 
on May 8 to have made it possible for Mr. 
Coolidge to accept the bill. No final action 
on either of the bills, however, had been 
taken when this review was prepared. 

Following a week of backing and filling 
on the part of the Republican majority of 
the Senate Finance Committee, a Tax Re- 
duction bill embodying the majority views 
was finally reported to the Senate on May 
1. The bill carried a total reduction of 
$220,085,000, or $1,115,000 less than the 
amount which Secretary Mellon, on April 
3, had indicated as the limit of safety in 
case the appropriations for the next fiscal 
year did not include an item of $30,000,000 
for flood control and $89,650,000 less than 
the total net reduction proposed by the 
House. The principal changes, as compared 
with the present revenue law, comprised a 
reduction of the corporation tax from 13% 
per cent. to 12% per cent., a readjustment 
of the surtaxes on incomes from $18,000 to 
$70,000, the repeal of the 3 per cent. tax 
on automobiles, an increase from $2,000 to 
$3,000 in the exemption allowed to small 
corporations, and an increase to $3 of the 
exemption on amusement tickets. The tax 
on club dues, lowered by the House from 
10 per cent. to 5 per cent., was restored 
and the House proposal of a graduated tax 
on small corporations was dropped. 

No minority report was made on the bill, 
but it was expected that the Democrats 
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would continue their fight for a maximum 
tax reduction of at least $300,000,000, and 
would insist particularly upon lowering the 
corporation tax to 11% percent. The lat- 
ter change would involve a further revenue 
reduction of $82,000,000. Debate on the 
bill began on May 83, consideration of the 
Boulder Canyon Dam bill being halted in 
order to enable the Senate to proceed rap- 
idly with the tax bill. 

Although it was generally believed that 
President Coolidge would approve the Rev- 
enue bill, whatever its final form, Mr. Cool- 
idge, nevertheless, insisted upon calling at- 
tention to the impossibility of reducing 
taxes if extreme demands upon the Treas- 
ury were pressed, and to the certain need 
of additional revenue if even a majority 
of the special appropriation bills now be- 
fore Congress were passed. A list of 
twenty such measures, read to the House 
on May 8 by Representative Snell of New 
York, Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
showed proposed appropriations aggregat- 
ing $1,105,927,000, the items ranging from 
$400,000,000 for farm relief, $325,000,000 
for flood control and $125,000,000 for the 
Boulder Canyon Dam, to $4,500,000 for a 
Virginia-Mount Vernon road, $5,000,000 for 
exterminating the pink boll worm and 
$1,000,000 for a George Rogers Clark 
memorial, 

The likelihood that Congress would be 
able to dispose of a number of other items 
on its legislative program in case an early 
adjournment were agreed upon was re- 
garded as doubtful. The Boulder Canyon 
Dam bjll, which was sidetracked to permit 
of consideration of the tax reduction bill, 
has aroused much opposition and threats 
of a filibuster in the event that the measure 
were pressed to a vote have been heard. 
The Naval Building bill, passed by the 
House on March 17, was ordered to be re- 
ported favorably, with some amendments, 
by the Navy Committee of the Senate on 
May 3. The bill appropriates $274,000,000 
for the construction of fifteen cruisers and 
one aircraft carrier, a program which most 
of the Republican insurgents and a number 
of Democrats regard as excessive and un- 
wise. Cuts in postal rates aggregating 
$38,550,000, applying to second, third and 
fourth class matter, were made by the Sen- 
ate on May 2 in the House postal bill, the 
reductions voted by the House amounting 
to only $13,585,000. An effort, it was re- 
ported, would be made to speed action on 
a Prosperity Reserve bill introduced by 
Senator Jones of Washington, Republican, 
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and designed to “put an automatic check 
on unemployment.” The bill, which is a 
novelty in Federal legislation, authorizes 
the expenditure of $75,000,000 for the con- 
struction of rural post roads, $50,000,000 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
$10,400,000 for flood control and $15,000,- 
000 for public buildings, the amounts named 
to be appropriated, however, only after 
Congress has been notified by the President 
“that the volume, based upon value, of con- 
tracts awarded for construction work in the 
United States has fallen 20 per cent., for 
a three-month period, below the average of 
the corresponding three-month periods for 
1926 and 1927.” 

A distinguishing feature of the present 
session of Congress is the number of in- 
vestigations which the Senate has set on 
foot. In addition to the prolonged investi- 
gation of the oil scandals, the Senate voted 
on April 30 to investigate the oil leases 
made during the Wilson and Harding Ad- 
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ministrations in the Salt Creek fields of 
Wyoming. The investigation of conditions 
in the bituminous coal fields was tentative- 
ly concluded on May 1, but an inquiry into 
conditions in the cotton trade, with par- 
ticular reference to dealings in cotton “fu- 
tures,” is still in progress, as is the investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Commission 
of the operations of public utilities. 

Representative Martin B. Madden of 
Illinois, Republican, for twenty-three years 
a member of the House and Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, died sud- 
denly on April 27 at his office in Washing- 
ton, in his seventy-fourth year. On May 2 
four ward committeemen in Chicago, act- 
ing in place of a primary election in the 
first [llinois district, nominated Oscar de 
Priest, a Negro and one of their number, 
to succeed him. 

Cyrus Locher of Cleveland, appointed to 
succeed the late Senator Willis of Ohio, 
took the oath of office on April 16. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


HE main events in the Presidential 

campaign down to April 25 are sum- 
marized elsewhere in this issue. On May 
4, following the overwhelming victory 
of Governor Smith of New York over Sen- 
ator Reed of Missouri in the California 
primaries, Senator Walsh of Montana an- 
nounced his withdrawal from the pre-con- 
vention contest. Senator Reed, who on May 
3 had disavowed responsibility for a sug- 
gestion that a third party should be formed 
in case Governor Smith were nominated by 
the Houston convention, declared that Sen- 
ator Walsh’s withdrawal would have no 
effect upon his own candidacy and that he 
would remain in the race. 

Without a roll-call and with no dissenting 
vote the Senate, on April 30, authorized the 
appointment of a special committee to in- 
vestigate the campaign expenditures of the 
various candidates for the Presidential 
nomination. Similar action was taken in 
1924. On May 3, telegrams asking for the 
names and addresses of chairmen, man- 
agers, treasurers and other persons author- 
ized to act for the candidates were sent to 
former Governor Lowden of Illinois, Sen- 
ator Watson of Indiana, Senator Curtis of 
Kansas, Senator Norris of Nebraska, Sen- 
ator Goff of West Virginia and Secretary 
Hoover, Republicans, and Governor Smith 
of New York, Senator Walsh of Montana, 
Senator Reed of Missouri, Senator George 
of Georgia, Representative Cordell Hull of 





Tennessee, Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
former Senator Pomerene of Ohio and 
former Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, 
Democrats, all of whom thus received a 
quasi-official recognition as candidates. 
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PARADISE LOST ; 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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“AW, LET ’EM FIGHT!” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Governor Smith promptly replied that no 
one had been authorized by him to act as 
chairman, manager or treasurer in his be- 
half, while Secretary Hoover stated that he 
had no “national” representatives, that 
activities in his behalf had been carried on 
by “volunteer individuals and State com- 
mittees,” and that he had “no comprehensive 
knowledge either regarding the personnel, 
the sources of contribution or the character 
or amount of expenditures of the com- 
mittees.” 

Governor Smith’s pre-convention cam- 
paign has expended $92,090 of a fund of 
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$103,310, as reported before the Special 
Senate Committee on May 10. The amount 
expended on the campaign of Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, may be in 
excess of $250,000. Committee hearings 
began at Washington on May 7, Among 
those who appeared was Senator Borah, 
who stated that he was not a candidate, 
notwithstanding that the Idaho delegation 
to the Kansas City convention had been 
instructed for him. Questions put to Sec- 
retary Hoover on May 9 indicated a dis- 
position on the part of the committee to 
inquire into other campaign matters besides 
contributions. 

A compilation as of May 5, showing the 
preferences of delegates chosen up to that 
time to the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions, gave Secretary Hoover 
a total of 419, of whom 174 were instructed 
or pledged and 246 were claimed, 163 of the 
latter number being disputed by his Repub- 
lican opponents; former Governor Lowden 
252, of whom 114 were instructed or pledged 
and 188 claimed, with the status of 64 of 
the latter in controversy; Senator Curtis 46, 
one-half instructed and one-half claimed; 
Senator Norris 33, all instructed or pledged, 
and Senator Borah 11. Delegates to the 
number of 158, representing Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Illinois and 
Missouri, were not claimed by any Repub- 
lican candidate. 

Of the Democratic candidates, the same 
compilation gave Governor Smith a total of 
511, of whom 297 were instructed or pledged 
and 214% were claimed, with 73% in dis- 
pute; Senator Reed 117, former Senator 
Pomerene 47, Senator George 28, Repre- 
sentative Ayres of Kansas 20, and former 
Senator Hitchcock 16. No Democratic can- 
didate had claimed the eighteen delegates 
from Arkansas. 


OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


| trial of Harry F. Sinclair, head of 

the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpora- 
tion and defendant jointly with Albert B. 
Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, in 
criminal and civil actions arising out of the 
Teapot Dome oil scandal, ended abruptly 
on April 21 in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia with a verdict of ac- 
quittal by the jury. Two other cases 
against Mr. Sinclair, one a six months’ jail 
sentence for his connection with the shad- 
owing of the jury by Burns detectives dur- 
mg the Fall-Sinclair trial, and the other a 


three months’ jail sentence and $200 fine 
for refusal to answer questions put to him 
by the Senate investigating committee, are 
still in process. 

The trial of Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, 
former Secretary of State of New York, 
on the charge of grand larceny of State 
census funds, which began on May 2, ended 
on May 8 with a disagreement of the jury. 
The Court at once ordered a new trial, and 
fixed May 21 as the date. 

A request by Vincent Massey, Canadian 
Minister to the United States, on April 28, 




















AMERICA’S CRIME RECORD 
Uncle Sam boasts of prosperity in his coun- 
try, but something is wrong 
—Nebelspalter, Zurich 


for an explanation of the firing of bullets 
across the Canadian border by Federal pro- 
hibition agents was followed, on May 1 by 
a strong protest by Sir Esme Howard, the 
British Ambassador, against the conduct of 
the Coast Guard in enforcing the prohibi- 
tory laws outside American territorial 
waters. 

A refund of about $3,000,000 in taxes 
improperly exacted by the Treasury De- 
partment on sales of Ford Motor Company 
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stock was ordered on May 8 by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincin- 
nati. The aggregate of other similar 
claims to which the decision of this test 
case automatically applies brings the total 
amount required to be refunded to some 
$44,000,000. 

Invoking his authority under the Railway 
Labor act to appoint a fact-finding board 
in railway labor disputes, President Cool- 
idge succeeded, on April 28, in securing a 
postponement of a threatened strike of 600 
employes of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient road. 

The Pulitzer awards in journalism and 
letters for 1927, announced on May 8, in- 
cluded $1,000 to Thornton Wilder for “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,” adjudged the best 
novel of the year; $1,000 to Eugene O’Neill 
for his “Strange Interlude,” adjudged the 
best play; $2,000 to Vernon Louis Parring- 
ton for “Main Currents in American 
Thought,” the best book on the history of 
the United States; $1,000 to Charles Edward 
Russell for “The American Orchestra and 
Theodore Thomas,” the best American biog- 
raphy “teaching patriotic and unselfish ser- 
vices to the people,” and $1,000 to Edwin 
Arlington Robinson for his poem, “Tris- 
tram.” 

Robert L. Taylor, an agent of the Prohi- 
bition Bureau, was dismissed from the ser- 
vice on May 11 because he fired a re- 
volver into an automobile on the highway 
near Huntington, W. Va., recently. A warn- 
ing has been issued to all other members 
of the bureau that such practices must 
cease immediately. The Treasury Depart- 
ment stated that the shooting resulting in 
the discharge of Taylor was in violation of 
specific orders issued by his superior offi- 
cers and contrary to official regulations. 


Mexico's Olive Branch to Catholic Opponents 


By CHARLES 


W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN History, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


in Mexico gave more promise of set- 
tlement during April than at any time 
since it developed early in 1926. From the 
beginning of the trouble, which has more 
persistently and profoundly agitated the 
country than any of its other internal prob- 


“Tin conflict between Church and State 





lems, the Government has had the upper 
hand. Nevertheless, it has been obliged to 
take very energetic action against individ- 
uals and organizations that defied the re- 
ligious decrees of President Calles and also 
against sporadic and poorly organized 
“Catholic rebellions.” With stability ap- 
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parently assured as a result of recent fa- 
vorable developments in both foreign and 
internal problems, the Mexican Government 
deemed it appropriate in mid-April to an- 
nounce its policy with respect to the oppo- 
sition of the Catholics. This policy was 
outlined by Minister of Public Instruction 
Casaurane at Celaya on April 16 when, in 
the presence of President Calles and Gen- 
eral Obregon, he acted as official spokes- 
man for both the present and the prospec- 
tive executive. Senor Casauranc’s state- 
ment, which was interpreted by some ob- 
servers in Mexico as constituting an olive 
branch held out by the Mexican Government 
to its Catholic opponents and to the Mex- 
ican people as a whole, was as follows: 

The revolution, which has now triumphed 
definitely in the consciences of all the great 
Mexican family, has neither hatred nor 
rancor on its banners. It works solely for 
a better fatherland in which may be realized 
those dreams which the Mexican race have 
had for centuries. 

And this revolution which has now crys- 
tallized into a stable Government is entirely 
respectful of religious beliefs. It is abso- 
lutely false that it pretends to take from 
Mexican hearts those beliefs held dear by 
them so many years. It is absolutely false 
that the Government would wish to wipe 
out religion left us by our ancestors, 
much less that it would wish the disappear- 
ance of the traditional worship of the Virgin 


of Guadalupe [the Catholic patron saint of 
the Mexican Indians]. 


With reference to the foregoing state- 
ment, Bishop Pascual Diaz, one of the exiled 
Mexican Bishops, made the following com- 
ment at Washington on April 20: 

These words are an additional evidence 
of the desire which, of late, the Calles 
Government has manifested to return to 


the afflicted people of Mexico their hope, 
and their right to exercise freely their re- 


ligion. . There is consolation for every 
Mexican Catholic in the words of Dr. 
Casaurane. Animated with a true and sin- 


cere respect for religion, the Government 
of President Calles will find easy the steps 
which remain to be taken in arriving at a 
settlement with the Catholics of Mexico, in 
which the honor of neither side need be 
Sacrificed, nor the rights of conscience vio- 
lated, nor any essential principles sacrificed. 
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General Obregon’s position on the Church 
and State conflict was made clear in an ad- 
dress in the interest of his candidacy for 
the Presidency at Palizada, Campeche, on 
April 29. Previously he had defined “the 
elements of reaction” as those Catholics 
who, for selfish or poiitical reasons, foster 
revolution against the Government. At 
Palizada he said: 

We cannot accept a fictitious peace with 
the elements of reaction while they con- 
tinue their intrigues at home and abroad. 
Peace will come when we force the reac- 
tionists to abandon hope of re-establishing 
the conditions of the past and of regaining 


their old privileges at the expense of the 
people. 


The Most Rev. José Mora y Del Rio, 
Archbishop of Mexico and head of the Mexi- 
can Catholic Church, died in exile at San 
Antonio, Texas, on April 22 at the age of 75 
years. 

Summarizing the conversion of church 
property to Government uses during the 
past year, the Mexico City newspaper, El 
Sol, stated on April 19 that 142 pieces of 
property have been converted for various 
public uses, principally for schools. The 
Bureau of National Property of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in the latter part of 
April ordered a new nation-wide inventory 
of all church property of every kind, includ- 
ing real estate owned directly or indirectly. 

The Government continued throughout 
the month of April to lay a heavy hand on 
rebellion, banditry and violations of the laws 
regulating religious services. Renewed ac- 
tivities of “Catholic rebels” caused the War 
Department to order additional troops to 
the States of Michoacan and Guerrero on 
April 24. A Catholic priest and ninety other 
prisoners, charged with seditious activities, 
were sent to a penal colony on one of the 
Tres Marias Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Spanish Legation entered vigorous pro- 
test on April 18 because of the arrest at 
Vera Cruz of nine Spanish nuns and one 
priest, who were charged with violating the 
laws regulating religious services. 


OTHER EVENTS IN MEXICO 


THE crisis in the controversy between the 

Mexican Government and foreign oil 
companies operating in Mexico has appar- 
ently passed. For instance, on April 14 the 
Huasteca Petroleum Company, the largest 
foreign oil company operating in Mexico, 
advised the Mexican Government of its ac- 
ceptance of the executive regulations of the 


amended oil law that were signed by Presi- 
dent Calles on March 27. Similar accep- 
tances by three other foreign oil companies 
—El Aguila Oil Company, a subsidiary of 
the Royal Dutch Shell interests; La Corona 
Petroleum Company; and the Mexican Sin- 
clair Petroleum Company—were officially 
announced on April 18, In a statement is- 
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sued on May 8 the Mexican Ministry of In- 
dustry, Commerce and Labor, after review- 
ing the oil controversy, said, with reference 
to the Executive decree of March 27 which 
regulates the amended oil law: 

The decree should place a full stop 
to the controversy which has arisen since 
the promulgation of the present Constitu- 
tion of 1917, a controversy which really 
should never have occurred had it not been 
due to an obstinate refusal to face these 
questions with a frank understanding. It 
has been universally recognized that the an- 
cient controversy has ceased to exist and 
that all motives for disagreement and in- 
ternational friction have no reason for exist- 
ing at the present time. 


Prospects were bright in late April that 
the Special and General Mexican-United 
States Claims Commissions would soon re- 
sume work. The former commission has 
been inactive since the resignation in 1926 
of the presiding member, Dr. Rodrigo Oc- 
tavio of Brazil; the latter commission has 
not functioned since the resignation of the 
Dutch presiding member, Dr. Van Vollen- 
hoven. The Governments of the United 
States and Mexico, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Department of State on 
April 24, have agreed to submit the desig- 
nation of the presiding member of each 
commission to the President of the Perma- 
nent Administrative Council of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
The Governments in question agreed to re- 
quest that the same man be designated for 
both commissions. 

Notable progress in placing Mexican fi- 
nance on a sound basis has been made by 
Minister of Finance Montes de Oca since 
he took office in February, 1927. The ex- 
change difference between gold and silver 
currency, which at one time was 13 per 
cent. in favor of gold, was more nearly 
equalized, with the result that early in 
April the exchange rate of silver currency 
was reduced to 3 per cent. Federal sal- 
aries, formerly far in arrears, had been 
paid up to date early in April and in mid- 


ICARAGU A—American naval forces in 
Nicaragua continued during April to 
extend their control over the departments 
of Segovia, Matagalpa and Jinotega in 
Northwestern Nicaragua. What is report- 


ed to have been the biggest movement of 
troops through the heart of the Sandinista 
territory in the Segovia-Jinotega region, 
was completed on April 10, without the loss 
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April employes of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, for the first time in over a year, 
received their pay when it was due. To 
offset the decline in the-Government’s in- 
come from oil taxation, and in order to 
meet the extraordinary expenses of military 
operations against rebels, Minister of Fi- 
nance Montes de Oca obtained a loan for 
the Government of 9,000,000 pesos, secured 
by mining taxes, from a Canadian bank. 
Since March the Mexican Government has 
paid cash for its current requirements and 
military expenses without having to resort 
to new taxes. 

Irrigation and road construction continue 
to be fostered by the Calles Government 
despite the heavy expense of suppressing 
rebellions and the decreased revenues as 
a result of the slump in oil production. The 
national budget for the current year calls 
for disbursements of $10,000,000 for irriga- 
tion projects and $5,000,000 for road con- 
struction, or a little less than one-third 
the total budget for the army. The laying 
by President Calles on May 2 of the first 
stone of the immense Tepuxtepec dam in 
the State of Michoacan marked an impor- 
tant step forward in the Government’s pro- 
gram for irrigation of the vast arid zones 
of the republic. This water, light and pow- 
er project will jointly cost the company 
and the Government $10,000,000. The 
various irrigation schemes under way will, 
when completed, convert approximately 
150,000 acres of arid land into high grade 
agricultural land. 

A plan for the reduction of the army 
was obtained by President Calles early in 
April from the Minister of War. There is 
to be a reduction within one year from May 
1 of the standing army from its present 
strength of 68,000 men, exclusive of offi- 
cers, to between 35,000 and 40,000 men. 

The resignation of Senor Adalberto Te- 
jada as Minister of the Interior became 
effective on April 30. Senor Tejada re- 
signed in order to become a candidate for 
the Governorship of the State of Vera Cruz. 


of a single man and with no important con- 
tacts with the rebels. Brig. Gen. Feland 
at Marine Headquarters in Managua de- 
clared on April 10 that in the entire area 
in which General Sandino has been active 
for the past few months, “there is no agri- 
cultural area of any importance and neither 
is there a single town of any consequence 
where there are organized and armed out- 
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laws.” Minor operations and small-scale 


clashes with the rebel forces continued 
through April. 

While success attended the “mopping up” 
campaign of the marines in the Segovia- 
Jinotega region, Sandinistas under General 
Girén assumed the offensive in the Pis Pis 
mining district in the mountain region of 
Prinzapolea in Northeastern Nicaragua, 
about five days inland from Puerto Cabezas. 
In this region bands of Sandinistas raided 
two American-owned mines on April 12 and 
13 and captured G. B. Marshall, the Ameri- 
can Assistant Manager of the La Luz y Los 
Angeles mine. All of the other Americans 
in the region and the British Manager of 
the mine finally got safely out of the re- 
gion. According to the best information ob- 
tainable by the Department of State, Mar- 
shall was still a prisoner of the Sandinistas 
in late April. The raiders were reported 
to have carried off from one mine $10,000 
in money in addition to gold, live stock, and 
the personal effects of those employed at 
the time, after which the mine was dyna- 
mited. By April 30 three strong columns of 
marines were advancing from Puerto Cabe- 
zas to the Pis Pis region. It was reported 
on May 9 that the raiders had slipped away 
to the west before the marines could com- 
plete their encirclement operations. 

Brig. Gen. Feland on May 6 gave out the 
following statement: 

If conditions remain as at the present 
time I am confident that order can be 
maintained during the Presidential election, 
which occurs Nov. 4. We have marines at 
every important point in the country, in- 
cluding some 200 on the east coast, and 
many patrols, mounted and unmounted, are 
scouring the regions where the rebel bands 
are likely to make their appearance. 

Sandino’s followers apparently have broken 
up into small bands, and for the most part 
are keeping away from settlements and 
well into the mountains. We have had no 
trustworthy information about the move- 
ments of Sandino himself for more than a 
month. Late in March it was pretty well 
established that he was near the town of 
Murra, northeast of Nueva Segovia, with a 
few faithful followers, but since that time 
no reliable information regarding his per- 
sonal movements has come to headquarters. 


The United States Senate, in a resolution 
unanimously adopted on April 16, asked Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur for full informa- 
tion as to the extra cost of the occupation 
of Nicaragua by marine forces and the 
number of casualties. In a report to the 
Senate the following day Secretary Wilbur 
Staated that the cost of maintaining the ma- 
rine expeditionary force in Nicaragua from 
May 4, 1927, to April 16, 1928, was $3,536,- 
000, or $1,530,170 more than if that force 
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had been retained at home stations. The 
Secretary stated that twenty-one marines 
had been killed or died of wounds and 
forty-five wounded. During the same 
period eight members of the Nicaraguan 
National Guard, serving in conjunction with 
the Marines, were killed or died of wounds 
and four were wounded. A total of 202 
Nicaraguans are known to have been killed 
by marines and National Guardsmen. The 
figures given by Secretary Wilbur cover 
only the expenses and casualties since the 
Stimson enforced peace terms in May, 1927. 
For some weeks prior to that time there 
were more than 5,000 marines on Nica- 
raguan soil and fourteen battleships in 
Nicaraguan waters. 

Following these disclosures of Secretary 
Wilbur, insurgent Republican Senators en- 
deavored ineffectually to adopt an amend- 
ment to the Navy Appropriation bill that 
would prevent any of the $364,000,000 car- 
ried in the bill from being used to maintain 
marines in Nicaragua or other foreign 
countries. After a lively debate, in which 
Senator Borah participated, on the question 
as to whether the marines should or should 
not be withdrawn, the Senate on April 25 
voted down by decisive majorities all such 
proposals and passed the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill without any amendment. 

In order to rescue the Nicaraguan na- 
tional debt of $18,700,000 “from the hands 
of New York bankers,” and to safeguard 
the investment by the United States of 
$3,000,000 in the Nicaraguan Canal treaty, 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa introduced a 
resolution in the United States Senate on 
April 16 calling on the United States to 
take over the Nicaraguan debt and re- 
finance it at a lower rate of interest. 


— the purpose of expediting 


construction of the Cuban Central 
Highway, the Cuban Government secured an 
advance of $10,000,000 from the Chase 
National Bank in mid-April. 

Senator Shipstead of Minnesota intro- 
duced a resolution in the United States Sen- 
ate on April 17 that would instruct the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee to investi- 
gate whether the property and rights of 
American citizens in Cuba and the liberties 
of the Cuban people are being fully pro- 
tected under the Platt Amendment. The 
Cuban Embassy on the following day took 
cognizance of the resolution, declaring that 
Cuba knows “of no claims of citizens of the 
United States which can be considered 
claims” and added that “an investigation of 
the United States Senate could not be car- 
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ried out in Cuban territory.” The Cuban 
Ambassador’s statement was approved by 
Cuban Secretary of State Martinez Ortiz 
on April 19. 

Five Provinces in Eastern Cuba, which 
annually have large influxes of Haitian and 
Jamaican laborers during the harvest sea- 
son, late in April joined in a recommenda- 
tion to President Machado and the Cuban 
National Assembly against Haitian and Ja- 
maican immigration. Such immigration 
was declared detrimental to native laborers. 


EL AITI—The Annual Report of the 

Financial Adviser-General Receiver 
for the fiscal year, October, 1926—Septem- 
ber, 1927, was issued by the Department of 
State in April. By way of presentation the 
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Financial Adviser-General Receiver, W. W. 
Cumberland, said: 


Recession from the abnormally favorable 
results of 1925-26 was characteristic of 1926- 
27. Foreign commerce and governmental 
revenues declined substantially, but suffi- 
cient strength had been developed by the 
commercial organism and by the public 
treasury that no serious consequences oc- 
curred. At no time was the treasury em- 
barrassed because of declining receipts, and 
retirement of the public debt continued at a 
rapid pace. 

Prospects for 1927-28 are favorable. Hai- 
tian finances may be regarded as definitely 
established ‘‘on a firm and solid basis’’ as 
contemplated in the treaty, and principal 
attention now needs to be directed toward 
developing the economic resources of the 
country and to advancing the educational 
standards of the population. 


Leguia’s Justification for Personal Government 


In Peru 
By N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


PROFESSOR OF History, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


together with the process of deporta- 
tions in Chile have helped to focus 
attention upon the struggle now going on 
in South America between democracy and 


ie HE unsettled conditions in Venezuela 


personalism in government. Nor are Vene- 
zuela and Chile the only republics under a 
personal Government. At least three more 
should be added to the list, namely, Peru, 
Ecuador and Bolivia. The departure of Mr. 
Poindexter, United States Ambassador, 
from Peru, together with the brief visit of 
Dr. Albert Salomon, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and a Senator of the re- 
public, have served to bring the personal 
régime in power in that republic to the 
fore. Both men have paid a very high 
tribute to the excellent work done by Presi- 
dent Augusto R. Leguia of Peru. 

It will be recalled that he was President 
from 1908 to 1912 and that the conditions 
then existing and those which existed dur- 
ing the World War period convinced him 
that the only salvation for the republic lay 
in a strong and vigorous personal govern- 
ment. The philosophy of political govern- 
ment of the man is best reflected by his 
own words, as given in a recent interview. 
Asked what historical considerations made 


necessary the personal rule he had estab- 
lished, he declared that his Government was 
not a personal one in a civil sense; it had 
become necessary in order to put an end to 
the intolerable chaotic condition into which 
the republic was rapidly falling and in 
order to break the power of an oligarchic 
clique which had come to look upon Peru as 
its own particular patrimony. This clique 
always strove to overthrow any and every 
Government over which it did not have con- 
trol. 

Even after this power was broken, Pres- 
ident Leguia added, the continuity of poli- 
tics and personalities which he had estab- 
lished was essential to the welfare of the 
Peruvian people: 

“The whole country recognized this fact 
in asking me to continue in power during 
the period from 1924 to 1929 and has rati- 
fied it through the medium of Congress, 
with the approval of the constitutional re- 
form which permits re-election for the third 
time. My program of government eni- 
bodies the solution of problems which, by 
their magnitude, necessitated sustained de- 
votion for several years. Without exag- 
geration, we are laying the basis for eco- 
nomic, industrial, governmental and cul- 
tural development in Peru and any inter- 
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vuption of continuity in political develop- 
ment would upset our efforts.” Concern- 
ing the need of depriving the oligarchic 
clique of its strangle hold upon the life of 
Peru and the need of resorting to drastic 
methods and means to rid himself of the 
desperate opposition to his rule, he de- 


clared: “For this reason I adopted the 
most efficacious and humane means of neu- 
tralizing this state of affairs, and deported 
from the country the principal representa- 
tives of those concerned. * * * The few 
irreducible elements enjoy all manner of 
guarantees in relation to their goods and 
business, and they would have similar guar- 
antees for themselves if they desired to re- 
turn and abstain from all attempts to alter 
the existing order.” 

President Leguia has no doubt as to the 
validity of his theories and the achievements 
of his policy. He declared: “The program 
of the Government in power is the only one 
which satisfies the nation. It cannot be 
changed without interrupting the country’s 
progress, so that, when I have ended my 
personal mission, the people, through their 
instinct of self-preservation, will choose men 
who are capable of continuing my work, and 
it is natural that they should be chosen 


OTHER EVENTS IN 


Aer eee is taking a keen 
interest in the creation of new Cardi- 
nals. She maintains that she should be rep- 
resented in the Sacred College not only be- 
cause of her large Catholic population but 
because of her friendly policy toward the 
Court of the Vatican. She yielded on the 
question of the appointment of the Arch- 
bishop of Buenos Aires, accepting the ap- 
pointment of Archbishop de Andres; and 
has raised her legation at the Court of the 
Vatican to the rank of an embassy. So, too, 
the visit of state of her Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Gallardo, to the Holy Father. 

The results of the campaign for Presi- 
dential electors were such as had been pre- 
dicted, the nominees of the Unién Civica 
Radical, the Personalistas, Dr. Hipédlito 
Irigoyen and Senator Francisco Beiré, re- 
ceiving 240 out of the 376 electoral votes. 
The most important feature of the Presi- 
dential campaign, in many respects, was the 
keen interest taken by the women. It is 
true that, while the women in Argentina 
have gained a very large number of civil 
rights, they have gained the full right of 
the franchise in only one Province, namely 
that of San Juan. But it was the very 
keen practical interest—more women than 
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from among those who belong to the régime 
I have created.” President Leguia desires 
immigrants for Peru, but these must be of 
an approved quality: “We need many im- 
migrants; we make no distinction as to na- 
tionalities, but we select those who have 
good health, decent manners and who de- 
sire to work. We do not want propagan- 
dists of anti-social theories.” 

Explaining the reasons for the réle which 
Peru played in the Havana Conference and 
his views on the future of America, Presi- 
dent Leguia said: “The interest of my 
Government is in the continued rapproche- 
ment in every way of all the nations of 
the continent, in order that the more ad- 
vanced may collaborate with the less to 
achieve a uniform evolution of their activi- 
ties. I believe that the destiny of America 
imperatively demands an intimate inter- 
mingling of Saxons and Latins in a common 
civilizing force. There do not and can not 
exist any reasons which justify antagonism 
between them, nor any which permit those 
nations which have not the panoramic 
vision of a great and united America to 
take advantage of any antagonism. These . 
considerations explain the attitude of Peru 
at the Havana Conference.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


men cast their votes here—that has caused 
such general and favorable consideration 
throughout Argentina and even throughout 
the Latin world. It is quite generally 
agreed that the cause of feminism in that 
republic was greatly enhanced by this splen- 
did showing. It is believed that the fran- 
chise will be given to women in all the 
Provinces of the republic in a relatively 
short time. Not the least important feature 
of the campaign was the orderly manner in 
which it was conducted. 

Argentina’s interest in the larger activi- 
ties of the League of Nations is increasing. 
President Alvear desires to have his country 
resume her active place in that world or- 
ganization; and is anxious to have the Con- 
gress of the republic give him the power 
necessary to bring this about. It is inter- 
esting to note the attention this proposal 
has been receiving in Germany. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung declares that the election of 
former President Irigoyen is a great satis- 
faction to Germany, for it believes that he 
will become again a great friend to her; 
and that he will be able to lead his country 
forward in a manner demanded of her in 
his contact with the other great powers. 
Argentina hopes that the tariff walls 
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excluding her meat products from the 
United States will soon be broken down 
through the larger command of meat pro- 
duction. Argentina’s cattle lands are still 
very extensive and less expensive than those 
of the United States which are being rap- 
idly transferred from grazing to cultiva- 
tion. It is thus, as she sees it, only a 
matter of time when the United States will 
be compelled to remove the tariff barriers 
keeping out her meat products or which 
prevent her from carrying on the trade she 
desires. 


OLIVIA—The annual session of Con- 
gress closed early in April. President 
Siles declared that the most important single 
piece of legislation enacted during the ses- 
sion was the act embodying the recommen- 
dations of the Kammerer Commission. He 
also declared that the Government would 
build houses for the working people 
throughout the republic. 

A sensation has been caused by the ex- 
pulsion by the Government of three Ger- 
man petty military officers on tke charges 
of treason. It is claimed that these men 
were the tools for more powerful groupings 
in inducing Bolivians to enter the Para- 
guayan Army. 


HILE—The Pope has created an Arch- 
bishopric of Antofagasta and has named 
Bishop Silva Labaeta as the Archbishop. 

Chile has begun to take great interest in 
the artificial production of nitrates because 
of the fear that her natural nitrates will 
be unfavorably affected in the markets of 
the world through competition with the ar- 
tificial product. The fear, however, has 
been groundless, for while artificial nitrates 
may be used successfully in the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder, they are not successful 
or are quite inferior for agricultural pur- 
poses. The result has been that the price 
of Chilean natural nitrates has increased. 
Chile produced during the nitrate year iust 
closed 3,000,000 tons of nitrate. The plants 
are at present producing 254,000 tons a 
month, while the total world’s consumption 
for March, 1928, showed an increase of 
100,000 tons over that of March, 1927. The 
total export of natural nitrates from Chile 
for the present year is expected to be not 
less than 60,000,000 quintals. 

The ordinary budget of Chile for 1928 es- 
timates receipts at 959,100,000 pesos and 
expenditures at 942,600,000 pesos. The in- 
come is expected to come from the natural 
properties, the national services and from 
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direct and indirect taxes, such as those on 
imports, exports and incomes, the whole to 
amount to 775,300,000 pesos. Among the 
items of expenditure those for public edu- 
cation, the Departments of the Interior, of 
War and of the Navy are the largest, in the 
order given. In addition to the ordinary 
budget the extraordinary budget calls for 
an expenditure of 240,700,000 pesos. This 
is to be used for the development and con- 
struction of public works. The program 
for this work, covering six years, requires a 
total expenditure amounting to 1,575,000,- 
000 pesos. 


et anniversary of the mar- 
tyrdom of Tiradentes, who first de- 
clared the independence of Brazil in 1773, 
was celebrated in several parts of Brazil 
on April 21. 

The Government has been subjected to 
severe criticism for its treatment of the 
rebels of Sao Paulo. It is held that it in- 
structed its diplomatic and consular agents 
in Paraguay, Argentina and Uruguay to 
deny these men entry into those countries. 
The Government denies giving such instruc- 
tions, stating that to do so would be a 
breach of diplomatic procedure, since all na- 
tions guard very zealously the right of 
asylum, as one to be exercised by every sov- 
ereign nation according to its own discre- 
tion. In the meantime the Government is 
watching closely any agitation by suspicious 
groups. It has very severely criticized the 
activities of Fascist organizers, especially 
Senhor Indri, and it is also gravely con- 
cerned with all communistic activities. The 
arrest of the Japanese Thakor, alleged to 
have agitated in favor of Communists, has 
caused some stir both internationally and 
nationally. 


4 CUADOR—Former President Gonzalo S. 
Cordova died in Valparaiso in April. He 
resigned the Presidency on July 9, 1925. 
Dr. Cérdova was a member of a prominent 
Ecuadorian family, a lawyer of interna- 
tional standing, a former Minister to the 
United States and Venezuela, a former 
member of the Cabinet, and had held sev- 
eral other important public positions. 

A parade in Quito in favor of the stu- 
dents in trouble in Venezuela gave evidence 
of the feeling against President Gomez of 
Venezuela, but aside from a peaceful parade 
to the Venezuelan legation and shouting 
“Death to the tyrant Gomez,” the demon- 
stration had no consequences. The Gov- 
ernment suppressed two newspapers on 





April 16. These were the Plus Ultra and 
the Dictator, both charged with spreading 
revolutionary ideas. 


7/ENEZUELA—tThe political situation 
still continues unsettled. The reported 
differences between President Gomez and 
his son, the Vice President, are said to be 
very pronounced and to indicate a keen con- 
test between their followers. President 
Gomez has recommended to the Congress 
now in session that the Vice Presidency be 
abolished; that his son should not be his 
successor and thus perpetuate the office, 
at least to that extent, in his own family, 
and that steps be taken by him to strengthen 
the military forces and to recruit them 
from among those loyal to him. The pres- 
ent critical situation in Venezuela is accen- 
tuated by the activities of deportees from 
the republic in foreign countries. Add to 
this the alleged activities of foreign capi- 
talists both in Venezuela and among these 
deportees in favor of a situation which will 
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demand the active interposition of the 
United States and the whole assumes a 
serious aspect. 


ARAGUAY—The campaign for the se- 

lection of the Presidential Electors in 
Paraguay ended on April 15 in a victory 
for the nominees of the Liberal Party. Out 
of the total number of electors, 240, a ma- 
jority was of that party. It is claimed 
that more than 160,000 men voted and that 
the election was conducted in an orderly 
manner. Sefor José R. Guggiari is the can- 
didate of the Liberal Party for President 
and Senor Eduardo Felitas of the Repub- 
lican Party. Senor Guggiari declares that, 
if elected, he will see that the differences 
between Bolivia and Paraguay over bounda- 
ries will be solved by arbitration. 

The conference which has for many 
months had under consideration a solution 
of the boundary differences between Para- 
guay and Bolivia has again resumed its 
work in Buenos Aires. 


Churchill's Plan to Restore Britain’s Prosperity 
By RALSTON HAYDEN 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


the basic British industries from 

tax burdens which have made it im- 
possible for them to recover from the de- 
pression of post-war days, the stimulation 
of overseas commerce, and a reduction of 
the evil of widespread unemployment— 
these desiderata, of the highest importance 
to the nation, were dangled before the 
eyes of the British people when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Winston Churchill made 
his budget speech in the House of Com- 
mons on April 24. Not since the memorable 
Lloyd George budget of 1909 has any pro- 
posal regarding national finances so stirred 
the British public. Mr. Churchill’s scheme 
is similarly more than a mere financial 
measure; its ambitious purpose is no less 
than to restore to Great Britain the pros- 
perity which many people fear has been 
permanently lost. Unlike the Lloyd George 
proposals of 1909, however, Churchill’s 
plan does not strike at the interests or run 
counter to the prejudices of any great sec- 
tion of the British people. Consequently it 
has aroused no bitter opposition, even 


R te of local taxation, relief for 





among those who are sceptical of its merits 
while the majority of the people seem to 
have hailed it with enthusiasm as provid- 
ing a possible way out of almost insur- 
mountable national difficulties. From the 
standpoint of party politics, the budget is 
nothing less than a stroke of genius. It 
offers a definite and promising plan for 
prosperity which antagonizes practically 
no one, and which it is almost inconceiv- 
able that the British people will not 
authorize the Conservative Party to put 
into effect. 

Although complicated legislation may be 
required to carry out Churchill’s plan, its 
fundamental elements are _ surprisingly 
simple. The Chancellor proposes to impose 
an additional tax of 8% cents per gallon 
on gasoline, thus increasing the national 
income from this source by $70,000,000 
during the first year; and to reduce ex- 
penditures during the year by $50,000,000. 
With the funds thus made available, he 
will drastically reduce or, in some cases, 
eliminate entirely the burden of local taxa- 
tion which is now crushing the transporta- 
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tion, agricultural, engineering, metal, tex- 
tile, chemical, coal and other productive 
industries. In return for the reduction of 
their local taxes, the railroads will be com- 
pelled to reduce their freight rates on the 
products of the other productive indus- 
tries, and port and dock charges, now very 
high, will be correspondingly lowered. The 
resulting reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion is expected to increase enormously the 
volume of British exports to the markets 
of the world, thereby bringing renewed 
prosperity to the great British industries 
and to the 10,000,000 workers employed in 
them, for it is among this body of work- 
ers that most of the 1,000,000 unemployed 
are to be found. 

The Churchill plan thus proposes to en- 
able Great Britain to compete more suc- 
cessfully in the world market by shifting 
a heavy burden of taxation from the pro- 
ductive industries to the great mass of 
prosperous people who use automobiles; 
and to make it easier for these people to 
pay the higher tax by the resulting in- 
crease in the general prosperity of the 
country and a considerable decrease in 
governmental expenditures. On the face of 
it, therefore, Lloyd George’s characteristic 
exclamation in the House of Commons, 
“Talk about robbing Peter to pay Paul! 
He [Churchill] is robbing the whole of the 
twelve Apostles,” seems to be more clever 
than true. At least, the former Chancellor 
and Prime Minister received little support 
for his criticism either in the Commons or 
in the ‘press. 

Mr. Churchill admitted that it would take 
a year of legislation to put his plan into 
effect. Parliament will have to pass a local 
government reform bill which will well-nigh 
abolish a system of local taxation and poor 
relief which has been developing since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Certain classes 
of local government expenses henceforth 
will be paid out of the national treasury, 





(| REAT BRITAIN—Between April 12 
A and April 23 the Shakespeare birthday 
festival drew large crowds to Stratford- 
on-Avon. The new Memorial Theater be- 
ing still in process of construction, the 
plays presented were performed in a cinema. 

Figures recently published by the British 
Government Actuary of the Widows’, Or- 
phans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
scheme, which went into effect on Jan. 2, 
show that an enormous number of people 
are already being benefited and that the 
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and by it be passed on to the consumers 
and taxpayers of the entire nation. Tech- 
nical and complicated legislation will be 
necessary to classify the industries of the 
country as “productive” or “distributive,” 
and to provide the precise methods and 
amounts by which the various productive 
activities will be assisted. 

“Our object,” the Chancellor explained, 
“is to separate productive property from 
other property.” The distributing trades, 
he said, are more prosperous than ever, and 
getting more so. Nothing is to be done for 
them. By October, 1929, all productive in- 
dustry employing manual labor will be 
relieved of three-fourths of its present 
taxation other than the national income tax. 
All taxation on farm lands, farm building 
and live stock “will be wiped clean off the 
slate; it will cease to exist.” Buildings 
used for “production by manual labor” will 
pay only one-quarter the tax of other 
buildings. Commercial trucks and fishing 
vessels will be relieved of the increased tax 
on motor fuel. 

Although simple in principle, the schenie 


will be complicated in application. The crit= 


icism that it does not at once meet present 
necessities is answered by the statement 
that knowledge of the genuine and per- 
manent relief soon to be given will at once 
stimulate industry in general, and especially 
those industries employing the greatest 
number of people. 

Of more immediate effect will be the 
proposed reduction of the income tax in 
favor of parents supporting children and a 
decrease of half a cent a pound in the 
sugar tax. As to the national debt, it was 
stated that the entire amount, internal and 
external, some $20,000,000,000, would be 
extinguished in fifty years by the fixed 
debt charge of $355,000,000 per annum 
which the Chancellor proposed to establish. 
The revenue for the coming year was 
estimatec as £812,497,000, 





applications for pensions have considerably 
exceeded the expectations of the Govern- 
ment. Taking into account the pensions 
granted to widows and orphans and allow- 
ances made for children, it is estimated that 
more than 1,300,000 persons are being aid- 
ed under the law. 

Baron Eversley (George John Shaw-Le 
Fevre) a statesman whose active political 
life extended from the time of John Bright 
into the middle nineties of the last century, 
died on April 19. During the American 




















Civil War he ranged himself with Bright 
and Cobden in sympathy with the Union 
and in opposition to the extension of Brit- 
ish assistance, direct or indirect, to the Con- 
federacy. After the war he exerted an im- 
portant influence toward securing British 
consent to the arbitration of the Alabama 
Claims. 


( ‘ANADA—Another step toward carrvy- 
A ing out the understandings concern- 
ing the relations between Great Britain and 
the other members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations which were reached at 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 was taken 
in April in the appointment of Sir William 
Henry Clarke as High Commissioner for 
Great Britain in Canada. The new Com- 
missioner will represent the Government 
of Great Britain in Ottawa, the Governor 
General having been recognized by the Im- 
perial Conference as being the personal 
representative of the King. His functions, 
although perhaps not finally and definitely 
fixed, will be analogous to those of the 
Canadian High Commissioner in London. 

In the Senate on April 18, an interesting 
debate took place upon another phase of 
Canada’s new status within the British Em- 
pire and as a member of the family of na- 
tions. The discussion was initiated by an 
attack which Senator McLennon, a Conser- 
vative, made upon the establishment of 
Canadian legations in Paris and Tokio. Al- 
though satisfied with the establishment of 
diplomatic representation in Washington, 
the Senator declared that neither the Par- 
liament nor the people had ever authorized 
permanent missions elsewhere. “To that 
extent, if for no other reason, they are ob- 
jectionable,” he said. “I also think that 
such establishments are premature, that we 
can get on well without them by continuing 
to use the existing diplomatic machinery 
put at our disposal.” 

The chief defender of the policy of the 
Government was Senator Dandurand, the 
Dominion’s representative on the Council 
of the League of Nations. Senator Dan- 
durand declared that the important ques- 
tions in which Canada was interested in the 
Pacific, especially that of Japanese immi- 
gration, justified the establishment of a 
legation in Tokio. Direct communications 
with Japan were much more satisfactory 
than conversations through London and 
would tend to create intimate relations with 
Japan and a feeling of amity in the Pacific 
area. 

The Canadian National Railways, one of 
the largest governmental business ventures 
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in the world, had a satisfactory year in 
1927, according to a general review of their 
operations laid before Parliament by the 
Minister of Railways and Canals. Although 
the net earnings were $5,790,000 less than in 
1926, they were larger than during any 
other previous year. Gross earnings ex- 
ceeded those of 1926 by more than $3,000,- 
000, but operating expenses had been in- 
creased by a larger proportion, chiefly in- 
creases in wages and expenditures for main- 
tenance of ways and structures. 

An important Constitutional decision was 
made by the Canadian Supreme Court when 
it handed down an opinion that under the 
terms of the British North America Act of 
1867, which is in effect the Canadian Con- 
stitution, women are not eligible for ap- 
pointment to the Dominion Senate. Al- 
though the Government at once announced 
that it would take steps to secure this right 
for women by an amendment of the act, it 
was expected that this might be difficult to 
do. The Senate itself is said to be opposed 
to the innovation, while Quebec, which does 
not even grant women the suffrage in 
Provincial elections, is practically certain to 
fight the proposition. 

General Sir Arthur Currie, commander of 
the Canadian Army during the final stages 
of the great war, was vindicated in a jury 
trial at Cobourg of newspaper charges that 
for the enhancement of his own reputation 
he had unnecessarily caused the death of 
many Canadian soldiers in the attack on 
Mons on Nov. 11, 1918. General Currie sued 
his accusers for libel and was awarded dam- 
ages of $500, with costs. The trial attracted 
national attention. 


OUTH AFRICA—The Union of South 
\7 Africa, the most unruly member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations (because 
only half British in blood), has accepted the 
report of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
and all that it implies concerning the consti- 
tutional relations between the several Do- 
minions and Great Britain. The action wa:< 
taken on March 29 by the unanimous vote 
of the House of Assembly. The divided at- 
titude of South Africa toward the rest of the 
Empire, however, was expressed in the de- 
bate which preceded the vote. General Hert- 
zog, the Prime Minister, undoubtedly re- 
flected the views of many nationalists of 
Dutch descent when, in moving the adoption 
of the report, he insisted emphatically and 
at length that in the event of a war in which 
Great Britain was a belligerent South 
Africa and every other Dominion would 
have the right to remain a neutral and have 
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its neutrality respected by the belligerents. 
As the Prime Minister’s views on this sub- 
ject may have great importance in the fu- 
ture constitutional development of the Em- 
pire, the salient portions of his address are 
quoted verbatim: 


Those who differ from this view [that 
each Dominion has the complete right of 
neutrality when any other member of the 
empire is at war] are prepared to concede 
that the Union, and likewise any other Do- 
minion, has the right to declare that it will 
not actively participate with Great Britain 
in any war; but then they proceed to main- 
tain that from the moment Great Britain is 
at war with a foreign country every Do- 
minion is ipso facto in a state of war, no 
matter whether it has declared its neutrality 
or not; in other words, that a declaration of 
neutrality ‘by a Dominion has no interna- 
tional force or binding effect in respect to 
Great Britain’s enemy at war with her. 

To me, this view appeared fallacious long 
before 1919, and since the existence of the 
League of Nations and the League member- 
ship of the Dominions I feel that it must be 
rejected as wholly untenable. 

If the Dominions were to be accepted as 
being in a state of war the moment Great 
Britain is at war, then the same must obtain 
for Great Britain the moment one of these— 
say Canada—goes to war; and it must ob- 
tain even when Canada goes to war contrary 
to the declared will of Great Britain. Can 
this really be accepted? If such a doctrine 
be accepted, then in what way can we be 
said to be autonomous? And what becomes 
of the declaration of the Imperial Confer- 
ence that each individual member of the 
Commonwealth is now, and must always re- 
main, the sole judge of the nature and extent 
of its cooperation? 

As far as Great Britain and the other 
Dominions are concerned, even prior to 1919, 
a Dominion admittedly had the right to de- 
clare that it would not participate in war in 
which Great Britain was engaged. In other 
words, it had the right, over against the 
other members of the Empire, to be neutral 
and still remain a member of the Empire. 
This right, as already pointed out, is equally 
admitted today, The neutrality, therefore, 
of a Dominion, it is admitted, has no effect 
upon its imperial relations, which means 
that when the Covenant demands neutrality 
no Dominion can excuse itself on the 
ground that the imperial relations will be 
violated. What other ground of excuse in 
such a case can there be? To my mind, 
none. 

For these reasons I must once more re- 
peat that, to my mind, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the right of any member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
in case of war, no matter between what na- 
tions, to declare its neutrality and to have 
that neutrality internationally respected by 
all nations. 


Voicing the non-nationalist South Afri- 
can feeling upon the question at issue, Gen- 
eral Smuts strongly deprecated the posi- 
tion which had been taken up by General 
Hertzog. The question, he declared, was 
so delicate and intricate that it should not 
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be dogmatized upon. Occasions upon which 
the issue of neutrality could be raised 
should be avoided and the relations between 
South Africa and Great Britain should be 
80 close that the question would never be 
raised. At the same time, he showed 
where he stood by declaring that “the same 
King could not be both at war and at peace 
in the same empire.” 

General Hertzog in the House of Assem- 
bly on April 26 revealed that the British 
Government had now a representative in 
the Union “through whom they sometimes 
approach me.” This representative was 
Captain B. E. H. Clifford, the Imperial 
Secretary to the High Commissioner. As 
a matter of fact it had been generally 
known for some time that Captain Clifford 
had been acting as the British Government’s 
agent since July last year, when as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 the Governor-General ceased 
to represent the British Government and 
became solely the representative of the 
King. Captain Clifford was actually ap- 
pointed by the British Government at the 
beginning of this year. The office of High 
Commissioner in and for South Africa has 
existed since 1878. This office has been 
held since the establishment of the Union, 
in 1910, by whoever has been Governor- 
General of the Union. The two posts are, 
however, distinct. As High Commissioner 
the Earl of Athlone deals with the Brit- 
ish territories in South Africa which are 
under the direct control of the Colonial Of- 
fice. The head of his staff as High Com- 
missioner is the Imperial Secretary. 


NDIA—Confidence in the successful out- 

come of the work of the Indian Statutory 
Commission was expressed by Sir John 
Simon, the Chairman, upon his return to 
England from India on April 14: 


We are now assured of the good-will and 
cooperation of the main section of the In- 
dian public. Whatever may be said about 
the strength of the boycott, there can be 
no doubt that much of the opposition has 
been weakened or broken down. I am con- 
vinced that some of those who allowed 
themselves to be rushed into the boycott are 
now convinced that public sentiment toward 
us will change. 5 

Our proposal that Indian committees 
should work with us on equal terms in 4 
joint conference still affords an opportunity 
for responsible Indian statesmen to join in 
the work of constructing a future constitu- 
tion for India. Three Provinces as well as 
the Council of State have already declared 
their intention of following this sensible 
course. We have not withdrawn oureoffer. 

Two months in India. do not qualify any 
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one to arrive at conclusions, but they have 
shown us the complexity and the multitude 


of Indian problems. Each Province, in fact, 
has its own difficulties, and their solution 
will not be found in a repetition of vague 
generalities. India is the real_ meeting 
ground of the East and West. Each side 
has something to learn from the other and 
something to teach the other. 


A remarkable picture of the rise of the 
Indian capitalist to power in India was 
drawn by Sir Basil Blackett, the retiring 
finance member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. Between 60 and 70 per 
cent. of the stock in jute mills is now In- 
dian owned; a large proportion of the last 
sterling loan was subscribed in India; a 
considerable proportion of Indian sterling 
loans in London is in Indian hands, and a 
large amount of Indian capital has recently 
been invested in Brazilian bonds. Sir Basil 
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declares that, if the Indian capitalist will 
only continue to invest his money in in- 
creasing amounts, instead of hoarding it 
according to the ancient practice, financial 
and even political conditions in India will 
be revolutionized. 

More than 200,000 workers became idle 
and important industries at Bombay and 
Calcutta were disorganized as the result of 
one of the most serious series of strikes in 
Indian industrial history. The East Indian 
Railway workshop near Calcutta, the great 
Tata steel mills and the Jamshedpur cotton 
mills at Bombay were the largest plants 
affected. Demands for increased wages 
were made in all instances, and it was al- 
leged that Communist agitation made it im- 
possible for the employers to come to terms 
with their workmen. 


Poincare Triumphant in French Elections 
By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND DEAN OF MEN, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HIsTory ASSOCIATE 


HE expected happened in the French 
T elections of April 22 and April 29, but 

happened to an unexpected degree. 
The expected was the return of a Chamber 
of Deputies favorable to the Poincaré Sa- 
cred Union Ministry, but few observers had 
gauged the extent of the prospective vic- 
tory for the Government. Of the 612 Depu- 
ties some 460 are supporters of Poincaré, a 
gain of some 100 seats for the coalition, 
with a majority of more than 350 votes for 
the supporters of Poincaré over any com- 
bination that at present seems likely to op- 
pose him. Possibly more significant even 
than the numbers involved is the character 
of the personnel of the next Chamber, for 
the election results as reported at the time 
of writing show an astonishing trend to- 
ward the parties of the Centre and Right, 
i. e., toward the moderate and conservative 
elements in the French political structure. 
The effect of this change in the composi- 
tion of the Chamber is to render M. Poin- 
caré less dependent on the Radical-Socialist 
group. In fact, he can probably count on 
a majority from the Republican and Left- 
Centre parties without any help whatever 
from the Radical-Socialists, though it is 
hardly conceivable that he should ever fail 





of such help. Striking changes reported in 
the complexion of party representation are: 
The loss by the Communists of 13 seats, 
reducing their representation from 27 to 14; 
the remarkable gain of the Louis Marin 
group (Republican-Democratic Union) and 
of their allies, the Democrats, and the rela- 
tive loss of the Socialists, who, while they 
held 101 of their 102 seats, have, neverthe- 
less, decreased in relative importance be- 
cause of the expansion of the membership 
of the Chamber by 28 seats from 584 to 612. 
A noteworthy factor was the election of 
three Alsatian Autonomists. 

A summary of the party alignment, based 
on the best available figures, follows: 


Conservatives (mainly Royalists)........ 15 
Republican-Democratic and Democrats. .162 
RIGS EUGWUMMOCANG : occcimacce ves aceewamened 94 
UTR EERIE 5 ioc dink Kae on me Chace namhaenee 64 
Republicar Sociahsts..... 2... cecccccscce 46 
RUCUORIGER EA: CHIC LENIN OIE G65 ors ocd oo Seva etd aieen es 110 
PRI NM NNN hc 8 acre oxi asa a ates Ree 101 
Communists and Communist  Social- 
BGI CRBS ois ao 5 aun di wae sb a ae ae wae 16 
Alsatinn Antonomigtss «oc csucccccccscieces 3 
ENGR ice koe cece aaeeneeweageoaaane nant 1 
TRNREEIN Go ove 5a! iceie iad’ MOO Ra wae eal re 612 


The parties are arranged roughly to cor- 
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respond to the gradations from Right to 
Left. 

Upon the surface of things the gain in 
the Republican-Democratic group would 
seem to indicate a corresponding increase 
in the influence of M. Marin in the Cabinet. 
Time alone will tell whether the new align- 
ment will alter the delicately adjusted bal- 
ance of the Cabinet and whether the possi- 
bility of a rearrangement of the parliamen- 
tary pattern, already suggested in this 
place, and based upon the experience of 
the Left Cartel in the last Chamber, is so 
remote that it should be dismissed. As the 
new Chamber meets on June 1 and adjourns 
for the Summer on June 138, there will be 
little opportunity for prognosis on this 
point until Parliament reassembles in the 
Fall. 

Observers seem to agree that the results 
of the elections are primarily a vote of 
confidence in M. Poincaré and in his fellow- 
ministers. In the first ballot, on April 22, 
all but three of the ministers who were can- 
didates were elected; of the three who were 
compelled to run in the second election on 
April 29, two (Painlevé and Queuille) were 
elected, and only one (Falliéres) was de- 
feated. (Poincaré, the Premier, is a Sena- 


tor and therefore not up for election.) The 


composition of the Cabinet is as follows: 


RAYMOND PoINcaRE—Premier and Minister 
of Finance. 

ARISTIDE BRIAND—Foreign Affairs. 

Louis BarTHou—Justice. 

PauL PAINLEVE—War. 

GEORGES LEYGUES—Marine. 

EpouarD Herriot—Public instruction. 

MAURICE BOKANOWSKI—Commerce. 

ANDRE TARDIEU—Public Works. 

Louis MarIn—Pensions. 

HENRI QUEUILLE—Agriculture. 

LEON PERRIER—Colonies. 

ALBERT SARRAUT—Interior. 

ANDRE FALLIERES—Labor. 


M. Falliéres, the defeated Minister (son 
of a former President of France), will hold 
his portfolio until the opening of Parlia- 
ment. It is reported that his post may be 
offered to M. Louis Loucheur, former Min- 
ister for the devastated regions. 

The elections were conducted without 
noteworthy incident. Quiet prevailed also 
on May Day, in spite of fears that there 
might be difficulties with the Communists. 
Possibly the defeat of the Communist group 
(Poincaré’s particular béte noire) in the 
elections may have acted as a deterrent to 
demonstrations. 

The program of the Government may be 
expected to go forward as fast as circum- 
stances permit. Because of the recent illness 
of M. Briand and the probability that he 
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will require some time for rest and re- 
cuperation, it is not likely that foreign af- 
fairs will be pressed for the moment. 

Financial questions are more likely to 
take precedence over public matters, at 
least in the early months of the new Par- 
liament. Opinion appears to be divided as 
to whether M. Poincaré will proceed at 
once or only slowly and cautiously toward 
the stabilization of the franc on a gold 
basis. Considerations of a varied sort would 
seem to indicate the latter policy. For one 
thing, Poincaré apparently believes that a 
definite settlement of war debts must pre- 
cede such stabilization. The Franco-Amer- 
ican debt agreement has not yet been rati- 
fied and it is doubtful if it can be ratified. 
The situation has now been complicated by 
an outburst from M. Georges Clemenceau, 
declaring that France will not and cannot 
pay her $4,000,000,000 debt to the United 
States. Such a statement, while commend- 
ably frank, is not calculated to make 
smooth the path to cancellation or substan- 
tial further reduction of the debt by the 
United States. American public opinion is 
more likely to be interested in the announce- 
ment that France is to pay the United 
States $11,250,000 on June 15. 

On April 80 Premier Poincaré announced 
a consolidated loan to be offered for sub- 
scription on May 7 in the form of 5 per 
cent. long-term notes redeemable in seventy- 
five years. From this loan it was hoped 
that at least $400,000,000 would be realized, 
the proceeds to be used to redeem short- 
term notes due this year and next, as well 
as to reduce materially the Treasury’s debt 
to the Bank of France. 

Another financial question that will prob- 
ably receive early consideration is the mat- 
ter of the commercialization of German 
reparations pledges. By the sale of Ger- 
man reparations annuity bonds it is esti- 
mated that some $500,000,000 might be real- 
ized, which could be applied to the interior 
sinking fund and to payments on foreign 
debts, thereby relieving the Treasury of 
part of the enormous interest charges 
(amounting to 21,000,000,000 francs) now 
carried annually in the budget. Perhaps 
the German and American elections will be 
followed by discussions of some of these 
matters, if not of the whole problem of war 
debts and reparations. 

The movement of gold to France has gone 
on apace. On April 20 $23,000,000 of Amer- 
ican gold was landed at Havre, making a 
total of $100,000,090 shipped to France 
since Jan. 1. There is ground for question 











whether this steady movement of gold will 
not eventually cause serious disturbances 
in world money-markets, as well as unduly 
high prices of commodities and the evils of 
speculative boom markets in France itself. 

Mr. Will H. Hays sailed for America on 
May 5 after spending more than a month 
in France in the interests of the American 
film industry. His visit was due to the ac- 
tion of the French Government (by decree 
of the Council of Ministers, signed by Pres- 
ident Doumergue on Feb. 18) creating a 
Cinema Control Commission, which as- 
sumed its functions on March 1, and at once 
proposed restrictions upon the importation 
of films into the France which would have 
seriously affected the exportation of Ameri- 
ean films to that country; about 70 per 
cent. of “feature” films shown in France 
are American in origin. Under a compro- 
mise reached seven visas will be issued for 
every film’'made in France rather than for 
each French film distributed abroad, and 
the visas will not be allotted to countries 
but sold to the highest bidder. 

The trial of twenty-two alleged Alsatian 
autonomist conspirators opened at Colmar 
on May 1. Only fifteen of the defendants 
were present, the others having left French 
territory. Among the defendants are MM. 
Ricklin and Rossé, just elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the third autonomist 
Deputy, M. Dahlet, is a witness. The trial 
has been marked by some disorder, due to 
obstructionist tactics on the part of attor- 
neys, difficulties over translations of testi- 
mony, and so forth. A curious feature of 
the trial and of the elections has been the 
support of the autonomists by the Commu- 
nists, which has been somewhat embarrass- 
ing to the former, as they represent in the 
main a conservative tendency. One of their 
outstanding leaders is a Catholic priest, M. 
Abbé Haegy, whose sister, Mme. Fass- 
hauser, is a defendant. M. André Berthon, 
a Communist Deputy, is one of the counsel 
for the defense. 

Dr. Eugéne Ricklin, in his testimony, 
pointed out that the real desire of the au- 
tonomists is not a return to Germany, but 
the retention of certain religious customs 
and educational conditions and relief from 
uniform French administrative procedure, 
to which they find it difficult to adjust 
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T was announced at Brussels that King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth would make 
a visit to the Belgian Congo in June in 
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themselves. “We had no wish in any way 
to sacrifice our regional personality,”. he 
said. “We preferred France, but, on the 
other hand, we had no hatred for Germany, 
to which we were united by ties of blood 
and customs. Furthermore, we were paci- 
fists and desired conciliation between the 
two countries, which, if they would work 
together, would march at the head of the 
civilized world.” 

It is significant that in his speech at 
Strasbourg on May 5 Premier Poincaré 
sounded the same note, urging Germany to 
cease to look upon the two provinces re- 
gained by France as a source of friction 
between the two countries, but to regard 
them as a bridge, by which France and Ger- 
many might become more closely united. 
He quoted Prince Alexander von Hohenlohe, 
who died in May, 1924, as wishing the for- 
mer German subjects in Alsace-Lorraine to 
“seek peace and tranquillity under the 
French flag, to become not an element of 
discord, but, rather, as nature seems to 
have intended, a guarantee of unity between 
France and Germany.” “No Frenchman 
with clear vision,” continued M. Poincaré, 
“no civilized man, whoever he is, could hope 
for any other solution or express any other 
wish. But to make sure that no other re- 
sult may ensue, it must be understood that 
neither in France nor outside of it will any 
one attempt to place in question, under one 
pretext or another, the definite return of 
the two provinces to France.” 

On May 6, in a speech at Metz, M. Poin- 
caré repeated this last statement in more 
emphatic terms. “France is firmly re- 
solved never to let go of a single parcel of 
Lorraine or Alsace, and France will never 
consent to the creation of a neutral or au- 
tonomous State.” At the same time he 
went a long way toward allaying the fears 
of Alsatians, who are predominatingly 
Catholics, that the French Government 
might close the religious schools and other 
establishments by the following decisive 
statement: “The republic promised to re- 
spect the traditions and customs of the re- 
covered provinces and to preserve their edu- 
cational and religious status; that is to say, 
the confessional, bilingual instruction and 
the concordat. We have made this promise, 
and we will keep it.” 


BELGIUM 


order to be present at the ceremonies in 
connection with the inauguration of a new 
railroad connecting Elisabethville (in Ka- 
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tanga Territory) with Port-Francqui on the 
Kasai River. This is the first section of 
a larger undertaking which will ultimately 
give the Katanga region direct transporta- 
tion facilities to the sea. 

Belgium and Portugal have recently con- 
cluded an agreement settling the vexed 
question of the route of the direct railroad, 
in part projected and in part under con- 
struction, connecting the port of Lobito, in 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) with Cen- 
tral Africa. The new railroad will enter 
the Belgian Congo at Tetela, near Dilolo, 
and the eastern third of its route will lie 
in Belgian territory and will be constructed 
under Belgian auspices. Important eco- 
nomic advantages are expected to result 
from the completion of the road. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth, accom- 
panied by Prince Charles and Princess 
Marie-José, recently made a state visit to 
the Danish court. This marks a further 
step in the cementing of friendly relations 
with the Scandinavian countries which was 
foreshadowed by the marriage of the Duke 
‘of Brabant with a Scandinavian princess. 

Communistic activities among the rank 
and file of the Belgian Army were brought 
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to the fore by the act of a Belgian soldier, 
who broke his rifle during the course of a 
review at Ghent, and who is alleged to have 
“had relations with Moscow.” 

The importance of Belgium industrially 
was brought to American attention by the 
visit here of Albert Lowenstein, widely her- 
alded as the third richest man in the world, 
and financially interested in the chemical 
industry, in the manufacture of artificial 
silk, in power and in raw materials. Coin- 
cidentally it is announced that Belgian 
chemists are working on a process which 
it is hoped will enable them to utilize a 
Congo vegetable oil as ships’ fuel. 

Whitney Warren, New York, architect 
of the $2,000,000 library of the University 
of Louvain, on arrival in Paris from Bel- 
gium on May 11, announced that the Latin 
inscription for the library’s facade, the 
wording of which has aroused great con- 
troversy, would read as originally approved 
by Cardinal Mercier. The authorized ver- 
sion was, “Destroyed by German Folly; Re- 
stored by an American Gift.” The version 
hitherto most freely quoted was, “Destroyed 
by Teutonic Fury; Restored by American 
Love.” 


Thirty Parties Contesting, German Elections 
By HARRY J. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


UST before the lists for the Parliamen- 
tary elections to be held on Sunday, 
May 20, closed on May 6 four new par- 

ties registered with the National Election 
Committee, bringing the total number to 
thirty. The new parties seeking recognition 
are composed of dissatisfied members of the 
bourgeoisie groups who desire special legis- 
lation to fit their particular desires. 
Practically all German political observers 
were of the opinion that the elections would 
show a decided swing toward the Left, with 
the Socialists gaining from twenty to forty 
seats, and the Nationalists losing an equal 
number. It was also expected that the Com- 
munists would lose votes to the Socialists. 
Some political wiseacres even went so far as 
to predict that the Socialists might gain at 
the expense of the Centre Party. They 
based their calculations on the fact that the 
Catholic workingmen in the Rhineland were 
dissatisfied with the failure of their Centrist 


leaders to press the workingmen’s demands 
for social legislation. 

Appreciating the situation, the Centrist 
leaders were doing all in their power to heal 
the internal dissensions which had more or 
less disrupted the party for some time past. 
Herr Marx, the Chancellor, is leader of the 
Centre, Herr Stegerwald is the deputy lead- 
er and Herr Wirth is a former Chancellor 
and a force in German political life. They 
have not always stood so closely together of 
late. Herr Stegerwald not long ago threat- 
ened to resign in protest against a letter of 
Herr Marx which he regarded as offensive 
to himself. Herr Wirth’s independence of 
view has led to talk of “offensives against 
party discipline,” and the Centre Party 1n 
Baden, his political home, recently omitted 
him from its local electoral list. The party 
organ Germania, speaking of his return to 
the fold, said that he would be expected to 
conduct his political activities within and 
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not alongside of the Parliamentary group 
and to leave no doubt as to his attitude on 
fundamental questions. The bracketing of 
these three names represented the closing of 
the Centre ranks as the moment for action 
approached. It was this spirit which made 
it formidable in the days of the monarchy 
and which enabled it to retain the balance 
of power in every Republican Government. 
The same spirit may well bring it to an im- 
portant place in the next coalition, for an- 
other coalition seems practically certain. 
Whether this coalition will be one of the 
Left, as is widely thought, remains to be 
seen. It was significant, however, that 
Herr Wirth, whose utterances often com- 
mend themselves to the Left, was at the 
head of the list, while Prince Léwenstein, 
who combines ardent Roman Catholic con- 
victions with strong monarchist sympathies 
and was strongly supported for nomination, 
was not on it at all. 

The Democratic Party, which, like the 
Liberal Party in England, has been steadily 
losing voting strength in the last few years, 
hoped to profit by the greater economic sta- 
bility which Germany now enjoys. Its 
leaders pointed to the recent Hamburg 
municipal elections, in which the Democratic 
Party made surprising gains. That a Liberal 


revival in Germany would take place was, 
however, unlikely, despite the fact that the 
Democrats possess a number of able leaders 


and influential newspapers. As the Demo- 
crats dreamed of winning votes from the 
People’s Party, so the People’s Party hoped 
to take seats from the Nationalists. The 
greatest asset of the People’s Party, which 
is primarily the party of big business, is 
Dr. Stresemann, German Foreign Minister. 

The Nationalists seemingly had the poor- 
est electoral prospects of all. Count Westarp, 
their leader, still extolled the virtues of mon- 
archy, but the restoration of the monarchy 
is no longer a live issue in Germany. Be- 
cause of their participation for a year and 
a quarter in the Marx Cabinet the National- 
ists will find it difficult to attack the Lo- 
carno treaties and the policy of fulfilment 
which was once anathema to them. Their 
chief hope was in the agricultural districts 
in East Prussia. As the champions of the 
agrarian landlords throughout Germany and 
advocates of the protective tariff to keep 
out agricultural products from other coun- 
tries, especially Poland, the Nationalists 
counted on rolling up a heavy vote in the 
rural constituencies to offset their losses in 
the towns. 

The Communists had no fixed program, 
preferring to swing with the Moscow pen- 
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dulum. They want to see the building up 
of a workers’ and peasants’ Government 
and the arming of the proletariat for fight- 
ing the bourgeoisie, with the ultimate aim of 
establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Incidentally, the plan of Herr Keudell, the 
Nationalist Minister of the Interior, to 
smash the aggressive Communist organiza- 
tion seemed not only doomed to defeat but 
even enraged the reactionaries, who held 
that no more foolish move could be made 
on the eve of the approaching elections. 

On March 28 the Cabinet decided that no 
political speeches of any kind would be per- 
mitted to be broadcast by German radio 
stations during the present campaign for 
Reichstag elections. 

Speaking before a convention of the Ger- 
man Industry and Commerce Association on 
April 18, Foreign Minister Stresemann took 
occasion to point out that Germany’s pros- 
perity depended in last analysis upon inter- 
national harmony. Germany, he warned, 
must not adopt an isolation policy, and the 
fact that the Reich had effected numerous 
trade agreements with cooperation as the 
keynote showed that the Government was 
backing a policy of international concurrent 
effort. One of the most hopeful signs that 
this policy was now gaining world-wide in- 
terest was the action of the United States in 
releasing confiscated German property. 
“Hereby a great nation,” Dr. Stresemann 
said, “confesses that it regrets violations 
against unwritten international laws and 
again turns against the unheard-of method 
of taking away the property of individuals 
simply because States are fighting each 
other. We rejoice that the powerful nation 
across the sea has finally torn itself away 
from these habits.” Germany’s lost mar- 
kets Stresemann charged to the seizure of 
enemy property during the war. The entire 
organization of export was torn to shreds 
through this confiscation, he declared. The 
burden of reparations was also preventing a 
rapid return to normalcy. 

The dispute between the Ruhr coal min- 
ers and mine owners, which has been the 
biggest German labor conflict this year, 
was peremptorily settled on April 23 by the 
Federal Labor Minister, who declared the 
decision recently rendered by the Arbitra- 
tion Commission to be mandatory. The 
finding of the commission awarding the 
workers an 8 per cent. increase in pay had 
been rejected by both sides. The men de- 
manded 15 per cent. increase and held that 
the raise was insufficient, while the mine 
owners declared they were unable to bear 
the additional burden, claiming that they 
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already were losing 27 pfennigs on every 
ton of coal mined. The operators still in- 
sisted that the industry could not stand the 
new strain and threatened to reduce their 
production and discharge a large number of 
employes. As the Government was anxious 
to prevent any closing down of mines and 
the wholesale dismissal of workmen on the 
eve of the national elections, it was rumored 
that the mine owners would obtain permis- 
sion to raise coal prices 5 per cent. in order 
to reimburse them for the wage increase. 
During April all Germany paid homage 
to the memory of Albrecht Diirer, the great- 
est German painter, by celebrating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the master’s death. 


{eee to a report made 
by Paul Richter for the Executive 
Committee of the Vienna Socialist organiza- 
tion at the annual city convention on March 
31, one-fifth of the 2,000,000 inhabitants of 
the Austrian capital, or about one-third of 
the adult population, were paying dues to 
the Socialist Party. During 1927 the party 
membership rose by 57,493 to a total of 
387,677 on Dec. 31. Since then the 400,000 
mark has been passed. The total number of 
voters in Vienna was put at about 695,000. 
In December last 14,310 men and 2,353 wo- 
men were classified as Socialist Party 
agents, an increase of 2,264 over the same 
time in 1926. These agents were largely 
responsible for the increase in membership 
and the smoothness with which the party 
machinery functioned. The report showed 
steady development of the various educa- 
tional and special organizations of the 
Vienna workers. The women’s movement, 
with a total membership of 128,658, showed 
an advance of 25,645. In the number of 
votes the women were still behind the men, 
but were steadily approaching them. While 
out of every 10,000 men in Vienna 6,275 vote 
Socialist, only 5,822 of every 10,000 female 
votes are cast for Socialism. The party’s 
share in women’s votes rose from 52.82 per 
cent. in 1923 to 58.22 per cent. in 1927. 

The educational organization was striving 
to train the new members of the party into 
“conscious Social-Democrats.”’ Thus in 1927 
there were held 398 special lectures, 122 
courses of lectures, 59 classes for party 
agents, 23 classes for trade union officials, 
43 women’s classes, 18 classes for young 
people and 11 courses on sundry subjects. 
In addition, the party school and the trade 
union school of the Vienna branch were 
active. 

In a special report recently issued on the 
political situation in Austria, the Zurich 
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Bureau of the Socialist and Labor Interna- 
tional pointed out that the elections held 
since July 15 had not justified the hopes of 
the Austrian bourgeoisie that the blood 
spilled in the Vienna riots of that date 
would hurt the Socialists in the eyes of the 
voters. This report read in part as follows: 
The first in this series were the municipal 
elections of the large industrial town, 
Bruck-on-the-Mur, in Styria. In this town 
class antagonism is especially strong. The 
results of the poll showed that the Social- 
Democrats had more votes than ever be- 
fore, that they won eighteen instead of six- 
teen seats in the City Council, whereas the 
bourgeois declined from fourteen to twelve. 
On March 18 the elections for the Landtag 
in Voralberg followed. The position of the 
Social-Democrats in the district, in which 
agrarian interests under clerical domination 
prevail, is rendered still more difficult be- 
cause the election cry of maintenance of ten- 
ants’ protection, which brings ever greater 
numbers of the electorate under the leader- 
ship of the Social-Democrats in the cities, 
must, of course, have no great success with 
the country people. But the attempt to util- 
ize the bloody incidents of July 15 were of 
no avail for the Clericals even there. The 
Social-Democrats succeeded in advancing 
their number of votes in comparison with 
the last elections and also got a new seat in 
Bregenz. The municipal elections in the dis- 
trict of Salzburg on March 25 showed the 
same picture. In all the municipalities, ex- 
cept in the capital Salzburg itself, elections 
were held. The Social-Democrats got 25,- 
970 votes, 375 members were placed in the 
Councils and in nine municipalities they won 
a majority. That means, in comparison with 
the last municipal elections, an advance of 
4,476 votes, 44 members and the conquest of 
the majority in two municipalities more. 


On March 23, a few weeks before this re- 
port was issued, 700 adherents of the So- 
cialist Defense League and the bourgeois 
home defense force fought for three hours 
at Feldkirchen, Carinthia. Gendarmes were 
powerless to stop the riot, which ended only 
when regular troops intervened. Ten men 
were seriously wounded by bullets and many 
others were stabbed. Altogether twenty- 
three of the combatants were sent to hos- 
pitals in serious condition. Apart from these 
casualties, the largest hall in the town was 
entirely wrecked and the nose of the Mayor 
of Feldkirchen was broken. Blame for the 
sanguinary encounter was attributed by the 
press to the home defense force, which, they 
said, invaded a Socialist meeting and tried 
to expel out-of-town speakers. 


OLLAND—The Island of Las Palmas 
(Miangas), lying between the Dutch 
East Indies and the Philippines, belongs to 
Holland by a decision handed down on April 
4 through Professor Max Huber, a Swiss 
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statesman, who has been arbitrating a dis- 
pute between the United States and the 
Netherlands respecting its sovereignty. 
This island is two miles long and three-quar- 
ters of a mile wide and has a population of 
about 700. It lies fifty miles southeast of 
Cape San Augustine and seventy-five miles 
due east of Buquit Point, both being ex- 
tremities of the Island of Mindanao. The 
United States claimed Las Palmas by virtue 
of the Spanish cession of the Philippines in 
1898. 


WITZERLAND—Gustave Ador, Presi- 

dent of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and former President of 
Switzerland, died on March 30 at the age of 
82. Before attaining the Presidency he 
served on the Swiss Federal Council, having 
been elected in 1917. During the World 
War he was the object of German attacks 
because of his pro-Ally attitude. It was 
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also during the war that he faced his big- 
gest task as President of the International 
Red Cross, a post he attained in 1910. As 
President he organized relief work all 
through Europe and founded the famous 
Agency of the Prisoners of War, which was 
largely responsible for the exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners between the warring 
nations. As President of Switzerland he at- 
tended the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, 
where he insisted on the rights of neutral 
nations and led the neutrals in their success- 
ful fight for recognition. Later he led his 
country into the League of Nations. 

It was recently announced that Switzer- 
land had developed its hydroelectric power 
to such an extent that it is no longer de- 
pendent on foreign countries for fuel. 
Switzerland has the highest per capita con- 
sumption of electrical energy of any country 
in the world, amounting to about 900 kilo- 
watt hours annually. 


Italian Loyalty to the Throne 


By ELOISE ELLERY 
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out Italy by a bomb explosion at Milan 
on April 12 in connection with an in- 
dustrial fair which was to be inaugurated 


(Jove indigation was aroused through- 


by the King of Italy in person. The bomb 
was concealed in a flagstaff on a public 
square crowded with people gathered to see 
the royal procession. The explosion, which 
occurred only a few moments before the 
King was scheduled to arrive, resulted in 
the death of a score of persons and in the 
serious injury of about forty. It was as- 
sumed at first that the bombing was di- 
rected specifically againt the King, but fur- 
ther consideration of the circumstances 
made it appear more likely to have been a 
mere act of terrorism on the part of fanati- 
cal anti-Fascist extremists. In spite of 
wholesale arrests by the police, who hint at 
the existence of whole bands of dynamiters, 
the culprits have not yet been discovered. 
Whatever the inciting motive, the result was 
an outburst of loyalty to the King. 

This loyalty found especial expression in 
the welcome given to the King and Queen 
on their arrival in Tripoli a few days later. 
Much was made in the press of the enthusi- 
asm with which they were received, both 


no one think Fascism goes with me. 


as an evidence of the present feeling in the 
colony and as a symbol of the success of the 
colonial policy of the dynasty. “This new 
creation of an African and Mahometan 
Italy,” declared the Corriere della Sera, 
“constitutes a veritable masterpiece of abili- 
ty and consistent policy, the realization of 
a political development carried on from 
1870 to the present moment, under the 
guidance of a wise and experienced mon- 
archy.” Special stress was also laid on the 
part taken in the celebration by a delega- 
tion of Italians from Tunis, an obvious re- 
minder to the world in general and to 
France in particular of the existence of an 
Italian element loyal to Italy in the neigh- 
boring French colony. 

Further emphasis on the stability of ex- 
isting institutions, in this case on the sta- 
bility of Fascism, was made by Mussolini 
in an interview a few days after the Milan 
outrage. Fascism, he declared was going 
to be established in Italy as a permanent 
institution. “I do not know,” he continued, 
“how long Mussolini will last, but Fascism 
shall last longer. Like the rest of us, I am 
here today and gone tomorrow; but let 
I will 
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leave to Italy the institution of Fascism 
established on solid grounds, a historic in- 
stitution. Fascism controls Italy now and 
must stay in control. It has taken its 
place and shall keep it. The youth of Italy 
shall be trained so that in this country 
there shall be a place for each person, and 
each person shall be in that place. Let no 
one waste his time speculating on what will 
become of Fascism when Mussolini is gone.” 

The plans of the Fascist régime for per- 
manent material achievement were stressed 
in the so-called birthday commemoration 
held in Rome on April 21 when the city 
celebrated the 2,681st year of her founding. 
Following the custom of the last five years 
the ceremonies included the inauguration of 
great public works, on this occasion an air- 
port, the beginning of excavations in the 
Circus Maximus and the Palace of the Cae- 
sars on the Palatine Hill and the starting 
of the work to drain Lake Nemi in order 
to recover Emperor Caligula’s ships. The 
part taken in the processions by working- 
men’s organizations was also featured, es- 
pecially workingmen’s sporting organiza- 
tions created by Fascists to provide labor- 
ers with healthful recreation in their free 
hours. Their enormous increase over last 
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Mussolini: ‘‘Next time I will let deeds 
speak!’’ —Nebelspalter, Zurich 


year was pointed to as an indication of the 
success of class collaboration inaugurated 
by Fascism. 

Further emphasis on the importance of 
labor in the new régime was given by 
Mussolini in a speech in the Coliseum on 
April 29 to a throng of Milanese workmen 
numbering, it is said, 10,000. He told them 
that Fascism was “the guarantee at once 
of the rights of labor and of property” and 
that its opponents were “mere counter-revo- 
lutionists.” It was the first time in his- 
tory, he continued, that such an imposing 
mass of workers had gathered to meet the 
head of a Government. 

By a vote of 161 to 45 the Senate on May 
12 approved the Government’s electoral re- 
form bill. It has still to be approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

In connection with the part of labor un- 
der the new electoral system, an interesting 
question has arisen concerning the _posi- 
tion of women. Under the Fascist régime, 
women were granted the right to vote in 
municipal elections on certain conditions, 
but before they could exercise the right, 
municipal elections were suppressed both 
for men and women. The question now is 
whether, under the new electoral system 
on a corporative basis, the women members 
of the syndicates have any function in the 
selection of candidates for Parliament. 

Though the participation of women in 
politics may be looked upon by Fascist au- 
thorities with no friendly eye, their partici- 
pation in athletics is to be encouraged. 
With the purpose of stimulating this in- 
terest, there was organized in Rome during 
the first week in May a “national gymnas- 
tic and athletic competition for Fascist 
girls.” The result of this plan was a vehe- 
ment letter of protest from the Pope ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Pompily, Vicar of 
Rome, and published on May 3 in the Os- 
servatore Romano. The letter reads: 

To you, who are our vicar in Rome, which 
at the same time is the centre of Christi- 
anity and our Episcopal See, we must ad- 
dress a word concerning the first gymnastic 
and athletic competition for Fascist girls 
which will occur here on the 4th, 5th and 
6th, on the very threshold of the month 
particularly sacred to the Virgin Mary. We 
do so with great pain. After having much 
thought and prayed, we feel that in so doing 
we are performing a duty of apostolic mint’ 
try entrusted to us bv the Supreme Lord, 
who must judge us all. * * * 

The Bishop of Rome cannot but deplore 
that here in the Holy City of Catholicism, 
after twenty centuries of Christianity, sens 
bility and attention toward the delicate re 
gard due to young women and girls should 


be weaker than in pagan Rome, which, 
though it descended to such abasement of 
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THE POPE AND MUSSOLINI 
Shade of Henry IV: ‘‘Be careful; you can go to Canossa even in a black shirt.’’ 


habits when it adopted from conquered 
Greece public games and gymnastic and 
athletic competitions, excluded women there- 
from for reasons of physical and moral 
good sense, just as they also were excluded 
in many cities of Greece, though the latter 
was much more corrupt. * * * 

It is true that there is no intention here 
to repeat the audacities, or rather im- 
modesties, which have elsewhere been la- 
mented, and we are hopeful of this owing 
to the precautions and instructions imparted 
by the responsible organizers. But the sub- 
stance of things remains unaltered, with 
the aggravating circumstances of place and 
historic precedents. Irreconcilability re- 
mains with regard to the special delicate 
exigencies of a girl’s education, which are 
infinitely more delicate when the education 
is Christian education. 

Nobody can believe that the latter ex- 
cludes or fails to appreciate instruction 
which can give the body agility, solid grace, 
health and strength. But it must be done 
in the right way, at the right time, in the 
right place. Everything must be avoided 
which contrasts with reserve and modesty, 
which are the ornament and safeguard of 
virtue. Such instruction must contain no 
incentive to vanity or violence. If a wo- 
man’s hand must be raised, we hope and 
pray it may be raised only in prayer or in 
acts of charity. 


According to Fascist authorities, this let- 
ter is merely another manifestation of what 
the Pope himself has designated as the 
“Fascist monopoly of the education of 


youth.” This is denied, however, by the 


—De Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


supporters of the Vatican, who declare that 
this is but a reiteration of disapproval ex- 
pressed on former occasions of girls ap- 
pearing in public in athletic competitions 
and that it is made quite independently of 
the political régime back of the present 
competition. At all events, the competition 
took place in spite of the protest from the 
Vatican. Most of the competitors were fac- 
tory girls, and it was thanks to the Fascist 
régime, according to the Giornale d’Italia, 
that “they have been liberated from unven- 
tilated, ill-smelling dance halls and taught 
the beneficient effects of exercise in the 
open air to make them robust and healthy.” 

In external affairs the relation of the 
Fascist régime to other Mediterranean Pow- 
ers was brought to the fore by meetings of 
Premier Mussolini with the Turkish and 
Greek Ministers of Foreign Affairs, meet- 
ings which gave rise to various comments 
in the foreign press. According to the 
Popolo d’Italia, their only signifcance is in 
the furtherance of peace. There are other 
forces working for the disunion of States 
bordering on the Mediterranean “in order 
to insure illegitimate and international 
hegemonies.” Italy, the Mediterranean 
Power par excellence, pursues instead a 
policy of “ideal Mediterranean collabora- 
tion.” The meeting with the Turkish For- 
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eign Minister shows that Italy has no ag- 
gressive schemes against Turkey. It in- 
volved “no mental reservation and did not 
mask any imbroglio of the Locarno type.” 
As for Italy and Greece, their commercial 
interests bind them together. Moreover, 
Italy is in a position to help in the healing 
of old wounds between Greece and Turkey. 
In so doing she “displays a nobility of vis- 
ion and purpose which cannot be belittled 
by mean insinuations.” Another visit, that 
of M. Zaleski, the Polish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, is interpreted as a rap- 
prochement between Italy and Poland. 

On April 19 an arbitration treaty be- 
tween Italy and the United States was 
signed. It replaces a treaty that lapsed in 
1923. The text has not yet been made public. 


ORTUGAL—On the election of General 

Carmona as President of Portugal the 
Government resigned and Colonel Vincente 
Freitas, Minister of the Interior, was re- 
quested to form a Cabinet. He has suc- 
ceeded, constituting the Ministry as fol- 
lows: President of the Cabinet, Minister of 
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the Interior and Finance, Colonel Vincente 
Freitas; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr, 
Betancourt Rodrigues; Justice, Judge 
Spilva Monteiro; Marine, Commander Mes- 
quita Guimeraes; War, Colonel Moraes 
Sarsmento; Commerce, Dr. Bfebiano; Agri- 
culture, Joequim Nunes Mexia; Colonies, 
Major Bettencourt; Instruction, Dr. Duarte 
Pacheco. 


alge Jaime, the second son of 
King Alfonso, was recently made a 
Knight of the Order of Calatrava. This 
order was instituted just after the town of 
that name had been captured from the 
Moors in 1158. It takes precedence of 
other military orders. 

During the week of April 12 there was 
opened in Madrid the centenary exhibition 
of the work of the painter Goya. In ad- 
dition to the pictures already possessed by 
the Prado Museum, the exhibit included 
loans from museums and private collections 
in other countries. It attracted artists and 
museum directors from all parts of the 
world. 


The Peasant Agitation in Rumania 
By FREDERIC A. OGG 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


content with the existing political ré- 
gime at Bucharest manifested itself 
in the holding of a peasant convention at- 
tended by 200,000 persons at Alba Julia, in 
Transylvania; and once again the Council 
of Regency at the capital refused to meet 


("con again, in early May, popular dis- 


the demand for an immediate dismissal 
of the Bratiano Ministry. From all parts 
of Rumania peasant bands marched to the 
meeting place on call of their leader, Dr. 
Juliu Maniu, and urged on, not only by 
general hostility to the existing Govern- 
ment, but by hot resentment of the con- 
tinuance of martial law on Transylvanian 
soil. The Government made no overt at- 
tempt to interfere with the demonstration, 
though it had deployed 10,000 troops at 
stfategic points outside the city, with ma- 
chine guns and airplanes. While the peas- 
ants, with bands playing and flags flying, 
marched and _ countermarched, cheering 
their idol, Maniu, two hundred of the more 


important delegates met in the municipal 
theatre and drew up resolutions demand- 
ing that M. Bratiano and his colleagues 
forthwith resign or that, in lieu of such 
resignation, the Regency dismiss them from 
office. 

As has been stated, the protest had no 
effect at Bucharest. The position of both 
Ministers and Regents, however, steadily 
grows more uncomfortable. The Govern- 
ment has not the strength of that formerly 
headed by the deceased Jon Bratiano, and 
the Regency is notably lacking in prestige. 
Furthermore, the opposition is both more 
spirited and more united than for many 
months past. The Popular Party of Gen- 
eral Averescu, which usually provided a 
Cabinet when the Liberals went out of 
office, no longer exists for practical pur- 
poses; the last elections left it with no 
Parliamentary representation. Professor 
Jorga’s little party has likewise vanished. 
The only remaining party besides the Lib- 
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erals is Dr. Maniu’s National Peasants’ 
Party, which has drawn to itself practically 
all of the forces hostile to the Government, 
and has gained wide popularity by stand- 
ing for the very opposite of all that has 
made the Liberals unpopular. It promises 
to remove the export and import taxes 
which obstruct foreign trade, to let foreign 
capital enter the country freely, to provide 
a “clean” administration, and to hold fair 
elections. How soon, if ever, the Peasants’ 
Party will gain control of the Government 
cannot be predicted, but the reforms men- 
tioned suggest the kind of upheaval that 
may be expected when the day arrives. 

Late or the night of May 7 Scotland 
Yard officials arrived from London at the 
house in Surrey where Prince Carol was 
staying’ with an order for his deportation 
from England on account of his using that 
country as a base for plots to obtain the 
Rumanian throne. Carol appealed to Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secre- 
tary, to be allowed to remain, but Sir Wil- 
liam in the House of Commons on May 10 
said that he felt bound, after consulting 
the Foreign Secretary, to decide that no 
assurances for the future could remove the 
unfortunate impression of the past and 
that the request to leave the country must 
stand. 


TALY AND THE BALKANS—AIl the 
Balkan States have been disturbed in re- 

cent weeks by rumors of Italy’s alleged 
offensive plans against Yugoslavia, and on 
April 7 it was announced that M. Duca, 
Acting Foreign Minister of Rumania, had 
invited Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia to 
participate in a conference at which one of 
the subjects for discussion was to be the 
safeguarding of the interests of the Little 
Entente as against the designs of Mussolini. 
This step has been regarded as of special 
significance because of the expiration of 
the friendship pact between Italy and 
Yugoslavia on July 28. 

A visit by M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, to Rome in the middle of April 
was assigned by a section of the European 
press, particularly in Germany, a degree 
of importance which certainly it neither 
had nor was intended to have. Several 
journals had it that the trip was one more 
event portending the formation of a great 
Central European bloc headed by Italy, and 
that Poland was about to abandon her tra- 
ditional policy of close relations with France 
and the Little Entente. Before leaving for 
Rome the Foreign Minister declared unequi- 


“T was certainly wise not to invest my 
savings there.”’ 
—Ruy Blas, Paris 


vocally in interviews given to Warsaw news- 
paper men and to representatives of various 
press agencies that, while Poland desires 
friendly relations with Italy, she lays great 
stress upon her collaboration with the Little 
Entente; and nothing is known to have oc- 
curred in Rome to cast doubt upon the state- 
ment. As a mark of friendliness toward 
Italy, the Polish Minister at Rome is to be 
raised to the rank of Ambassador. 


OLAND—Ten were killed and over 100 

wounded during riots caused by a large 
body of Communists attacking a parade of 
Socialists in Warsaw on May 1. Two hun- 
dred Socialists and Communists were ar- 
rested. 

Lizarev, the Soviet Commercial Attaché 
in Warsaw, escaped being murdered on May 
5 by the son of a former Russian army 
officer in an attempt to avenge his family 
for their sufferings at the hands of the 
Bolsheviki. 


ELA KUN’S ARREST—After six years 

of obscurity in Russia, where he is al- - 
leged to have been employed by the Com- 
munist International in preparing revolu- 
tionary plans to he put into effect in other 
countries, Bela Kun, notorious Hungarian 
Communist, was arrested in Vienna on April 
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27 in dramatie circumstances. Although 
formally charged only with entering Aus- 
tria by means of a false German passport, 
which is punishable by three months’ im- 
prisonment, the revolutionist’s actual inten- 
tion, according to the police, was to renew 
efforts to stir up insurrection in Hungary 
and inaugurate a Red régime under the 
tutelage of Moscow. The discovery of his 
presence in the Austrian capital was the 
result of clever detective work, and the ar- 
rest caused a great sensation in both Vienna 
and Budapest. Large quantities of propa- 
gandist literature were seized in the agita- 
tor’s offices, which were camouflaged as a 
drug concern. Bela Kun, it will be recalled, 
was head of a short-lived Hungarian Soviet 
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Government organized at the end of the 
war. The peasantry soon grew tired of the 
experiment, and not even the “Red Terror,” 
launched against the opposition, availed to 
save it. The Soviet leader fled to Vienna, 
where he was interned for a time, on the 
supposition that he would, with other Soviet 
leaders, be tried by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. In the end, however, he was per- 
mitted to go to Russia. His recent reap- 
pearance in Vienna brought back to many 
people vivid memories of the cruel experi- 
ences in Central Europe with which his 
name is associated. The Budapest Govern- 
ment has asked for his extradition, in order 
that he may be placed on trial for the mur- 
der of Hungarian officers in 1919. 


Lithuania's Latest Attempt to Make Peace 
With Poland 


By MILTON OFFUTT 


tions at Kovno (Kaunas) on May 15 
marked for the second time this year 
the tenth anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. The earlier occasion, also at 
Kovno, took place on Feb. 16, the tenth an- 
niversary of the actual day upon which the 
hastily elected Lietuvos Taryba (National 
Council) proclaimed the restitution of the 
independent State of Lithuania and de- 
clared the rupture of all ties which had 
bound this State to other nations. 
Lithuania was subject to Russia for 120 
years, until the Germans seized it in 1915. 
This period, together with the years of the 
German occupation, was the darkest in the 
country’s history. Even the name of Lith- 
uania was obliterated from the map of 
Europe. Her territory was labeled the 
“Northwest Provinces” and was admin- 
istered just as were all the other provinces 
of the Russian Empire. Two attempts at 
revolt, carried out in 1830 and 1863 in col- 
laboration with the Poles, only made Lith- 
uania’s condition more wretched. They 
failed and gave the Russians a pretext for 
closing the Lithuanian schools, and, finally, 
in 1864, for prohibiting printing in Lith- 
uania. This interdict lasted for forty years. 
By harsh measures the Russians attempted 
to break the nationalism of the peasants 


Fy tions ato ceremonies and celebra- 
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and to assimilate them, but no amount of 
persecution, neither prison nor exile, seemed 
able to do this. 

When the Japanese defeated the Russians 
and a wave of revolution swept the empire 
in 1905, there came an opportunity for 


the open reassertion of national ideals. 
On Dec. 6 of that year a Lithuanian Con- 
gress was convened in Vilna, at which 2,000 
delegates from all classes and professions 
demanded autonomy for Lithuania and the 
restoration of her ethnographic boundaries. 
The Russians agreed to these demands and 
made promises which they did not intend to 
keep. But the demonstration increased the 
determination of the people to wait patient- 
ly for a better opportunity. 

During the World War Lithuania became 
the scene of extensive military operations. 
Russians and Germans alike devastated the 
country. Whole towns and villages were 
destroyed and farms burned. By Septem- 
ber, 1915, almost all Lithuania was occu- 
pied by the Germans and their hold en- 
dured until late in December, 1918, in the 
East, and until July, 1919, in the West. 
During this time the country’s forests were 
plundered and her agricultural resources 
depleted by constant requisitions. The Oc- 
cupation Government was harsh. All com- 
munications were under military control 
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and towns and provinces were isolated. Or- 
ganizations of whatever sort, even commit- 
tees for the relief of war sufferers, were 
frowned upon. Until 1917 the only news- 
paper allowed was the Dabartis, published 
by the Germans themselves. The schools 
were Germanized and the prisons were 
filled with persons suspected of hostility to 
the Occupation Government. 

Few educated persons remained in Lithu- 
ania. Many had been exiled by the Rus- 
sians. But those remaining, in spite of in- 
timidation, gradually perfected a secret or- 
ganization in Vilna. Five members, headed 
by A. Smetona, the present President of the 
Republic, were designated as a committee 
charged to defend the interests of the 
Lithuanian people against the Occupation 
Government by all means they found 
proper. Appeals spread through the coun- 
try calling on the inhabitants to fight for 
their liberty and the independence of their 
country. On June 10, 1916, the committee 
presented a memorandum to the Occupa- 
tion Government outlining the past history 
of Lithuania and her existing aspirations. 
In order that the outside world might be 
informed’ of the situation, the committee 
joined the League of the Oppressed Na- 
tions of Russia and took part in its joint 


appeal to President Wilson, sending three 
delegates to the League’s congress in Lau- 


sanne. A month later, in July, the com- 
mittee sent another memorandum to the 
Occupation Government setting forth the 
deplorable state of the country and making 
demands. Both memoranda remained un- 
answered. 

In 1917, faced by a tide of discontent and 
unrest, the Germans tried to form a “Loyal 
Council” of Lithuanians who would cooper- 
ate with the military Government. This 
did not meet with the wishes of the people, 
who desired instead a representative body 
elected to represent the interests of the 
country, and they demanded that a Lithu- 
anian conference be allowed to meet in 
Vilna. After long negotiations the Germans 
agreed to allow the conference, but for- 
bade any elections. In these circumstances 
an organization of twenty-one men desig- 
nated from three to five persons in each 
district on the strict principle that all in- 
terests and parties should be represented 
in the conference. 

From Sept. 18 to 23, 1917, the confer- 
ence sat, attended by 214 delegates. A reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted demanding 
the restitution of an independent Lithuan- 
ian State and elected the Lietuvos Taryba, 
(National Council) of twenty men, which 
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was charged with the duty of accomplish- 
ing this. Faced by great difficulties, but 
sustained by the moral support of Lithu- 
anian conferences in the United States, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Russia, which 
were also working to secure the recog- 
nition of Lithuanian rights, the Taryba, 
on Feb. 6, 1918, proclaimed the libera- 
tion of Lithuania, its restitution as an 
independent State, founded on democratic 
principles, with Vilna as capital, and de- 
clared “the rupture of all the ties which 
formerly bound this State to other na- 
tions.” The proclamation also provided for 
the convocation of a constituent assembly 
which should determine the final form of 
the Lithuanian State and fix its foreign 
relations. The Kaiser, on March 23, 1918, 
signed an act recognizing the independence 
of Lithuania, but there remained a long 
struggle against the plans of Pan-German 
annexationists before the Taryba was able 
to adopt, on Oct. 18, a provisional Consti- 
tution. The first Cabinet, with Professor 
Voldemaras as Premier, entered upon its 
duties on Nov. 11, 1918. On April 4, 1919, 
in place of the Presiding Committee of 
Three, the Taryba chose Antanas Smetona 
as Provisional President of Lithuania and 
itself assumed the duties of a Provisional 
Parliament. 

Three enemies increased enormously the 
task of the Provisional Government in 
establishing an administrative apparatus 
and an army, and in collecting funds for 
carrying out its work. Late in 1916 the 
Bolsheviki began an advance into the 
country on the heels of the retreating Ger- 
mans. Still too weak to offer much re- 
sistance, the Lithuanians were forced to 
retire from Vilna to Kovno, but soon a 
volunteer army of young Lithuanians, sup- 
plying in determination and enthusiasm 
what it lacked in training and equipment, 
was able to push the Russians back along 
the entire front. By April, 1919, the new 
army was closing in on Vilna when a new 
foe confronted them. The Poles, who had 
been fighting in the district of Grodno, by 
a quick manoeuver occupied Vilna on April 
20. Intense indignation filled the Lithuan- 
ians, and the Provisional Government sent 
a sharp protest to the Entente. To prevent 
bloodshed, the Allied and Associated Powers 
established a line of demarcation which the 
Poles immediately violated. While matters 
in the East and South were still unsettled, 
the third foe appeared in the West, where 
the Russo-German forces of Bermondt- 
Avalov, ostensibly marching to the aid of 
General Yudenich, were in reality preparing 
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to restore the rule of the Baltic Barons in 
Latvia and intended to use Lithuania as a 
base of operations. Great efforts were 
made by the young and weak republic, and 
by Nov. 22 the Bermondists were completely 
defeated. Early in 1920 the Russians 
offered to make peace, and on July 12 a 
treaty was signed at Moscow by which 
Russia recognized Lithuania as an indepen- 
dent and sovereign State, with Vilna as its 
capital. 

A Constituent Assembly, elected by uni- 
versal, equal, direct and secret suffrage, 
according to a system of proportional rep- 
resentation, on May 15, 1920, superseded the 
Taryba. The Assembly ratifed the procla- 
mation of the independence of Lithuania, 
recognized and approved the acts of the 
Provisional Government, announced that 
the State would be a republic, and estab- 
lished fully authorized executive power with 
Aleksandras Stulginskis, President of the 
Assembly, as head of the State. After 
completing some agrarian reforms and 
drafting a constitution, adopted on Aug. 1, 
1922, the Assembly gave way to a regular 
Parliament, which was elected in the 
Autumn of that year. 

Lithuania was admitted as a member of 


the League of Nations on Sept. 21, 1921. 
Recognition as a de jure Government was 
accorded by the Powers on Dec, 20, 1922. 
Her Northern boundary was settled with 


Latvia by arbitration in 1921. On Feb. 16, 
1923, the Conference of Ambassadors trans- 
ferred to Lithuania sovereignty over the 
Memel (Klaipeda) Territory which, partly 
because of its Lithuanian population, had 
been detached from Germany by _ the 
Treaty of Versailles. According to a con- 
vention signed in Paris on May 8, 1924, the 
Territory of Memel became part of Lith- 
uania with a large measure of local govern- 
ment. 

After its establishment one serious diffi- 
culty was still to disturb the peace and 
security of the new Lithuanian State. After 
seizing Vilna in April, 1919, the Poles re- 
mained in possession there until the Sum- 
mer of 1920 when, during the Russo-Polish 
war, the victorious advance of the Bolshe- 
viki compelled them to evacuate it. Be- 
fore retiring, the Poles invited the Lithuani- 
ans to reoccupy Vilna; but when the latter 
moved forward to do so, the Poles attacked 
them near Vievis on July 14. As a result 
the Russians entered Vilna first, but on 
July 15 the Lithuanians also entered their 
traditional capital and for some time the 
two nations held the city conjointly. Even- 
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tually, in accordance with the Moscow 
treaty, the Russians relinquished Vilna to 
the Lithuanians. On Oct. 7, 1920, in the 
presence of representatives of the Allied 
Powers and of the United States, an agree- 
ment was signed by Polish and Lithuanian 
representatives at Suvalkai by which Po- 
lana pledged herself aot to advance further 
into Lithuanian territory. But two days 
later, on Oct. 9, a body of Polish troops 
under General Zeligowski, ostensibly with- 
out the authority or the support of the 
Polish Government, fell upon Vilna and 
compelled the Lithuanians to withdraw. 

The Vilna affair was submitted to the 
League of Nations, but it was not until 
Feb. 3, 1923, that the Council of the League 
reached a decision and recommended that 
the administration of the neutral zone 
established in November, 1920, be divided 
between Poland and Lithuania. The Lithu- 
anians protested strongly, but a conference 
of Ambassadors of the Powers, whose right 
to deal with the matter was never admitted 
by Lithuania, guided by the recommenda- 
tion of the Council, on March 15 assigned 
the Vilna district to Poland. Lithuania 
steadfastly refused to recognize Polish sov- 
ereignty over Vilna and for seven years 
the two countries were technically at war. 
A crisis which arose early in December, 
1927, brought the matter once again before 
the League. 

A temporary arrangement, which less- 
ened the serious danger of actual hostili- 
ties, was then made, but relations between 
Lithuania and Poland were still far from 
normal when a peace conference was held 
during the first week of April on neutral 
soil, at Kénigsberg, Germany, between rep- 
resentatives of the two countries. Although 
it did not close the door against an eventual! 
peaceful settlement, it entirely failed to 
bring the solution which had been hoped 
for in some quarters. At the conference, 
which was held on the initiative of Lithu- 
ania, the Polish representatives presented 
three draft conventions, one for establish- 
ing postal and telegraph services between 
the two countries, another for opening rail- 
way communications, and another provid- 
ing for local traffic by highway. In ad- 
vance of the meeting the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment forwarded a written demand for 
an indemnity of $10,000,000 on account of 
damages suffered through the Polish occu- 
pation of Vilna, and at the conference they 
insisted that this matter be kept strictly 
separate from “questionable  counter- 
claims,” presented other notes accusing the 
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Poles of conspiring through Lithuanian po- 
litical refugees, and proposed a draft con- 
vention to cover the floating of timber on 
the River Niemen. Injection of the indem- 
nity question into the negotiations caused 
the Polish representatives to reserve for 
themselves the right to lodge counter- 
claims and in the end brought the negotia- 
tions to naught, except that the door was 
left open for the resumption of discussions 
by the appointment of three commissions, 
which will sit probably in Berlin, Warsaw 
and Kovno respectively to discuss stipulated 
economic, security and nationality prob- 
lems. Upon his return to Warsaw, Foreign 
Minister Zaleski was hailed as a conquering 
hero. The mere fact that he had met the 
Lithuanian envoys and talked with them 
face to face and that both sides had agreed 
upon future negotiations was considered a 
notable step forward, even though all real- 
ized, as the Warsaw press conceded, that a 
complete solution of the problems dividing 
the two countries is far distant. 


WEDEN—lIn view of the national elec- 
J tions next Fall in Sweden, the Social- 
Democrats joined hands with the small 
group of Communists and since the Social- 
ists now have 105 members in the Second 
Chamber of the Riksdag and the Commu- 
nists four, or only seven less than a ma- 
jority, the combination is in a strong posi- 
tion to challenge the present Government 
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which is founded on a combination of the 
Populists and Liberals. 

The report for 1927 of the Swedish 
Match Company, which has ramifications 
in every part of the world, showed a net 
profit of $10,837,013, in addition to which 
there remained from the earnings of the 
year before $724,230, making a total of 
$11,561,243. 

The Nobel Prize winners will this year 
receive $42,060 each, as compared to $32,- 
478 in 1927. 

The Swedish coal mines on Spitsbergen, 
containing an estimated reserve of 1,200,- 
000,000 tons, will remain in Swedish hands 
as the result of the Riksdag voting a new 
Government loan. 


F INLAND—Owing to the failure of the 
ten-year-old prohibition law to reduce 
liquor consumption, President Relander on 
May 5 sanctioned the new restrictive meas- 
ures recently passed by the Diet to enable 
authorities effectively to prosecute of- 
fenders. The rights of doctors to prescribe 
wines for medicinal purposes are further — 
limited by a heavy sentence to be imposed ~ 
for the slightest offense. Police will have 
the right, on mere suspicion, to search pri- 
vate houses and break doors, receptacles or 
fixtures. Any one consuming liquor in a 
restaurant or aboard a ship may escape 
punishment if he gives evidence against 
the proprietor. 


Washington's Latest Ruling, on Soviet 


Recognition 
By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


ASSISTANT Proressor OF HIsToRY, YALE UNIVERSITY; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


missariat of Foreign Affairs that 
the Soviet Government was prepared 
to negotiate with the United States Gov- 
ernment for a settlement of Russia’s debts 
to the United States was followed by an 
extended and explicit declaration of policy 
from the American Department of State. 
When Walter Duranty, correspondent in 
Moscow for The New York Times, inquired 
at the Soviet Foreign Office on April 4 
with regard to the authenticity of the in- 
formation from Mexico City that the new 


A REPORT emanating from the Com- 


Soviet Ambassador to Mexico had made 
such a statement, he heard the following 
comment by a “high official”: “The steady 
growth of Russo-American business rela- 
tions points to the obvious advantages to 
both sides of a settlement of the vexed ques- 
tion of debts and private claims. ... 
Representatives of the Soviet Government 
have repeatedly expressed our readiness to 
begin negotiations by which we are con- 
vinced we could reach satisfactory settle- 
ments.” The American correspondent 
learned that the Soviet Government stood 
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ready to appoint a commission to meet an 
American commission in the United States 
or Russia or some other country. Mr. 
Duranty was further given to understand 
that the Soviet Government might be will- 
ing to negotiate without asking for recog- 
nition as the de jure government of the 
Russian people, 

The reply of the Government of the 
United States came on April 14 in the form 
of a special statement issued by Secretary 
Kellogg at the request of the National Com- 
mittee of the Republican Party. Ignoring 
the intimation that recognition of the 
Soviet as the de jure Government of Russia 
was not a necessary preliminary to negotia- 
tions, Secretary Kellogg declared that the 
distressing experiences of those European 
Governments which had endeavored to deal 
with the Soviet Government had fully dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of the American pol- 
icy of refusing to recognize the Soviet ré- 
gime. He pointed out that those Governments 
had not been able to obtain any satisfactory 
settlements of their claims or payments of 
Russia’s debts; in fact, their recognition of 
the Soviet Government, he asserted, had 
served only to encourage the Soviet author- 
ities to persist in their policy of repudiation 
and confiscation. He insisted that the Bol- 
sheviki were continuing their propaganda 
against the existing institutions of other 
nations. In January, 1924, the Department 
of State had presented to the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a mass of data 
to reveal the operations of Bolshevist 
agencies in the United States; and since 
that time, Secretary Kellogg said, their 
activities had been developed and extended 
to include “the stirring up of resentment 
against the Government and the people of 
the United States in the countries of Latin 
America and in the Far East.” 

The Government of the United States, to 
be sure, said the American Secretary, had 
no fear that “this systematic interference 
in our affairs” would result in the over- 
turn of the governmental institutions of 
the American people. But even so, the 
Government of the United States did not 
“propose to acquiesce in such interference 


OTHER EVENTS IN 


HE $5,000,000 of Soviet bar gold, which 
was reshipped to Germany from New 
York following the institution of legal pro- 
ceedings by the Bank of France, was trans- 
ferred during the night of April 18 from 
the steamer Dresden to a smaller vessel 
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by entering into relations with the Soviet 
Government.” 

Although still refusing to recognize the 
Soviet Government, the United States Gov- 
ernment, however, would place no obstacles 
in the way of those individuals and cor- 
porations ~g to develop trade and 
commerce « en the two countries, pro- 
vided that-v, , assumed the responsibility 
for their operations and engaged in such 
activities entirely at their own risk. Secre- 
tary Kellogg ‘went on to state specifically: 

The Department of State has endeavored 
to reduce to a minimum difficulties affect- 
ing commer~‘al relations. Visas are readily 
granted b . American consular officers to 
Russian- uals, even if associated with 
the SovA. .egime, provided that the real 
purpose of their visit to the United States 
is in the interest of trade and commerce, 
and provided that they have not been _asso- 
ciated with the international revolutionary 
activities of the Bolshevist régime. 

The American Government has interposed 
no objection to the financing incidental to 
ordinary current commercial intercourse 
between the two countries, and does not 
object to banking arrangements necessary 
to finance contracts for the sale of Amer- 
ican goods on long-term credits, provided 
the financing does not involve the sale of 
securities to the public. The American 
Government, however, views with disfavor 
the flotation of a loan in the United States 
or the employment of American credit for 
the people making an advance to a régime 
which has repudiated the obligations of 
Russia to the United States and its citizens 


and confiscated the property of American 
citizens in Russia. 


With this extended and explicit declara- 
tion of policy, Secretary Kellogg left it un- 
mistakably clear that the present Adminis- 
tration in the United States would not es- 
tablish diplomatic relationships with the 
Government of the Bolshevists in Russia. 
He urged the Russian people to believe that 
the United States Government wished to 
see them regain their position among the 
nations of the world and restore their old 
friendship with the American people. But 
their Bolshevist exploiters were to realize 
that the United States Government was con- 
cerned with more than commercial claims 
and financial debts. The Bolshevists must 
give convincing evidence that they have 
abandoned subversive practices. 


while both were anchored off Falmouth, 
England, on the “high seas” outside the 
jurisdiction of any country. The transfer 
was made presumably from fear that the 
French authorities would endeavor to im- 
pound the gold in behalf of the Bank of 
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France when the Dresden touched at Cher- 
bourg on the following day. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Government, 
having received no reply to its inquiry of 
the French Government as to the purposes 
of its official representations to the United 
States Government regard.  e gold and 
the suit of the Bank of Fra i an Amer- 
ican court, had issued a si. -ment of the 
case through the State Bank of the Soviet 
Union. Inasmuch as the suit of the Bank 
of France, if brought to tria.,-is likely to 
attain considerable importance in Russo- 
American relations and to involve the ques- 
tion of recognition of the Sv-i-t Govern- 
ment, it is fitting to present ° ~tatement 
of the Soviet State Bank at su... .ength. 

According to its statement, the Soviet 
Bank, wishing to avoid legal uncertainties, 
had hesitated to maintain more than a 
minimum of funds in the United States 
for financing trade between the two coun- 
tries until assurance had been received, 
both from private sources and from the 
American Government that no restrictions 
would be imposed to hamper business rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. Then, reassured, 
the Soviet Bank decided to increase its 
funds in America and_ shipped _ the 


$5,000,000 of bar gold to its American 


agents, the Chase National Bank and the 
Equitable Trust Company. The Soviet 
Bank presumed that the embargo of 1920 
against gold of Russian origin was con- 
sidered obsolete in the United States; that, 
in fact, it was a mere formality which 
would be removed, since both President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg had made 
public statements which seemed to indi- 
cate that they regarded the shipment of 
gold as simply a commercial transaction 
with no political significance. 

To the surprise of the Soviet Bank, how- 
ever, the United States Treasury raised the 
question of the embargo of 1920 and in- 
formed the New York banks which were 
to receive the gold that they themselves 
must show ownership of the gold before it 
would be admitted to the Assay Office. 
The Soviet Bank ascribed this action by 
the United States Treasury to the official 
step taken by the French Ambassador, M. 
Claudel, in asking whether the embargo of 
1920 was still in force and declaring that 
the Bank of France intended to affirm its 
title to the gold. In the suit which the 
Bank of France then filed in the Federal 
court, it was claimed that the gold shipped 
to the Chase National Bank and the 
Equitable Trust Company was the identical 
gold metal which the Bank of France had 
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entrusted to the State Bank of the Rus- 
sian Empire in 1915-1917. But realizing 
immediately that the Soviet Bank might 
easily prove—as it asserted—that the gold 
was actually mined, smelted and assayed 
between 1925 and 1927 and, therefore, 
could not be the identical gold, the attor- 
neys for the Bank of France changed their 
plan of argument and indicated that they 
would present to the court the reasoning 
that gold, like oil, grain and similar com- 
modities, was distinguishable by weight 
and measure; and in consequence, for pur- 
poses of recovery in law, equal quantities 
were interchangeable and identical quan- 
tities were not requisite. 

Anticipating this argument, the Soviet 
Bank called attention to the fact that the 
analogy of oil would be peculiar for the 
attorneys of the Bank of France to make 
in view of the fact that the French Gov- 
ernment had purchased and was still pur- 
chasing oil from Soviet Russia without 
raising such questions as the recovery in 
law of interchangeable quantities. But the 
Soviet statement put the most stress upon 
the facts that the State Bank of the Soviet 
Union had not succeeded the former Im- 
perial State Bank to which the Bank of 
France alleged that it had entrusted its 
gold; that the Soviet State Bank did not 
receive possession of any of the Imperial 
Bank’s assets, its books, its records, or any 
of the private funds or properties in its 
keeping. The statement continues: 


The State Bank of the U. S. S. R. was 
founded in October, 1921, after a period of 
nearly two years during which not a single 
bank existed in Soviet Russia. Its capital 
then consisted of two trillion highly depre- 
ciated Soviet paper rubles. Whatever re- 
sources it now possesses it acquired in the 
course of its operations, and it is there- 
fore responsible only for the obligations it 
assumed during its own existence. Further- 
more, it is juridically an independent cor- 
poration, not coincident with the Govern- 
ment nor with the State Treasury and, 
therefore, is not responsible for the latter’s 
debts or obligations. 

The gold holdings of the State Bank of 
the U. S. S. R. were acquired in the course 
of its banking operations from its foreign 
trade transactions and by purchase in the 
private market and from the corporations 
engaged in gold mining. 

The Bank of France declares that it has 
repeatedly demanded the return of the gold 
it claims it deposited with the former Im- 
perial Bank. As a matter of fact, the State 
Bank of the U. S. S. R. has never received 
any such demand, either from the Bank of 
France or from anybody else, and inquiries 
instituted reveal that no such demand has 
been made to any government institution of 
the Soviet Union either through diplomatic 
or any other channels. 

As a matter of fact, the claim of the 
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THE RUSSIAN TROUBLE-MAKER IN 
JAPAN 


‘“‘Halt! Where have you come from?”’ 

“From the— the— Disarmament Confer- 
ence.’’ 

—De Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


Bank of France that it acquired gold in the 
private market in Russia during the war is 
attended by some mystery. Russian bank- 
ing and financial experts familiar with 
financial conditions of war-time Russia and 
the financial relations between the Allies, 
recently questioned on this point, assert 
positively that no such private purchases 
were possible; that if the Bank of France 
acquired gold it could have been solely on 
the basis of special financial agreements 
with the Russian Government, and the ex- 
istence of such agreements is unknown. In 
any case they would constitute those spe- 
cific claims which by mutual agreement be- 
tween the Soviet and French Governments 
are to be settled by diplomatic negotiations. 

The Governments of the U. 8. S. R. and 
the French Republic agreed to recognize 
each other by an exchange of declarations 
made in 1924. In these declarations it was 
expressly stipulated that mutual claims be- 
tween the nationals and Governments of the 
two States antedating and arising out of 
the revolution should be settled by diplo- 
matic negotiations which were to follow the 
act of recognition; that settlement of all 
accounts between the two States should ac- 
cordingly be deferred and that, meanwhile, 
all measures would be taken for the pro- 
tection of Russian interests in France. A 
Franco-Soviet conference was thereupon 
summoned to discuss all mutual claims and 
settlements in connection with legal rela- 
tions which existed before the revolution. 
This conference has drawn up an agenda 
which prescribes precedence to all claims 
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not arising out of war-time relations, war- 
time claims being assigned last place in dis- 
cussion. 

These negotiations are still proceeding. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the agreement to 
settle all pre-revolutionary claims by diplo- 
matic negotiations, and although the French 
Government has guaranteed the safety of 
Russian interests in France pending such 
settlement, the Bank of France has seen fit 
to bring one such claim into the Ameriqan 
courts, in a foreign jurisdiction, where, 
moreover, the Soviet Government is not 
recognized and where, therefore, neither the 
Soviet Government nor Soviet institutions 
have any legal status before the courts and 
are, accordingly, not in a position to defend 
their interests. 

It is furthermore significant that while 
Russia during the past few years has 
shipped go:d to the value of hundreds of 
millions of dollars to European countries, 
no attempt has been made by the Bank of 
France to bring similar action in Europe. 


When questioned on March 81 by an 
American correspondent in Berlin, Felix 
Deutsch, head of the German General Elec- 
tric Company, whose engineers were ar- 
rested for alleged participation in the “tech- 
nicans’ plot” in the Donets coal region, de- 
clared that the whole affair ought to re- 
sult in “the sabotage of that sinister and 
irresponsible organism, the OGPU.” He 
hoped that the crisis over this affair would 
give Chicherin, Stalin and other Soviet 
leaders the power, which they did not yet 
seem to possess, to break the tyranny of the 
Soviet secret police, which seemed to him 
primarily responsible for the difficulties of 
those foreign experts who were endeavor- 
ing to help with the development of the 
Soviet industries. But Stalin seems to have 
taken quite another view of the Donets af- 
fair. According to the report on April 18 
of his speech before the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party, he described 
that episode as the economic intervention 
of bourgeois technicians backed by foreign 
capitalists, a “new -foreign intervention” 
comparable to the military intervention of 
1918-1920. Stalin was reported to have 
commented as follows: 

In view of these facts, there are only 
two possibilities. Either we pursue our 
revolutionary policy in organizing the pro- 
letarians suppressed in all countries around 
the working class of the Soviet Union—in 
this case international capital will attempt 
to prevent our promotion by all means—or 
we abandon our revolutionary policy and 
make a number of concessions to interna- 
tional capital. In the latter case interna- 
tional capital possibly would be willing to 
assist us to degenerate our Socialist State 
into a bourgeois republic. But, since we 
cannot make concessions in principle with- 
out abandoning ourselves, we must be pre- 


pared for international capital continuing 
to wrong us in all ways. 








The publication on May 11 of the names 
and pleas of the fifty-three persons ac- 
cused in the Don Basin “technicians’ plot” 
marked the final instalment of the 250,- 
000-word drama of accusation in the Rus- 


sian periodical Economic Life. To the 
charge of economic counter-revolution— 
the maximum penalty for which is death— 
twenty pleaded guilty, ten admitted partial 
guilt and the remainder, including three 
Germans, pleaded not guilty. Correspon- 
dents stated that the accusation had set 
forth a stronger case than expected, par- 
ticularly in regard to the existence of an 
active, formal organization of disloyal tech- 
nicians on Soviet soil in relation to French, 
Polish and Belgian leagues of former pro- 
prietors abroad. Serious charges against 
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German firms include payment of bribes 
to Soviet experts to accept defective or 
unsuitable machinery. Herr Bleiman, the 
acting chief official of the Russian de- 
partment, was charged with “conveying 
large sums of money from the French 
league of former proprietors to representa- 
tives of the sabotage organizations here.” 
Abundant testimony was cited to show that 
the economic espionage code had been vio- 
lated by transmission of reports about the 
status of former mines and factories to 
former owners abroad. The trial was fixed 
for May 15 in the great hall of the former 
Nobles Club. 

General Wrangel, who led the last coun- 
ter-revolutionary army against the Bolshe- 
vists, died in Brussels on April 25. 


Steps Toward a Syrian Constituent Assembly 
By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; CURRENT HIsTory ASSOCIATE 


which is strikingly in contrast with 

the tradition of Gallic impetuosity, M. 
Ponsot, French High Commissioner for 
Syria, has taken steps preparatory to the 
election of a Constituent Assembly, upon 
terms which, though somewhat restrained, 
nevertheless promise a measurable degree 
of progress toward self-government. 

Three years ago [July, 1925], certain 
of the Syrians revolted against French con- 
trol and endeavored to establish indepen- 
dence. Their action provoked the manda- 
tory power to extensive military effort 
which finally put down the revolt. Whether 
the whole episode retarded or furthered the 
ultimate progress of the country, is a matter 
for debate. A brief review of the outbreak 
and its repression will throw light on recent 
happenings. 

The recognition by the French that the 
majority of the Syrians came unwillingly 
under their control was evidenced by the 
fact that for six years they sent as High 
Commissioners military men. Generals Gou- 
raud and Weygand maintained peace on the 
whole, but General Sarrail and his subor- 
dinates offended the Druses to the point 
where they rebelled in July, 1925. Other 
dissatisfied elements joined them. In Octo- 
ber the Mandatory Power saw fit to bom- 
bard the famous old city of Damascus. At 


Po wsien ie str with a deliberation 


the end of the year, the French forces in 
Syria having been strengthened greatly, 
and the revolt partly subdued, a civilian 
High Commissioner was appointed, M. de 
Jouvenel. Fighting continued through most 
of the year 1926. Jouvenel’s policy of re- 
fusing negotiation except on practically im- 
possible conditions caused his supercession 
in October by the present High Commis- 
sioner, M. Ponsot. By a combination of 
continued show of force, with readiness to 
accept submission and the promise of im- 
proved conditions, M. Ponsot restored order 
in the whole area by the end of 1927. The 
time was then at hand for a somewhat be- 
lated carrying out of his promises of larger 
autonomy. 

M. de Jouvenel in April of 1926 had ap- 
pointed Ahmed Namy Bey as head of the 
Syrian State, a special position which would 
be of assistance in conciliation, for which 
his Turkish-trained Syrian, son-in-law of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II, appeared especially 
well fitted. At the beginning of 1928 the 
French authorities seem to have decided 
that Ahmed Namy Bey was not sufficiently 
popular, and was too closely associated with 
measures of repression, to preside accepta- 
bly over a new departure. 

On Feb. 11, 1928, the head of the govern- 
ment presented a letter of resignation, in 
which he said that his main task had been 
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“to dissipate the grievous misunderstanding 
which weighed upon the relations between 
Syria and France, to re-establish order in 
‘the country and the towns, to lead mad 
spirits back to reason, to hasten the coming 
of the time when proofs of liberalism in 
the French Government might respond to 
proofs of political maturity in the Syrian 
population. * * * I judge that new cares 
demand new men and that a Government 
which has held power through two years 
* * * does not perhaps appear to certain 
minds fully qualified to preside with entire 
impartiality over electoral operations.” In 
his reply the High Commissioner said: 
“You leave peace and returning prosperity 
where you found insurrection, mourning 
and ruins, * * * You have caused all minds 
sincerely anxious about the national future 
to understand that there is no way except 
the legal one, of collaboration with the Man- 
datory Power, for the useful employment of 
their patriotic zeal.” It is of course possi- 
ble to see in the last words quoted a long 
postponement of the date when Syria will 
be considered by the French as “able to 
stand alone.” 

On Feb. 17 Sheikh Tajeddin, the Chief 
Judge of Damascus, became the head of a 
provisional government. The High Com- 
missioner issued a proclamation at this 
time, in which he announced that general 
elections would be held soon, according to 
forms established by legislation in force, 
with the abolition of all restrictions upon 
legal liberties. “The Assembly issuing from 
these elections will give to Syria its defini- 
tive Constitution. It will work in full in- 
dependence within the frame traced by 
international agreements and the acts for 
which the Mandatory Power, itself bound 
by its engagements, is responsible to the 
League of Nations.” It is possible to dis- 
cern in this statement a new definition of 
independence, similar to that used by Eng- 
land in Egypt, with, however, much more 
extensive limitations. The Syrian Assembly 
will obtain results with great difficulty, 
unless the French authorities show excep- 
tional forbearance. The new Prime Minister 
issued a declaration on the same day, whose 
terms contained a considerable assertion of 
self-determining rights: 

The Provisional Government of the Syrian 
State * * * convinced that the exercise of 
the mandate provided by the covenant 
and made precise by the declaration of the 
Council of the League of Nations, implies 
for the Mandatory Power and Syria recipro- 
cal obligations and rights; proclaims its 


decision to follow a positive policy, hostile 
to vain and irritating polemics, and to have 
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in view only such political material and 
moral progress as will lead the nation by 
the shortest road to govern itself. 


Sheikh Tajeddin mentioned three conidi- 
tions in order to arrive as rapidly as pos- 
sible at a regular Government: That the 
elections should be held as soon as possible, 
that they should be perfectly free, and that 
the Constituent Assembly should discuss 
and vote freely a Constitution “which it 
will be for the Government to promulgate 
in accord with the Mandatory Power.” The 
Sheikh declared himself against narrow 
separatism among the Syrian States. He 
expressed the opinion strongly 
that the so desirable collaboration between 
France and Syria, which alone can assure 
the admission of the latter to the League 
of Nations, can be truly harmonious and 
fruitful only from the time when the rela- 
tions of the two States shall be regulated 
by a treaty, a treaty which should be sub- 
mitted to the agreement of the Syrian Par- 
liament and which should make precise the 
scope and limit the duration of the recipro- 
cal obligation resulting from the Act of 
Mandate. It should furthermore be un- 
derstood that the clauses of this contract 
will be periodically revisable, and will be 
adapted at each revision to the measure of 
progress accomplished until such time as 


Syria has reached the full exercise of her 
independence and her sovereignty. 


At the same time the High Commissioner 
announced the abolition of preliminary cen- 
sorship upon the Press in Syria, which 
henceforth came under other laws of 1924 
and 1925. Martial law was abrogated in the 
town and district of Damascus, beginning 
Dec. 17, 1928, and amnesty was proclaimed 
for those guilty of certain offenses connect- 
ed with the disturbed conditions of the last 
few years. The amnesty was subject to 
limitations, however, and a considerable list 
was published of names of persons who 
were not amnestied. 

Sheikh Tajeddin sent a telegram to M. 
Briand, in which he said: “I hope to be 
able, with may collaborators, to tighten the 
bonds of friendship and of good understand- 
ing between my country and France and to 
conciliate the aspirations of the Syrian Na- 
tion and the interests of the Mandatory 
Power.” The French Foreign Minister re- 
plied: “On the eve of an electoral consul- 
tation on which the future of Syria depends, 
the Government of the Republic congratu- 
lates itself sincerely on the formation of 
the Government over which you preside, 
and has confidence that it will prepare, in 
full accord with the High Commissioner, 
as well as in harmony with the wishes of 
the population, the definitive organization 
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‘of the State, for tightening the bonds which 


exist so happily between Syria and the 
Mandatory Power.” 

These words will bear careful study. It 
is evident that M. Briand expects all action 
of the Syrian Constituent Assembly to be 
approved by the High Commissioner, and 
considers the new Syrian organization to 
have as its chief object the tightening of 
the bonds between Syria and France. 

Sheikh Tajeddin made a tour of Syria, 
and is reported to have been received en- 
thusiastically in many localities. A con- 
gress of Nationalists was held in Damascus. 
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Whereas the old electoral law took account 
of religious differences, the Nationalists in- 
sist that a system of districts should be 


created. Many of them favor boycotting 
the elections and ignoring the Assembly 
that may result from them. 

When Sheikh Tajeddin visited the Presi- 
dent of the Lebanon, he was required to be 
escorted by M. Solomiac, representative of 
the High Commissioner. Bitter feelings 
were thereby aroused in both the Lebanon 
and Syria, because of the assumption that 
these two kindred regions are now stran- 
gers to each other. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE NEAR EAST 


URKEY—The Bulgarian Parliament 

ratified recently the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between Bulgaria 
and Turkey which was signed at Angora 
on Feb. 12. Since 1926 the commercial re- 
lations of the two countries have been gov- 
erned by a provisional agreement, con- 
tinued for six months at a time. The new 
treaty contains a “most favored nation” 
clause and provides liberally for mutual 
commercial concessions. 

Discussions continued looking toward a 
treaty of non-aggression between Italy and 
Turkey, as well as toward a compact which 
might liquidate difficulties between Greece 
and Turkey. Both settlements of matters 
of political friction were expected to be 
followed by a practical improvement in 
commercial relations. 

Late in February the Grand National 
Assembly voted a new law on mobilization. 
If war breaks out or if the internal situa- 
tion demands it, the Council of Ministers 
may decree mobilization, with notice to the 
General Staff or on its proposal. The de- 
cree needs also the approval of the Presi- 
dent. This law proceeds in the direction of 
the separation of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive powers. 

During the month of Ramazan the Gov- 
ernment took precautions that preachers in 
the mosques should not act contrary to 
public policy. Only those religious men 
were allowed to preach who had received 
government approval. They were forbid- 
den to discuss political matters. The sub- 
jects of sermons, and even the words them- 
selves to some extent, have been suggested. 
It was provided that Moslems might or 
might not obey the religious rules which 
prescribe fasting from both food and drink 
between sunrise and sunset. The Govern- 


ment expects its employes to keep ordinary 
office hours. 

Ishan Bey, ex-Minister of Marine, was 
adjudged guilty of misconduct in regard 
to the contract for repairs to the Yawuz 
(formerly the Goeben), and was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. 

Seven Turks were arrested at Brusa 
about the middle of April on the charge of 
organizing a plot to restore the Caliphate 
and the Sultanate. Two of the men ar- 
rested were religious leaders and two were 
municipal officers. 

Trials of the three American teachers 
at Brusa for violation of the rules against 
religious propaganda, which were con- 
tinued in April, included opinions that si- 
lent grace before meals constitutes a re- 
ligious exercise and objections because 
teachers wore their best clothing on Sun- 
day and allowed work to be done on Fri- 
day. Certain textbooks, containing quo- 
tations from the Bible and Silas Marner 
were examined as containing religious 
propaganda. 

Miss Sanderson, in her own defense, ad- 
mitted that she discussed the New Testa- 
ment with two girl students after school 
hours: “When they came, I answered their 
questions. Often it was when we were out 
on a walk, or in our house. It was all a 
personal thing with me and not in the 
name of the school. I, myself, and the 
group to which I belong have none but the 
most idealistic purpose in being here. . . 
I have done nothing against the Turkish 
religion or nationalism.” Miss Day said: 
“T have never taught religious music or al- 
lowed religious discussions during classes. 
We have always been careful to obey Turk- 
ish law and make girls better Turkish 
citizens.” 

At the end of the month the three Amer- 
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ican ladies were each found guilty, fined 
three Turkish pounds ($13.20), and sen- 
tenced to three days’ imprisonment, which, 
however, they might serve by remaining 
in their own school building without guard. 
They appealed the case to a higher court. 

The earthquakes which have been visit- 
ing the Near East struck Smyrna heavily 
on the last day of March. It is reported 
that sixty-eight persons were killed and 
that thousands were rendered homeless. A 
large majority of the buildings of Smyrna 
were damaged or destroyed, including those 
of the American International College. 
Many of the new structures built since the 
fire of 1922 were destroyed. A dangerous 
landslide was reported at the same time, 
blocking the road between Trebizond and 
Erzerum. 


a ee relations continued 
throughout the month of April. On 
April 3 the Prime Minister, Mustapha Pasha 
Nahas, announced to the press that his 
Government had replied to the British mem- 
orandum of March 7 because of the claim 
of the British Government to intervene in 
the legislative and administrative affairs 
of the country so far as to destroy the in- 
dependence and the Constitution of Egypt. 
Egypt felt it to be her duty to affirm her 
solicitude toward safeguarding her rights, 
while at the same time maintaining intact 
friendly relations with Britain. At another 
time the Premier said that Egypt was very 
desirous of coming to an understanding 
with Britain. Egypt was not and had never 
been a part of the British Empire. British 
interests were not all incompatible with the 
complete independence of Egypt. That 
country was capable of defending the Suez 
Canal by its own forces, supplemented in 
case of need by the British fleet. 

The text of the Egyptian note, which 
was transmitted on March 30, was pub- 
lished at the same time as a reply on April 
5 from the British Government. Nahas 
Pasha declared that the British memoran- 
dum of March 4 showed an attitude unac- 
ceptable to Egypt, which could not give to 
an intervening State the right of control 
over its acts. The principle of intervention 
would involve the veritable abdication of 
the Egyptian Government. Egypt was 
ready and able to maintain the security 
and tranquillity of British subjects and 
other foreigners in Egypt. 

The British reply consisted mainly of a 
reiteration of the points reserved in the 
declaration of 1922, with a reassertion of 
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the statement that Britain would regard 
the interference of another Power in 
Egyptian affairs as an unfriendly act. 
Britain had supposed that the treaty would 
settle the reserved points. Since Egypt re- 
fused the treaty, those points “remain re- 
served to the absolute discretion of his 
Majesty’s Government. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment exercises its independent authority 
subject to satisfying his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on these matters.” 

This exchange of notes produced serious 
tension. The British Government regarded 
the Egyptian position as defiant, and pre- 
pared to take strong naval action in case 
the Egyptians should proceed with the bills 
objected to by Lord Lloyd. Five warships 
were ordered to Egyptian waters. On 
April 29 a new note was sent from London 
in the character of an ultimatum. Inas- 
much as the Egyptian Parliament had con- 
tinued to discuss the so-called Assemblies 
bill, Egypt was sternly warned of serious 
consequences, unless by 7 P. M. on May 2 
Britain should receive a “categorical assur- 
ance in writing that the measure will not 
be proceeded with.” 

The Egyptian Senate and Cabinet held 
meetings, after which Nahas Pasha made 
reply. The right of Britain to intervene in 
Egyptian legislation was denied. “No Con- 
stitutional Government has the power to 
violate the constitutional principle of divi- 
sion of powers by withdrawing a bill ap- 
proved by both Chambers of the Govern- 
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ment, and of which the Senate has now 
to examine only one paragraph.” But the 
Egyptian Government had requested the 
Senate to postpone completing the examina- 
tion of the bill until the next session, which 
will open in November. 

The British Government replied promptly, 
expressing satisfaction with the decision not 
to proceed with the Assemblies bill, but 
“they regard certain provisions of this bill 
as calculated seriously to weaken the hands 
of the administrative authorities responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of order and the 
protection of foreign lives and property. 
If, therefore, the measure were to be re- 
vived, or other measures were introduced 
which in their view presented similarly 
dangerous features, this Government would 
again be obliged to intervene, as in the 
present instance, to prevent their enact- 
ment.” The note ended with a statement 
that the declaration of 1922 “embodies the 
conditions subject to which independence 
was accorded to Egypt and this Government 
will not permit it to be either modified or 
disregarded.” 

The last quotation reminds one of an 
earlier English statement to the effect that 
a new definition of independence would 


have to be drawn up to include that variety 
which could be awarded by another Power 


subject to conditions. On the whole, the 
Egyptians were relieved upon receipt of 
the British note, because they had feared 
the possibility of strong-armed action, 
based upon their failure to submit squarely 
to the British request. 

The strength of the cotton market has 
been in satisfactory contrast to conditions 
during the last two or three years. This is 
due largely to the expectation that the crop 
in the Sudan would be short and to the 
fact that the levels of water in the Nile are 
unusually low. A considerable amount of 
maize has been exported. 


RANS-JORDANIA — The treaty be- 

tween Great Britain and Trans-Jor- 
dania, which was signed on Feb. 28, has been 
made public, though it has not yet been rati- 
fied. It provides that a British resident shall 
act on behalf of the High Commissioner 
and that the foreign relations of Trans- 
Jordania shall be conducted through these 
two Englishmen. In addition to the ordinary 
expenses of civil government and adminis- 
tration, the salaries and expenses of the 
British Resident and his staff will be borne 
by Trans-Jordania. The Amir will exercise 
the powers of the English King as Manda- 
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tory for Palestine in the Trans-Jordan 
area under an organic law and amendments 
made with British approval. No official 
of other than Trans-Jordan nationality shall 
be appointed without English approval. The 
Amir will keep the English Government in- 
formed regarding all international and 
financial matters and will not alter control 
of the public finances without the Amir’s 
consent. He will ask approval of various 
kinds of laws, such as those concerning the 
budget, currency, the succession and amend- 
ments to the organic law. There will be no 
customs barrier between Palestine and 
Trans-Jordania. A portion of the customs 
duties of Palestine will be assigned to 
Trans-Jordania. The Amir will heed pro- 
posals of Britain for safeguarding the in- 
terests of foreigners. England may maintain 
armed forces in Trans-Jordania and may 
raise, organize and control local armed 
forces. Trans-Jordania will pay a part of 
the costs of keeping British troops in Trans- 
Jordania. The British Government will 
grant or lend money as long as the revenues 
of Trans-Jordania are less than the ex- 
penses. The Amir will proclaim martial 
law when and where requested by Britain, 
to be administered by English officers. The 
Amir will heed British advice as regards 
concessions, the exploitation of natural re- 
sources, the construction and operation of 
railways and the raising of loans. The 
agreement comes into force when ratified. 
Provision is made for its amendment, but 
none for its termination. 

The Palestinian Arabic press is reported 
to have attacked the terms of the treaty 
and to have recommended to the people of 
Trans-Jordania to refuse to ratify it. British 
opinion also criticizes the length of time 
during which the document was in prepara- 
tion, and the absence of reality from the 
State thus set up. Trans-Jordania is clearly 
an artificial creation, a “buffer” between 
Palestine and the desert Arabs. Its exis- 
tence separate from Palestine excludes it 
from the scope of Zionism. 


ALESTINE—The tourist season whicl 
came to an end in April was an ex: 
ceptionally busy one. Many large parties 
came on great ships and rushed rapidly 
about for two or three days. Many smaller 
groups took more time to see the Promised 
Land. Good roads and automobiles have 
made many sites so rapidly accessible that 
even the short-time visitors are able to see 
much of the country. 
Imports during 1927 amounted to $33,- 








000,000, which is a slight decrease from 
1926 and a falling off of one-sixth from the 
figures for 1925. Exports reached a total 
of $11,000,000, as against seven and one- 
half to eight million dollars in previous 
years. The principal increase in the exports 
was in Jaffa oranges, edible oils, cigarettes 
and soap. 


RABIA—A _ conference was held at 

Jedda late in April between King Ibn 
Saud and Sir Gilbert Clayton. Mr. Corn- 
wallis, British Advisor to the Iraqi Min- 
ister of the Interior, was also present. 

An agreement had been reached in prin- 
ciple between emissaries of King Ibn Saud 
and Iman Yahya of the Yemen, which when 
formulated was expected to settle all out- 
standing questions between the two sover- 
eigns. 

Ibn Saud is reported to have requested 
the Swiss Government to provide specialists 
to assist in the postal, telegraph, wireless 
telegraph, customs and quarantine services. 
The King also expected to send _ to 
Switzerland a committee of Hedjazian em- 
ployes to study the organization of various 
departments of the administration. Some 
time ago he sent a committee of postal tele- 
graph employes to study practices in Pal- 
estine. Fourteen young men were sent to 
study in Egypt, and the sons of the Shereef 
of the Hedjaz were sent to study in Ger- 
many. 

Sheikh Hafiz Wahbah, Councilor of Ibn 
Saud, in discussing the Mahmal, or Holy 
Carpet, said that he recognized the im- 
portance that the Egyptians had attributed 
to it, but that this importance did not ex- 
tend beyond the Egyptian frontiers. The 
Mahmal was no longer considered a symbol 
of pilgrimage. The Wahabis considered it 
as an innovation peculiar to Egypt and con- 
trary to religion. If it should be admitted, 
a military escort could not accompany it. 
The Hedjazian Government would take care 
of public security. 

On Feb. 24 a squadron of British air- 
planes from Aden flew over Qatabah and 
are said to have dropped fifty-eight bombs. 
It is said upon Arab authority that 140 per- 
sons were killed, including men, women and 
children. The bombardment followed a de- 
mand which allowed forty-eight hours for 
the surrender of two sheikhs who were 
under British protection. 


ee Minister of Public Works, 
Amir Lashkar Abdollah Khan Tah- 
maspi, was killed in Luristan in a skirmish 
with the Lures about the first of April. 
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Upon receiving this news the National As- 
sembly adjourned, and the Shah went in 
person to punish the guilty. For the time 
of his absence he requested the Parliament 
to recognize his young son as Regent. 

Further information came to hand as 
regards the action of the Persian Govern- 
ment toward foreign schools. The institu- 
tions concerned include not only American 
and English missionary schools, but also 
schools controlled by communities native to 
Persia whose members are not orthodox 
Persians, such as Armenians, Jews, Syrians, 
Zoroastrians and devil worshipers. 

Last Autumn the Ministry of Education 
demanded that the Persian language should 
be taught in every school by a Moslem 
teacher, whose salary was to be paid by the 
Guvernment. This proposal was not new, 
but in November the native schools of this 
group were ordered to teach all subjects in 
Persian during the first six years, except 
the language and religion of the group. 
Furthermore, the missionary schools were 
ordered to teach the Koran and the Mohan- 
medan Religious Law. 

A conference was called at Teheran of 
the heads of the principal missionary 
schools in the country. The native groups 
also protested, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion resigned. The Memorial College, 
which has been ordered closed, has existed 
at Tabriz for forty-eight years. Out of 
400 students about 300 are orthodox Per- 
sians. For the present the Persian Govern- 
ment is not pressing the demand for the 
teaching of the Koran and Islam. 

On May 10 the British Minister to Tehe- 
ran and the Persian Acting Foreign Minis- 
ter signed a treaty of amity regulating the 
chief points at issue between their respec- 
tive countries. The new treaty recognized 
Persia’s tariff autonomy and paved the way 
for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce 
and navigation. Facilities for the flight of 
Imperial Airways airplanes over Persian 
territory were granted under certain condi- 
tions by Persia, while on the British side it 
was agreed that British subjects should be 
amenable to the Persian police courts, 
though fines only could be imposed. 


FGHANISTAN—The Ameer Amanul- 

lah, with his Queen, Shah Khanum, 
and his children have had a wonderful time 
visiting the great capitals of Europe. This 
royal family hit upon a time of compara- 
tive quiet when their appearance sufficed 
to create a sensation. The chief personages 
of little and great countries, including Italy, 
France, England, Germany and Russia, all 
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went to great pains to open the eyes of this 
monarch of a small but proud and fierce 
Oriental State to the splendors of the West- 
ern world. The Ameer declined all sugges- 
tions that he sign up for purchases and con- 
cessions of large scope, stating that such 
matters would receive a careful study. He 
placed small orders and made moderate pur- 
chases in each country. In Berlin, the Ameer 
had his tonsils removed. He showed his 
gratitude for the successful operation in a 
truly royal fashion. He gave a free clinic 
and a set of operation lamps to the insti- 
tution and established a fund by which the 
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bed in which he lay is to be used gratui- 
tously by poor patients for ten years. He 
gave generous presents to all who served 
him, the lowest amount being $100. The 
Queen appeared unveiled, thus showing an 
extraordinary amount of adaptation to 
Western custom on the part of a Moham- 
medan lady of high degree. 

Announcement was made early in May 
that an American group had obtained from 
Ameer Amanullah, while in Paris in Febru- 
ary, an exclusive concession for the exploita- 
tion of minerals, oils and other resources 
in Afghanistan. 


Chinese-Japanese Clash in Shantung, 


By HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIstTorY ASSOCIATE 


the renewed dispatch of troops to 
Shantung Province by Japan, a re- 
sentment which had been smoldering for 


Te fire of Chinese resentment against 


several weeks, burst into flame on May 3, 
when fighting broke out in Tsinan, capital 
city of Shantung and terminus of the 250- 
mile railway between that city and the im- 


portant port of Tsing-tao. The Chinese 
troops engaged belonged to the army of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, which had fought 
its way into the city in a series of engage- 
ments with Northern forces. The first re- 
ports as to the number of Japanese soldiers 
and civilians killed were not borne out by 
those of later date, which set the losses at 
ten killed and thirty-two wounded up to 
10 A. M. on May 4. Street fighting went 
on from 10:30 on May 3 to 7 P. M. on May 
4, No reliable statement of Chinese losses 
was available. 

The hostilities between Chinese and Jap- 
anese soldiers in practical effect nearly 
plunged the two nations into war. The 
ultimatum of General Fukuda, Japanese 
commander, demanding that the Chinese 
troops evacuate Tsinan-fu and move away 
twenty li (about seven miles) on all sides 
and that they stay away the same distance 
from the tracks of Tsing-tao-Tsinan-fu 
railroad, was rejected by General Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Nationalist Commander-in- 
Chief, who, when the time limit expired at 
4:30 A. M. on May 9, ordered an attack 
on the opposing troops. By 11 o’clock that 
day a battle was raging in the streets and 


the Japanese with their machine guns and 
other superior equipment were attempting 
to blast the Nationalists out of the city. 
Passengers on a refugee train which ar- 
rived in Tsing-tao that evening carrying 
five Americans, 200 Japanese and 300 
Chinese, reported the battle and details of 
their escape. It was reported from Tokio 
that hostilities ended on May 11, when the 
Japanese troops ceased firing at the re- 
quest of the Chamber of Commerce, which 
had undertaken to induce the Nationalists 
to leave. During the night the Chinese 
forces fled and the Japanese troops entered 
the walled city, where they held complete 
control at the time these pages went to 
press. The State Department authorized 
Ernest B. Price, American Consul at 
Tsinan-fu, who aided his countrymen to 
escape on the refugee train, to attempt 
mediation between the Japanese and the 
Chinese Nationalists who have been fight- 
ing there, or to take any steps which in 
his judgment seem necessary for a pacific 
settlement. Mr. Price, on May 5, reported 
that he had used his influence to avert 
bloodshed. In earlier dispatches he was 
credited with having materially assisted 
to bring about the cessation of hostilities. 
An interesting aspect of this clash be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese troops was 
the appeal of the Nanking Nationalist Gov- 
ernment to the League of Nations. The 
note, the text of which was made public on 
the evening of May 11, reviewed the hos- 
tilities of May 3, placing the blame on 
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Japan and urging that a meeting of the 
Council be called to deliberate on the situa- 
tion with a view to requiring Japan to 
withdraw from Shantung. 

The cause of the ciash was not clear. It 
appeared that at first the Japanese com- 
mander at Tsinan had attempted to pre- 
vent the incoming Nationalist troops from 
entering a quarter of the city inhabited 
chiefly by foreigners, though there is no 
foreign settlement or concession in the city. 
Subsequently he withdrew from this atti- 
tude, discontinuing the cordon about the 
foreign quarter and concentrating his 
troops, numbering 3,000, at the Japanese 
Consulate. Japanese reports declared that 
the Nationalist troops started looting Jap- 
anese property, that the Japanese soldiers 
warned them off, whereupon the National- 
ists fired upon the Japanese, provoking 
the latter to retaliate. Some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to General Chiang’s authority 
over the Nationalist soldiers, although he 
was present in the city when the firing 
started. However,*as the two sides were 
able to arrange a truce, it appeared that 
Chiang had brought the situation in his 
own army at least temporarily under 
control. 

Japan sent an additional 2,000 men from 
Tsing-tao, for whom the Nationalists made 
the going hard by cutting the railway line 
at several places. Heavy reinforcements 
were reported as under way to Shantung. 
Naval units were despatched also to 
Yangtze River points. Special concern was 
felt for the Japanese residents of Nanking, 
but no news indicated that the lives of 
civilian Japanese were being menaced. A 
large concentration of Japanese cruisers and 
destroyers took place in Tsing-tao harbor, 
while the airplane carrier Notoro, capacity 
forty planes, was ordered to prepare to 
leave for that port. No injury to Americans 
or other foreigners in Tsinan was antici- 
pated, since General Chiang had promised 
protection and had designated a special 
guard of Nationalist police for the Amer- 
ican Consulate. Most of the Amrican resi- 
dents of Tsinan had left for Tsing-tao be- 
fore the Nationalists entered the city. 

The Nationalist Government sent a pro- 
test to Premier Tanaka reminding him that 
two previous objections to the sending of 
Japanese troops to Shantung had been reg- 
istered at Tokio. The note declared that 
the Japanese troops had acted without 
provocation, that Chiang Kai-shek had 
ordered his troops not to enter the area re- 
served by the Japanese and had tried to 
reach an arrangement with the Japanese 
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officers that would prevent fighting. The 
note said further that the Chinese officers 
were insulted, and that no satisfactory 
settlement could be obtained. It charged 
that a group of Japanese soldiers murdered 
Tsai Kung-hsi, Shantung Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs, together with members of 
his staff, after cutting off Tsai’s nose and 
ears. 

That the Japanese intervention of last 
August, also in Shantung, had an in- 
portant relation to the cessation of the 
Nationalist advance and the resignation of 
Chiang Kai-shek was generally recognized 
by close observers of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. Since then Chiang had visited Japan 
and enjoyed a cordial reception there. It 
was also believed that General Feng Yu- 
hsiang had reached a more friendly basis 
with Japan. When, on April 19, the Jap- 
anese Cabinet ordered 5,000 troops to Shan- 
tung and sent three companies from Tien- 
tsin, it was apparent that Japan was con- 
tinuing to regard her interests as en- 
dangered by the Nationalist advance. She 
had sent only 4,000 men to Shantung in the 
Summer of 1927. Japanese interests include 
the mortgage on the railway line of yen 
40,000,000 ($20,000,000). More important, 
but less immediate, are her enormous in- 
vestments in Manchuria. The Japanese Cab- 
inet, however, placed the present interven- 
tion, as it did that of 1927, upon the ground 
of the necessity of protecting life and prop- 
erty of Japanese nationals. 

The clash of forces at Tsinan occurred 
at a time when foreign sentiment, particu- 
larly American, was aroused over the mur- 
der of a missionary physician, Dr. W. F. 
Seymour, at Tsining, Shantung, presum- 
ably by soldiers of General Feng’s army, on 
April 16. Dr. Seymour, who was superin- 
tendent of the hospital maintained at Tsi- 
ning by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, had been in China since 1893. He 
was reported to have attempted to prevent 
a band of soldiers from entering a women’s 
or girl’s school on the mission premises. The 
fact that the soldiers did not molest other 
foreigners in the mission was thought by 
John V. A. MacMurray, American Minister 
at Peking, to indicate that their hasty action 
was not due to any rabid feeling against the 
foreigners as such. Nevertheless, Americans 
in the Tsinan-fu consular district were ad- 
vised by the Minister to withdraw to Tien- 
tsin or Tsing-tao. The Thirty-ninth Amer- 
ican Destroyer Division and the Sixteenth 
Submarine Division were ordered to Chefoo. 
Recently a committee of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in northern Kiangsu protested to 
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the Nanking Government that fifty-four out 
of sixty-six buildings belonging to the mis- 
sion at seven stations were occupied either 
by troops or military agencies of that Gov- 
ernment, contrary to its promises of pro- 
tection to mission property. 

On April 27 the Episcopal National Coun- 
cil in the United States vofed to refuse fi- 
nancial assistance to any educational insti- 
tution in China using the ceremony to the 
memory of Sun Yat-sen, which consists of a 
few moments’ meditation and the repetition 
of the three principles laid down in his 
will. 

The renewal of hostilities by the Nation- 
alist armies, out of which the capture of 
Tsinan proceeded, began early in April, 
simultaneously with the reported arrival of 
some thirty-five Russian advisers and propa- 
ganda experts at the Kaifeng, Honan, base 
of General Feng Yu-hsiang, commander of 
the left wing forces. It was preceded by 
the extortion of many millions of dollars 
from the merchants of Shanghai and other 
areas under Nanking’s control. General 
Chiang Kai-shek, based on Hsuchow, on the 
Tientsin-Pukow line, was in close accord 
with General Feng Yu-hsiang at Kaifeng, 
while further to the west the Hankow lead- 
ers, Li Chung-jen and Cheng Chien, and 
the “Model Governor,” General Yen Hsi- 
shan of Shansi, could be regarded as allies. 
The combined Nationalists numbered 250,- 
000, exceeding the numbers upon whom the 
northern alliance, composed of Generals 
Chang Tso-lin, Chang Tsung-chang and Sun 
Chuan-fang could rely. 

In China victories are won sometimes in 
the field but more often through causing 
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defection in the opponent’s ranks by under- 
ground methods involving offers of more 
attractive conditions rendered tangible by a 
generous distribution of earnest money 
where it will do the most good. Thus large 
armies melt away like mist as an enemy 
approaches—if his advance negotiators 
have been sufficiently supplied with funds 
and discretion. In funds as well as in 
men the Nationalists have a much larger 
and richer area from which to draw than 
have the Peking Dictator and his allies. 
The latter, however, hold the advantage of 
the defensive position, of possession of 
whatever surplus the customs revenue may 
provide, and of the recognition of the 
Powers. Their armies are better equipped 
and supplied. Both groups suffer from the 
jealousies of their principal generals. 

Because Marshal Chang Tso-lin chose to 
place his own men across the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, leaving General Chang 
Tsung-chang to guard the easterly ap- 
proaches to the capital, the main drive of 
the combined forces of the Nationalist Gen- 
erals Chang and Feng was directed against . 
the latter, whom they regarded as the 
weaker opponent. On April 19, with re- 
ports of severe fighting current, Chiang 
claimed the capture of 30,000 prisoners, 
Feng claiming another 40,000. The North- 
ern troops deserted in large blocks to the 
Nationalists, according to reports, although 
led by the capable General Sun Chuan-fang. 
Apparently the Nationalists’ advance to 
Tsinan was strenously opposed after that 
date, but they entered the city on May 1. 
The advance was halted by the clash with 
the Japanese troops. 


OTHER EVENTS IN CHINA 


ON April 20 Mr. MacMurray, American 
Minister to China, telegraphed that as 
the Shantung famine was approaching the 
time of greatest distress it would be helpful 
if a fund not exceeding $500,000 might be 
made available immediately. At that time 
missionary reports estimated that half a 
million people were starving in Western 
Shantung. Thousands have died of starva- 
tion in recent months. The blame for the 
famine was placed upon the notoriously cor- 
rupt Military Governor, Chang Tsung- 
chang, who had systematically taxed the 
people to beggary, and upon the long con- 
tinuance of civil strife in the region of 
suffering. 

Varied reactions followed the publica- 
tion of the terms of the settlement of the 


Nanking case between the Governments of 
the United States and China. The Tokio 
press approved the settlement, while ex- 
pressing regret that Japan had not yet 
reached a basis of agreement. Certain of 
the Hongkong (British) papers called the 
settlement undignified, motivated by ex- 
pediency, a taking of terms previously de- 
clined by the British and the Japanese. In 
some way not clearly stated the coming 
elections in the United States were said to 
explain the agreement. In Chinese circles 
there was belief that the terms were toler- 
able. Interest appeared to centre in the 
general statement of policy in Mr. MacMur- 
ray’s last note, regarding which it was 
feared that the American Government had 
receded from its stand of January, 1927, by 
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substituting harder conditions for treaty re- 
vision than were laid down on the earlier 


date. In the earlier statement the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State said: 


The United States is now and has. been, 
ever since the negotiation of the Washing- 
ton Treaty, prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions with any Government of China or 
delegates who can represent or speak for 
China. * * * If China can agree upon the 
appointment of delegates representing the 
authorities or the people of the country 
we are prepared to negotiate. * * * 


The Chinese compared with this expres- 
sion of willingness to deal with “delegates 
representing the authorities or the people” 
of China the following paragraph from Mr. 
MacMurray’s last note: 


* * * The American Government looks 
forward to the hope that there may be 
developed an administration so far repre- 
sentative of the Chinese people and so far 
exercising real authority as to be capable 
of assuring the actual fulfillment in good 
faith of any obligations such as China 
would of necessity have for its part to un- 
dertake incidentally to the desired read- 
justment of treaty relations. 


However, to those who expressed the ap- 
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prehension that the United States had 
withdrawn from its attitude of willingness 
to negotiate with a joint delegation, the 
reply was made that when such a delega- 
tion had been chosen in China in February, 
1928, the American Government had de- 
clined to receive it. It seemed doubtful, 
however, that either of the last-mentioned 
moves had been made. In any case the 
MacMurray note was written for a situa- 
tion in which the development of Nation- 
alist jurisdiction rendered the likelihood of 
a new régime at Peking much greater than 
it had been fifteen months previously. 

After prolonged consideration the Chi- 
nese citizens of Shanghai’s International 
Settlement decided to accept the offer made 
in March, 1927, of three seats on the Mu- 
nicipal Council. The Chinese Councilors 
were elected by the Chinese Ratepayers 
Association on April 10 and were to be re- 
ceived as full members of the Council with 
all the immunities, rights and powers pos- 
sessed by foreign members. Six additional 
Chinese were appointed upon various Coun- 
cil committees. 


EVENTS IN JAPAN 


N official statement of the Secretariat 
of the Diet gave the Government Party, 
the Seiyukai, 221 members of the House of 
Representatives and the principal Opposi- 
tion Party, the Minseito, 217. When the 
Diet assembled in special session on April 
20 the Seiyukai elected its candidate for 
the speakership by the close margin of two 
votes. Seven members failed to vote. The 
vice speaker was chosen from a small mi- 
norityg group. The introduction of a reso- 
lution condemning the Home Minister, K. 
Suzuki, for interference with freedom of 
election, led to the resignation of that offi- 
cial, but did not affect the Premiership nor 
the Cabinet as a whole. A resolution was 
passed calling upon the Government to 
ameliorate the conditions of the peasantry 
and proletariat in order to check the devel- 
opment of social unrest and Communistic 
sentiment. The veteran Parliamentarian 
and party leader, Yukio Ozaki, and the 
newly chosen Liberal publicist, Yusuke 
Tsurumi, led the movement of protest. In 
order to prevent a vote of censure, the Pre- 
mier prorogued the House twice, on each 
occasion for periods of three days. 
The Government ordered the dissolution 
of three political groups: The Farmer-La- 





bor Party, the League of Proletariar 
Youth and the Labor Council, charging the 
propagation of communism. The former 
elected two members to the Diet in the 
general election just past. 

At Mukden, Manchuria, Japan was said 
to be attempting to prevent the Chinese 
from connecting the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way with the new Chinese line paralleling 
the South Manchuria and east of that road, 
called the Mukden-Hailung line. Friction 
also was reported over the fact that equip- 
ment from one of the Japanese-mortgaged 
lines had been transferred to the Hailung 
line. Rumors went so far as to suggest 
that the Japanese Minister in Peking had 
delivered an ultimatum to Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin demanding compliance with obliga- 
tions asserted to exist under prior treaties 
or contracts. 

A. Aoki, Japanese Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, declared at the Havana Immigration 
Conference that his country would raise no 
political questions during the conference. 
“The reason,” said he, “is simple—we are 
sending our emigrants only where they are 
welcome. At present they are welcome in 
Mexico and Brazil. There are only 3,000 
Japanese in Mexico.” 
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THROUGH A 
PORTHOLE 





JERUSALEM—Pilgrims of many faiths pouring through 
the Jaffa Gate, the Damascus Gate, to the Church of the 

| Holy Sepulchre, the Dome of the Rock, the Jews’ Wailing 
Place .. . Through narrow cobbled streets reverberate the 
sounds of auto horns and camel’s bells . . . A cloud of 
dust near the Mount of Olives reveals a shepherd, carry- 
ing a newborn lamb, followed by his flock,—an unforget- 
table picture on the 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE SUPREME 


on the specially chartered s. ss HOMERIC—“The Ship 
of Splendor.” Sailing from New York—January 26th, 
next. A peerless itinerary . . . one of the world’s leading, 
most modern, most luxurious steamers . . . the largest 
ship sailing to the Mediterranean. 


Let us send you full particulars 


THOS. COOK & SON 


| NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BALTIMORE WASHINGTON CHICAGO _ ST.LOUIS 
|| SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. TORONTO MONTREAL = VANCOUVER. 
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“(Q) HERE are you stopping?”’ is the 
inevitable question asked the visitor in 
New York ... To sojourn at The 
ROOSEVELT is a mark of social distinc- 
tion and bespeaks a preference for the 
finer things of life. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA 
1100 Rooms ~ Single or En Suite 


TRAVEL BUREAU with affiliations abroad 

DAY NURSERY for children of guests 

HEALTH INSTITUTE with plunge and 
therapeutic baths 


THE [ROOSEVELT 


NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
Underground passage to Grand Central and Subway 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG—Managing Director 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


anne 10-day stay in MOSCOW and LENIN- 
GRAD Free visas into Russia. Groups served 
by Official Travel Bureau, Soviet Govt. 


Cunard service. 
$450 and up 
July 9, Aquitania 
Via London, Helsingfors, Leningrad 
Return: MOSCOW, WARSAW, BERLIN, PARIS 


9-Week Educational Tour—$1,275 


Leave New York S. S. ‘‘Aquitania’’ July 9th, 
seeing Paris, Berlin, Riga—and then to Soviet 
Russia, spending five weeks visiting Central 
Russia, White Russia, Ukraine, Crimea, Caucasus, 
Volga District, under English-speaking guide, 
returning through Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, 
Limited to 25 persons. $1,275 complete. 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC., 69 5th Ave., N.Y.C, 


Complete 


July 6, Ca ronia 


it’s about a 


STELLA POLARIS 
NORWAY CRUISE 


write us for full information and details. 
Early booking advised. 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


52 Chambers St., New York. Tel. Worth 2723 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and Outdoor Wear—direct 
from makers. Samples free on stating shades desired, 
suit lengths by mail. NEWALL, 144 Stornaway, Scotland. 


TO AND FROM 
OUR READERS 


[The editor assumes no responsibility for un 
solicited manuscripts unless accompanied by 
return postage. Anonymous communications 
will be disregarded, but the names of corre. 
spondents will be withheld from publication 
upon request. ] 


A REJOINDER TO FATHER RYAN AND 
JUDGE SWEET 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Father John A. Ryan in his reply to my 
article in the March CURRENT HISTORY admits 
that the separation of Church and State has 
been condemned by Popes Pius IX, Leo XII 
and Pius X, and that this condemnation is 
“entirely binding upon the consciences of Cath- 
olics.” This is my whole position in a nutshell, 
and proves conclusively that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is officially against the Constitu- 
tion. He seeks to weaken the force of his ad- 
mission by saying that this condemnation of 
the separation doctrine does not apply to the 
United States. In his book. The State and the 
Church, he says it does not apply here, be- 
cause it would make trouble to enforce it, and 
because the Constitution positively provides for 
religious liberty. In other words, the Church 
allows religious liberty in America, not because 
it is right in principle, but because she is com- 
pelled to allow it by circumstances.. Union of 
Church and State is temporarily postponed 
here. He says: 

The reasons which justify this complete re 
ligious liberty fall under two heads: First, ra- 
tional expediency, inasmuch as the attempt te 
proscribe or hamper the peaceful activities of 
established religious groups would be produc- 
tive of more harm than good; second, the posi- 
tive provisions of religious liberty found in the 
Constitutions of most modern States. 


And then he adds: 


But constitutions can be changed, and non- 
Catholic sects may decline to such a point that 
the political proscription of them may become 
feasible and expedient. What protection would 
they then have against a Catholic State? The 
latter could logically tolerate only such re- 
ligious activities as were confined to the mem- 
bers of the dissenting group. It could not per- 
mit them to carry on general propaganda (that 
is, missionary work) nor accord their organiza- 
tion certain privileges that had formerly been 
extended to all religious corporations, for eX- 
ample, exemption from taxation. (Page 38.) 


This shows what the Catholic Church will do 
when it gets the power here. Father Ryan 
says this is “so remote in time and in proba- 
bility” that we have nothing to fear from it. 
Nevertheless, Leo XIII and other Popes have 
commanded all Catholics to seek to make all 
civil society Catholic. The election of a Catholic 
President would help toward this end. 
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Judge John A. Sweet of Maine in the May 
issue of CURRENT History says I throw my case 
away because I admit that many Catholics, 
ignorant of their Church’s teaching about the 
State, are loyal to the Constitution. But the 
distinction I make between the hierarchy and 
the laity is one made by all careful Protestant 
writers on this subject. The danger of having 
a Catholic President lies in the advantage that 
the Catholic political machine, with the aid of 
many of the faithful, would take of the in- 
creased prestige that would come to the Church 
F automatically through the election of a Cath- 
clic. It is not merely what such a President 
might do, but what the Church, ever alert to 
make America Catholic, would certainly do 
under his Presidency, that makes us unwilling 
to have such a:President. 

CHARLES HILLMAN FOUNTAIN. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


* * * 


INTOXICATION IN NEW YORK 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In the article by “Pussyfoot” Johnson in 
CuRRENT History for April he quoted statis- 
tics for the purpose of comparing a number 
of foreign cities with New York as to number 
| of arrests per ten thousand population for 
drunkenness. However, he did not call atten- 
tion to the fact that arrests for intoxication 
in New York had declined materially and 
steadily from 1910 to 191{ nor did he invite 
notice of the fact that never had there been 
so great a number of arrests on that charge 
in New York as in the other cities which he 
specifies. 

It seems to me that his own figures prove 
quite conclusively that national prohibition is 
a failure and that the Eighteenth Amendment 
is defeating the cause of general temperance, 
for the promotion of which it was enacted. 

Greenwood, Miss. C. V. BRUCE. 

* & @ 

The Carleton Sentinel of Woodstock, New 
Brunswick (Canada) is republishing in full 
in nine consecutive issues the articles on Pro- 
hibition which appeared in April CURRENT His- 
TORY, with the explanation that “it is a vexed 
question in New Brunswick,” and referring in 
the announcement to CURRENT HIsToRY as 
“known as one of the most reliable and highly 
regarded United States publications.” 

*e 8 

C. F. C. Phillips, A. I. C., F. C. S. N., writes 
from Boston: “As an Englishman who has 
lived in many parts of the world, let me con- 
gratulate you on the splendid, authoritative 
and unbiased magazine which you produce.” 

* «+ = 

Professor Milledge L. Bonham of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., writes: “CURRENT His- 
TORY is indispensable, especially for my Latin- 

merican history classes.” 


XxXili. 


What Chance Have 
You Against 
This Man? 


Tuts June, thousands of men will be graduated from the 
colleges of the United States. 


Young—ambitious—fortified by four years of study—they 
will go out into the world to compete with you for advance- 
ment and more money. 


There is only one way you can hope to keep pace with these 
men and that is through careful training that will make you 
master of your job and the job ahead. 


For thirty-seven years, the International Correspondence Schools 
have served faithfully the man who must spend his day in 
business or in industry yet in whose breast burns an ambition 
to know more about the work of his choice and to attain the 
advancement that knowing more is bound to bring. 


Nearly four million dollars have been spent in preparing the 
textbooks of the I. C. S. and they are so well regarded in 
educational circles that they are used by the University of 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Lehigh, Cornell, Harvard, Columbia, 
Syracuse, Yale and more than four hundred other universities, 
colleges and institutes of technology. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’’ 

Box 4851-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “‘Who Wins and Why,”’ and full particulars about the subject 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

OIndustrial Management 0 Advertising 

(] Personnel Management CJBusiness Correspondence 
Traffic Management (Show Card and Sign Lettering 
Accounting and C. P. A, CLjStenography and Typing 

Coaching OJ English 

() Cost Accounting CO) Civil Service 

LJ Bookkeeping C) Railway Mail Clerk 

CL) Secretarial Work CJ Common School. Subjects 

Ci Spanish (French C1 High School Subjects 

CJ Salesmanship Cilllustrating C) Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering ene 
Architects’ Blueprints 


Electric Lighting 
(J Mechanical Engineer Cj) Contractor and Builder 
( Architectural Draftsman 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice (Concrete Builder 
(J Structural Engineer 


Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating CJ Chemistry O Pharmacy 
(J Automobile Work 

(J Airplane Engines 

OiAgriculture (© Navigation 

OU Mathematics O Radio 


Civil Engineer 

Surveying and Mapping 
(J Metallurgy and Mining 
CJ Steam Engineering 


Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Oorrespondence Schools Oanadian. Limited. Montreal. Oanada 





World Finance—A Month's Survey} 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


By D. W. ELLSwortH, ASSISTANT EpiTor oF The Annalist 


‘ECURITIES markets in April displayed 
G remand strength in the face of un- 

‘;favorable developments in the money 
and ‘banking situation. Trading, on the New 
York Stock Exchange continued in extraordi- 
nary volume, the average daily number of 
shaves‘sold having amounted to 3,874,000, or 
considérably in excess of the previous high 
record of 3,541,000 established in March. 

The character of the trading in April, how- 
ever, was considerably different from that pre- 
vailing in March and was such as to lead ex- 
perienced market observers to expect a severe 
break in prices in the near future. Whereas 
in March leading industrial stocks had risen 
with lightning rapidity, with scarcely any in- 
terruption from the beginning to the end of 
the month, in April speculative attention was 
given over to the railroad, copper, oil and 
so-called specialty shares, so that while super- 
ficially the market appeared to be rising 
rapidly day after day, many of the better- 
grade stocks were either losing ground or 
were making no appreciable gains. The 
weighted average of eight leading industrial 
stocks (United States Steel, General Motors, 
Allied Chemical, American Can, American 
Smelting and Refining, Hudson, Mack Trucks 
and Woolworth) at the end of April was 140.9, 
as compared with 143.2 at the end of March. 

The expected break, however, did not mate- 
rialize, and with the beginning of May the 
market resumed its advance along the entire 
front. Under the leadership of General Motors, 
American Can, American Telephone and other 
prominent utility and industrial stocks, many 
issues broke through their previous resistance 
points and soared to new high levels. 

The domestic credit situation, as noted 
above, became still more unfavorable in April. 
The average rate on time loans on stock ex- 
change collateral, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, rose to 5.02 per cent., the highest rate 
since October, 1928. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the crossing of the 5 per cent. level 
would be a matter of greatest practical con- 
cern with respect to the future level of stock 
prices, for not since 1902 have stocks con- 
tinued to advance after the rate on time loans, 
adjusted for seasonal variation, has crossed 
the 5 per cent. level following a period of 
easy money. Even in 1902 the advance was 
moderate and of comparatively short dura- 
tion. 

Commercial paper rates were also higher 
in April, and although the rise was not as 
pronounced as in time money, the prospect 
appeared to be that they would hold firmly at 


the 4% per cent. level in the face of ‘season. 
influences which ordinarily bring about lowe 
rates in May, June and July. Scarcely legf 
striking than the sharp rise in time money} 
rates has been the increasing amount of dis.) 
counts and rediscounts for member banks af 
the Federal Reserve banks. In the past, such 
increases have invariably been accompanied by > 
higher rates on commercial paper, and with 
other sources of additional credit lacking, ther 
seems to be small likelihood that the comme. 
cial banks will in the immediate future be able 
to liquidate their indebtedness at the Federal f 
Reserve banks except by disposing of some 
of their security holdings, which would not,> 
of course, be particularly favorable to an in- 
definite continuation of the present bull mar- 
ket in stocks. For some weeks past the bond 
market has been feeling the effect of higher 
short-term money rates, and the effect would 
have been more pronounced except for the 
fact that recent legislation in New York State, f 
liberalizing certain restrictions on investments 
by banks and insurance companies, has cre- 
ated a better market for a considerable nun- 
ber of issues. 

There was a net loss of about $45,000,000 P 
to the country’s gold stock in April, and inf} 
the early days of May gold continued to bef 
exported in large quantities. At the end of 
April the monetary stock of gold was about 
$4,260,000,000, the lowest since December, f 
1923, and a decrease of $350,000,000 from the 
peak figure of April, 1927, which was 
$4,610,000,000. In April, gold was exported 
to France, Italy, Germany, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil and England. Imports were negli- 
gible. 


Another factor in the tightening of money f) J) 


due to withdrawal of funds from the New 
York money market has been increased re- 
quirements of credit for commercial trans- f 
actions. 
measured by trustworthy indicators such as 
pig iron and steel ingot production, showed 4 
further advance in April after a period of 
hesitancy in March. Steel ingot production, 
indeed, established a new high record for all f 


time in April, despite the fact that April is 3 
usually an off-peak month from a_ seasonal [> 
standpoint. Construction contracts awarded in 


April also established a new high record. 

France has recently purchased additional § 
amounts of gold in this country and is ex 
pected to take additional amounts with the J 
proceeds of her large holdings of dollar ex- 7 
change. 





The rate of business activity, as 
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Pools of Unlimited Power 


Grouping of the electric Power Utilities into 
enormous reservoirs of energy provides ceaseless 
flow of power, unified and economical manage- 
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nev other available funds. D2? you dream of practicing LAW 
’ before the bar? Or do you seek 
lew 6 For nearly three quar- legal training because it fits you for 


the richest prizes in the business 
world? In either case borrow a set of 
“* AMERICAN LAW and PRACTICE” 
and see how you may READ your 
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Weekdays 405,707 
Sundays 700,925 Copies 
—New Records 


HE average net paid sale of the week- 

day edition of The New York Times for 
the six months ended March 31 was 405,707, 
a gain of 30,458 over last year. 


The average net paid sale of the Sunday 
edition was 700,925, a gain of 47,488. 


Without premiums, contests or exploita- 
tion of features The Times net paid sale 
steadily increases, due solely to the ex- 
cellence of its news. 


Intelligent readers 
increasingly prefer 


Ohe New York Cimes 
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BELGENLAND 


Largert and finest liner 
ever fo arcle the globe 


Sails tvom NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 17,1928 


ene westward to assure the pleasantest weather at sea 
throughout the trip and to bring the passengers to the 
countries visited at the most ideal seasons for travel there. 


Six previous World Cruises have proved the itinerary cor- 
rect. For the coming season, no substantial change in 
route will be made. 


Passengers reach Europe in the Spring and may stop over, 
if they wish, to return home from a north European port. 


Send for attractive literature describing 
this wonderful cruise of 133 days in detail. _ 


RED JTAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
im cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway; or offices or agents of either company. 
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The Secret of 
Getting Ahead 


The quickest way to bigger pay as 
proved by thousands every year... 


YG: 


i HAT are you doing to prove to your em- 
ployer that he should increase your salary? 


It’s not enough, you know, just to be faith- 
{ul, hard working, a plugger. If you are, that’s a 
elp. But what he is Jrzmarzly interested in, so 
far as his business is concerned, is — greater profits. 
Andthe man who can help him make those greater 
profits is going to win promotion and win it fast. 
How, then, can you do all this—in a way that will 
quickly mean an increased pay-check? Let’s ex- 
amine a few cases—out of the many that could 
be cited. 


Increases Sales—Increases Salary 


]. L. Aldrich was an order clerk. His home-study 
training with LaSalle —in Business Management — 
He knew that 
in the selling field he had real opportunity to build 


greater profits for his employer. 


Joining the sales force of the Monroe Calculating 


™ Machine Co., Inc., he became one of their most 


consistent producers; 


his sales steadily increasing, 


until within two years he was made manager of the 
@ Fargo, N. Dak., district, with an increase in earn- 
@ ings of 15334 per cent. 


Changes Losses Into Profits 


It took years for Ernest W. Neir to come up 


)@ through the ranks in hotel work by the ‘‘experience 


route.’’ Then he took up home-study training with 
LaSalle—in Higher Accountancy. His immediate 


@ task was to put the Hotel Rowe, one of the finest 


Bhotels in Grand Rapids, on a paying basis. 


With 


@ the aid of his training, Mr. Neir changed losses 





L 


into profits—and increased his salary more than 


5 100 per cent. 


A Big Saving — and a Bigger 
“Raise” Than He Expected 
H. S. Leavy, of Kingston, Pa., saw his chance 


in Traffic Management. He enrolled with LaSalle 
for home-study training, and during the first year 


(saved his firm $40,000—simply by changing its 


method of packing for shipment, thereby obtaining 
a different freight classification and a more favor- 
able rate. 

_' This saving,’’ he writes, ‘‘procured for me the 
title of Traffic Manager and a salary above my 
expectations, Since starting my training with 
— my compensation has increased about 300 
er cent.’’ 


Boosts Production 59 Per Cent 


]. R. Hollingsworth was in charge of a shift of 
men in one of the big factories in Akron. To fur- 


ther his advancement, he pursued home-study 
training in Industrial Management. Read this 
paragraph from a letter to LaSalle: 


‘*With the aid of my assistants and the whole- 
hearted support of the men, I have brought 
the shift from the most inefficient to one of the 
most efficient, with an increase in production 
of 59 per cent. When I started, my men were 
disgusted— almost ready to quit; their earnings 
averaged 68c an hour; they average 98c now. 
Haven't had to fire a man. Have made 27 
suggestions so far, showing savings from $20 
to $75 daily.” 

How can any man who pursues such methods-- 
training in his spare hours for increased knowledge 
and ability to help cut expenses or get more busi-, 
ness and profits for his employer—fail to win sure 
and swift advancement? 


Start Today to Make Yourself 
Worth More Money 


And so we could go on and on —through hundreds 
of instances reported to LaSalle by members who 
have successfully pursued this quicker way to 
bigger pay. 

But you have had enough proof. What is needed 
now is—action! 


Below this text there’s a coupon. It will bring 
you with our compliments a book fully describing 
the opportunities in the business field that most 
appeals to you —clearly outlining your shorter path 
to a bigger income. 

Start on that path by clipping and mailing the 
coupon—NOW. 


_—— —— — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —- ——- -—— — 


e e ° 
LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 6392-R hicago 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with 
acopy of ““‘Ten Years’ Promotionin One,’’ all without obligation. 


O Business Management 

O Modern Salesmanship 

O Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management 

O Railway Station 
Management 

O Commercial Law 

O Banking and Finance 

O Industrial Management 


O Modern Business Corre- 


spondence 
O Telegraphy 


Present Position 


Address 


O Law—Degree of LL.B. 

0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 

O Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Management 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 

O Commercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 

O Cc. P. A. Coaching 

O Stenotypy—Stenography 
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Havelock Elhs and the Sex Problenl 


By JOSEPH COLLINS 


Doctor OF MEDICINE, NEUROLOGIST AND WRITER ON MEDICAL, LITERARY AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


WENTY-FIVE 
years ago Have- 
lock Ellis wrote: 

“To describe the birth 
and growth of a great 
man as he was in his 


rea 1 nature—physical 


and psychical—as a . 


grape cluster on the 
tree of life, and not 
as a drop of alcohol 
in the vat of civiliza- 
tion—that is biogra- 
phy.* * * You must 
know a man’s weak- 
ness before you truly 
know his strength. If 
the biographer refuses 
to note them, he is not 
only false to any intel- 
ligible conception of a biographer’s function, 
but he produces a lie which is as unmoral as 
any untrue picture of a life necessarily is. 
* * * Michael Angelo’s platonic affection for 
men went to the chiseling of his sculpture.” 
Estimated by this criterion Houston Peterson 
has not produced a biography.* It is the more 
regrettable in that he had such wondrous op- 
portunity. Mr. Ellis furnished him much 
material and made extensive comment on his 
finished manuscript. 

Havelock Ellis’ is entitled to be called a 
great man, and he has many possessions that 
the world calls “weaknesses,” though few 
would suspect them from reading his books, 
but no one would suspect them in Tchaikovsky 
from hearing the Symphony Pathétique or in 
Michael Angelo from looking at his tombs or 
frescoes. He is one of the most symmetrically 
self-educated men of his generation; a psychol- 
ogist without a teacher, a philosopher without 
a master, a man of letters without a model. 
He has driven more philistines and hypocrites 
out of England than any man of his time, 
and though Mrs. Grundy does not yet feed 


Drawing by Kenneth Grove 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


*Havelock Ellis, Philosopher of Love. By Hous- 
ton Peterson. With Illustrations. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1928. 


from his hand there are many indications that 
she will. His life has been a varied one and 
not without romance; he roved the seas, lived 
in the Australian bush, taught for a while, 
practiced medicine and received Olive Schrein- 
er’s protestations of love. He has the artistic 
temperament and gift of felicitous expression. 
When he was sixteen it occurred to him 
“Why all this reticence about sex?” He made 
up his mind he would tell the world or, as his ff 
latest biographer puts it, “he would explor ff 
the dangerous ocean of sex and perhaps find f 
for humanity an Earthly Paradise.” He made f 
the exploration but not the discovery. It took f 
thirty-four years and the log fills six consid- J 
erable volumes. They are called Studies in.f 
the Psychology of Sex. His country consid- ff 
ered it unprintable, but ours, redolent of lib- 
erality and tolerance, of catholic taste and 
open mind, hostile to all forms of bigotry and f 
prejudice, gave it welcome, sustenance and dis- 7 
tribution. Its sale was strictly confined to 
physicians, clergymen and criminal lawyers. [ 
Whether there was any way by which a cer- 
tified uplifter or a reputable penologist could 
buy copies I do not know, but I fancy there 
was, for boarding-school girls, spinsters with 
inquiring minds, elderly men with youthful 
“hangovers,” and the wily half-baked of both 
sexes seem to have very little difficulty in put- 
ting hands upon any of the volumes. I have 
rarely had a sex tangle submitted to me that 
the possessor did not say that he or she had 
read the first volume. Recently I have had to 
read the diary of a fourteen-year-old girl who 
fell under the influence of the woman who 
taught French in the fashionable boarding 
school that she attends, and one of the entries 
sets forth that Mr. Ellis is a favorite author. 
Mr. Ellis was determined to take sex from 
the realm of sin, smut and smudge into an 
atmosphere of purity, a country of beauty, an 
environment of health: He has had much suc- 
cess, but the circulation of his books on sex 
problems amongst the potentially “queer” of 
every kind has done and is doing harm. The 
facts of a typical sex endowment can be set 
down in such a way as to leave the emotions 
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: LAW = for Business and the Bar 


> “Every man who expects to achieve substan- 

| tial success in the business or professional 

' world, should be legally trained”—that is 

| the statement made by Chief Justice William 

: ee Taft of the United States Supreme 
ourt. 


' And its sound logic is shown by the fact 
that the largest financial, manufacturing and 
transportation enterprises, such as the 
National City Bank of New York, the United 
States Steel Corporation, and the Southern 
Railway, are directed by law-trained men. 


LAW—Your Right Work 


If you are seeking an opportunity to enter a profes- 
sion, or looking for the means of winning business 
advancement, then study law. On the one hand, 
you have a chance to engage in profitable and inde- 
pendent legal practice—on the other hand, you will 
soon qualify as a better and moreskilled business man. 


It makes no difference whether you are in the selling 
end of your business, or the accounting, production 
or financial end, a knowledge of law will be a tre- 
mendous aid to you. In fact, you should be better 
posted, if anything, on those phases of legal proce- 
dure applying to your own work, than the practic- 
ing lawyer. 


Study Law at Home 


For years the Blackstone Institute has been provid- 
ing spare-time law training to men and women in 
every kind of business and professional activity. 
More than 50,000 have enrolled. Many have won 
substantial increases insalary and promotion to im- 
Portant executive business positions. Hundreds of 
others have passed various state bar examinations 


and are today successful practicing attorneys with a 
lucrative income. 


Prepared by Leading Authorities 

The Blackstone Law Course is a product of 80 of the 
most eminent legal authorities in the United States. 
Included in the list of contributors of text material 
are Justices Taft and Sutherland of the United States 
Supreme Court, the deans of eight leading resident 
law schools, university law professors, prominent 
lawyers, and state supreme court judges. 


Complete Law Library Furnished 


Accompanying the course is a big, handsome, 25-volume library, 
*‘Modern American Law,” cited as ““M. A. L.”’ by state supreme 
courts and by the United States District Court. This is recogni- 
tion which has not been extended to any other non-resident law 
text. ‘‘M. A. L.”’ is furnished complete to the student at the time 
of enrollment, and serves immediately as a valuable reference 
work on the entire field of modern day law. 


Thestudy of the text and case books which comprise the “M. A. L.” 
library is directed by means of attractive lesson material mailed 
at regular intervals. Elaborate consultation and grading service 
is rendered, and the LL. B. degree is conferred upon graduation. 


The tuition fee is moderate, and covers the cost of all lesson 
material and service. Liberal deferred payments are allowed and 
a Money-Back Guarantee is issued. 


Write for Details—No Obligation 


The Institute has published an attractive 128-page book, ““The 
Law-Trained Man,” which contains a complete description of the 
Blackstone Legal Training Course and Service, together with some 
practical legal tipsand pointers you can use at once in your daily 
work. Asection of the book is also devoted to the successes of 
various students, many of whom have gone on record inthe book, 
so that you might read and profit by their experiences. 

You may have a copy of this valuable book free and without obli- 
gation. Use the coupon below, and mail it today. Ad- 

dress Department 180-B, Blackstone Institute, Inc., 307 

N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. Illinois. 


porwr cos oeeees ses seeeresee== 


! BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 180-B, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


4 Please send me by mail and without obligation a on of your 
j 128-page book “The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your 
law course and service. 
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unsolicited. Had Mr. E}lis done so, it would 
have been better for his reputation and for 
them whose welfare he sought to enhance. 
There can be no question of Mr. Ellis’s sin- 
cerity, honesty, ability. There can be, and 
is. question of his motivation. 

Havelock Ellis knows 
a secret. No one who 
cannot guess it will 
ever write an informa- 
tive or satisfying life 
of him. He may write 
a book like Mr. Peter- 
son’s, made up largely 
of quotation and laud- 
atory comment; he 
may tel] us what he 
read and where he 
worked; who visited 
him and what he said; 
how he lived and what 
he ate; when he 
smoked and when he 
prayed, and all this 
may constitute what 
is called a readable 
book, but unless the 
reader is seeking information of what Mr. 
Ellis did, and not what he was, it will be 
waste of time to read it. 

Were I writing a life or an appreciation of 
Havelock Ellis I should write and ask him the 
question that John Addington Symonds asked 
Walt Whitman repeatedly, or had I the oppor- 
tunities that Mr. Peterson had I should ask it 
a viva voce. The information not being forth- 
coming, | should make up my mind about his 
sex endowment from his photographs, his 
writings and his friendships, and then proceed 
to show how what he accomplished in the 
world was bound up in it or related to it. 
Mr. Ellis may not have authorized this biogra- 
phy, but he read the manuscript and com- 
mented on it freely, and he had abundant 
opportunity to supply the information it lacks. 
No one who has written so illuminatingly on 
sex should withhold from those whom he has 
enlightened and those seeking enlightenment, 
not only what his sex endowment is, but what 
the coefficient of such endowment is. [ am 
entitled to know whether the person who seeks 
to enlighten me about the value or shortcom- 
ings of alcohol is a_ teetotaler, a steady 
drinker, or a slave. 1 am also entitled to know 
what the “nature” is of the person who seeks 
to give me sex instruction. 

Were this the only hiatus, of Mr. Peterson’s 
book it might be easy to say some pleasant 
things about it. But it reveals so many 
infractions of taste and of construction that 
it is impossible. To be told that “Mrs. Ellis 
played the piano as did all good Victorian 
ladies,” leaves one reflecting what the bad 
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Victorian ladies did. We cease to marvel aff 
the feminine traits of Mr. Ellis when we lean 
that “he entered a small school for boys d.% 
rected by a capable Mrs. Granville along the fF 
lines of Pestalozzi.” Many of his sentence; 
seem studiously involved, such as, “he dic. FF 
tated the entire work to Mrs. Ellis on th & 
understanding that they should share the pro- 
ceeds, at Cornwall in the evenings of the early 
months of 1914, producing an English version 
which is more powerful in some respects than F 
the original French.” Many others reveal & 
total disregard of grammar. As a specimen of 
the author’s generalization 1 quote the follow. 
ing: “The accumulations of industry and the 
triumphs of science have tended in many ways 
to make our lives increasingly anemic and 
vicarious. Our contacts with nature and with 
one another become less and less direct. We 
are lost in secondary goods, in instrumental 
values.” As examples of bloodlessness and 





substitution Mr. Peterson would probably cite © 


flying across the Atlantic and circling the 
North Pole. As evidences of our loss of con- 
tact with one another, he would probably point 


out the nearly alarming increase of urban 


population. - 


The author is also inclined to be final in his 7 


judgments, particularly about things and per- 
sons with which he reveals small familiarity. 
For instance, Stekel is “the most able of the 
practicing psychoanalysts”; “as a matter of 
fact Aubrey Beardsley was neither a friend 
of Wilde’s nor an invert.” Why the possessive 
case is thrust upon Wilde, or where the autho: 
got his information is equally puzzling, and 
I think equally incorrect. Any man with a 
reputation for sanity, serenity and perspicacity 
who can write: “I am pleased that societies | 
for the practice of nudity exist; personally, | 
am weil content to continue to follow an old 
practice of simply encouraging the practice 
of nakedness privately and among personal 
friends” (page 312), should have a sapient, | 
verspicacious, understanding biographer. 


American Imperialism 
By JOHN CARTER 


AUTHOR UF Man Is War aNp Conquest: Amer- 
ica’s Painless Imperialism (1N PREPARATIUN) 


HAT aggressive person, Professor Harr) 
Elmer Barnes, having plucked the mote 
of war guilt from the allied eye, now 
espies a beam of economic imperialism in ou! 
own. At any rate, he has undertaken to run 
through that fascinating laboratory of Amer- 
ican foreign policy—the Caribbean—and to re- 
port on the solutions which he discovers in the 
various insular test tubes. He affects an en- 
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gaging innocence of ulterior design. His object 
is avowedly to cast light upon dark places 
and if various crawling capitalists and im- 
perialistic insects are revealed, well, that is 
not his affair. In his introduction to these 
three pregnant little surveys,* he asserts: 


Almost worse than blank ignorance, however, 
is that Pollyanna attitude of benign trust and 
cosmic complacency which is born of acquaint- 
ance with the issues of modern imperialism 
solely through the medium of those conven- 
tional journals or party channels which assure 
us of the unmitigated benevolence of investors 
and of the deaf ear which Foreign Offices and 
State Departments turn to all appeals to put 
the force of an imperialistic nation behind the 
appeals of interested investors and merchants. 
* * * 


It has often been stated by patriotic orators 
that the United States is the one State which 
has resolutely stood aloof from the general im- 
perialistic or of the last half century. Yet 
the truth would seem to be that we were con- 
ceived in imperialism and dedicated to the 
principle of expansion. * * * 

At the close of the century things shaped up 
in such a way that we took the final step. 
From Cuba we extended our economic penetra- 
tion and political pressure into other parts of 
Latin America: Mexico, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama and the Virgin 
Islands. During the same periédd we turned to 
the Pacific and entered the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Philippines and China. 


Professor Barnes disclaims any especial con- 
demnation of the processes he describes: 


What is most needed is a series of concrete 
studies of imperialism in action. This does not 
imply that we shall emerge as eulogists of 
imperialism. We may end by —— a 
more vigorous indictment of imperialism than 
that conventionally offered by socialistically 
inclined writers, or we may discover that in 
‘some respects the imperialistic process is miti- 
gated by the achievements. 


Accordingly, the American Fund for Public 
Service (one wishes that these interested 
parties did not assume such virtuous and eva- 
sive names, for this series is, notwithstanding 
Professor Barnes, conceived in radicalism and 
dedicated to destructive criticism, supplied the 
funds essential 


to carry out three initial investigations of typ- 
ical examples of American imperialism under 
the general direction of the present writer. 
Cuba, Santo Domingo and Bolivia were se- 
lected for this purpose. Cuba provides the 
example of a theoretically independent State 
which has become in fact an economic protec- 
torate and also occupies a peculiar political 
status owing to the Platt Amendment and the 
consequent ability of the United States to pro- 
tect economic investments by periodical polit- 
ical interventions. Santo Domingo is a repre- 
sentative case of forceful intervention to pro- 
at cn eR RE AREER Gt NN nar RE SRSA NN 


“STUDIES IN AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. Edited by 
Harry Elmer Barnes: Our Cuban one, A study 
in Sugar. By Leland H. Jenks, 341 pp. The Amer- 
‘cans in Santo Domingo. By Melvin M. Knight. 
189 pp. $1.00 The Bankers in Bolivia. A Study 
in American Foreign Investment. By Margaret 

Marsh. 234 pp. $1.00. 
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Why Farm Relief? 


Is not a silent agricultural revolution 
taking place already? 

What is happening to the “average” 
farmer? : 

Who will pay the price of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill? 

What is the paradox of scientific 
farming? 

Should every farm have a business 
manager? 





















These and other momentous questions are 
answered for alert, intelligent Americans by 
two economists with practical farming ex- 
perience. Their unusual conclusions will 
startle and convince many. 


Just Published 


HARVEY BAUM 


A Study of the Agricultura! 
Revolution. 
By Edward S. Mead and Bernard O. Ostrolenk 
$2.00 * 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
OF MARRIAGE 


By Honore de Balzac 


This daring discussion of a universal 
problem is little known to lovers of 
Balzac, and is seldom found even in 
sets of his “collected works.” It has 
hitherto been available only in expen- 


sive limited editions published to sell 
at ten to twenty-five dollars. 

The volume we offer contains the com- 
plete unabridged text and is a reprint of 
the more expensive edition—at less than 


one-third of the price. It is well 
printed and handsomely bound in cloth 
with stained top. Only a limited num- 
ber of these are offered at this excep- 


tionally low price—only | 
$° J) .98 


SEIFFER’S 
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Paid 


834 Westchester Ave. 
New York City 
Catalogue of Other Book Bargains Mailed Free. 
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tect American investors. Bolivia presents an Ame 
instance where the penetration has thus far ; 
been purely economic, and in which the en- tion 

100 gagements of the Government of the State tary 
occupied have been made primarily to the pri- for 
k! vate bankers who have floated the requested — whe 
Photos Each Week! || =. “ 
Professor Barnes is an able and a versatile anot 
atti writer, but his approach is by no means scien- so | 
—~ tific. To state that our intervention in Santo eg 
has Jictari Te Domingo was for the purpose of protecting mal 
- Hc American investors is, at best, but half of the poss 
truth. Professor Barnes does not even say FF poe 
what meaning he attaches to the term “im- Fine 
perialism” or “American imperialism.” Mr. To 
Jenks comes closer to it when he explains that Is ¢ 
we have meant by it [imperialism], at all T 
events, the deliberate domination, partial or rad 
complete, of one people by another. * * * Dom- use 
ination is doubtless not our aim; but the main- cal 
tenance of our interests by our superior force 
may look so like it to an impartial view that bre 
the difference will be difficult to explain. the 
It seems to be clear that there are two en- F 38! 
tirely distinct elements involved in the study fF 
of American imperialism. The first is our B 8 
direct and natural political interest in the — 
countries—including the Caribbean States— F} * 
which lie between us and the Panama Canal. — 
The second is the economic and financial pre- fP fu 
dominance of our individual bankers and trad- — ™ 
ers in Latin America. In the case of the first, i 
MID , WV EEK there is a distinct element of political subordi- ™ 
nation and domination involved, a true political ; 





imperialism, forced upon us by what we con- 
Pit i ORI Al ceive are our necessities. The second involves 
no economic subordination of the Latin Amer- 


ican Republics to the United States, but merely 


The modern picture magazine the economic subordination of some Latin 


t 
b 
h 
covering all corners in the world Americans to some citizens and corporations of . 
this Republic. In fact, we are as equally sub- , 
of news and sports. ordinated, as individuals, to the forces of 
Published by The New York Times Company American finance as are the inhabitants of the 
Caribbean countries. Mr. Jenks, again, makes } 
3 Months for $1.00 this point satisfactorily clear: : 
If we have wrought imperialistically, it is , 
Subscribe Today manifest in the empire of American business, | 
with its metropolitan capital at New York. In 
eee are eran ener ee the hopes and fears engendered by the credit 


system there are sanctions which do not re- 


Mid-Week Pictorial quire cruisers for their enforcement. 


229 West 43d Street, N. Y. C. 


Before discussing the major intellectual issue 
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est esaneees involved in this debatable question, it is well to 






months, for which find enclosed...........0+% refer to the books themselves. All three of 
these studies seem to be competently written 
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ONE cearss cas ehikeanaeheneeatwcendunnaede show in detail every major phase of our eco- 
tiie i nomic interest in and political interference 
fe ch poe ah Ng with the island of Cuba and the Dominican Re- 

oki: tho a dcieareiiamest Rick iccamennnacins public. In the case of Bolivia, which is re- 
The yearly subscription price is $4.00 for 52 garded as a sort of pure “culture” of the finan- 
jssues, or $2.00 for 26 issues, and $1.00 for 13 cial bacillus, no political intervention has oc- 
Add $1.50 a year for foreign postage and $1.00 curred, but Miss Marsh is by no means sure 


for Canadian postage. that intervention will not come even there. 


Marine intervention in Santo Domingo, the 






























































American-Dominican Treaty and the evacua- 
tion of 1924, which ended our eight years’ mili- 
tary rule, are—in the author’s view—forecast 
for any country to which we lend money or 
where we acquire property: 

At the far end of the Southern continent 
another writer has expressed the same idea not 
so differently: ‘‘In olden times imperialism 
was satisfied with no less than a general levy 
of the inhabitants of a conquered territory to 
make them serve as slaves; later on, it took 
possession of the land, leaving the people a 
certain autonomy; today it contents itself with 
taking hold of the sources of wealth, leaving 
the land and the inhabitants to themselves.” 
To which he might have added, so long as it 
is quite safe to do so. 

The three books are ably written and the 
radical bias of their authors has served a very 
useful purpose in inducing a thoroughly skepti- 
cal spirit of inquiry and of criticism which has 
brought out the facts as the acid brings out 
the impressions on a photographic negative. It 
is only in the realm of interpretation and infer- 
ence that the reader should be cautioned 
against accepting not so much conclusions as 
premises. All three books are written on the 
assumption that here are instances of Amer- 
ican imperialism and then rush ahead on the 
further assumption that they are showing how 
our “imperialism” works. 

There will be many who deny that our loans 
and investments in the Caribbean, in Central 
America and in South America are placed for 
the purpose of dominating those lands. The 
largest American company operating in Cen- 
tral America has never requested protection 
by the United States Government, although its 
holdings are scattered over many countries and 
are influenced by every revolution and political 
upset in that region. So unwilling have our 
bankers been to invest in certain Central 
American countries, that they have lent their 
money only at the direct solicitation of the 
Department of State in Nicaragua, and else- 
where have parted with their wealth only in 
consideration of the unusual inducements of- 
fered by the local authorities. Our overwhelm- 
ing sugar investments in Cuba have not been 
sufficient to obtain especially considerate treat- 
ment for Cuban sugar in the Fordney Tariff 
of 1922, and our entire Cuban sugar industry 
is, in consequence, more in the nature of an 
expatriation of American capital than any eco- 
nomic annexation of a profitable province. 

This, however, does not dispose of the ques- 
tion of political intervention. It is quite true 
that we have intervened in Latin-American 
countries thirty times in the last thirty years. 
But is it true that our intervention has been 
for the sole purpose of protecting our invest- 
ments? In 19138, Wilson advised all Americans 
to get out of Mexico. It is said that our recent 
Nicaraguan intervention has injured rather 
than helped our financial and commercial deal- 
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ings with Central America. Our interventions 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo came only when 
it was apparent that local disorders were such 
that European countries were likely to in- 
tervene to protect their own interests. ' 

The fact of the matter is that, as President 
Coolidge has stated, we have a special moral 
interest in the countries which lie between us 
and the Panama Canal which does not pertain 
to South America. If he had only said “politi- 
cal” instead of “moral,” the President would 
have hit the nail on the head. A single glance 
at the map suggests that, with the Caribbean 
in the control of foreign naval Powers, the 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley region are ex- 
posed to the greatest danger. Since the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, our domestic, 
inter-coastal trade has given us a similar inter- 
est in Central America. The defenseless pos- 
ture of the Gulf States and the exposed posi- 
tion of our Canal trade have given us a special 
political interest in all the region as far south 
as Colombia. In spite of the fact that pro- 
tection of our economic interests has at times 
coincided with our political exigencies, there 
is a clear distinction between the two. Even 
if we did not have a dollar invested in Latin 
America we should continue to use force, where 
necessary, to maintain in the Caribbean region 
an orderly self-government which would afford 
no occasion for foreign intervention. 

As regards the onerous loans, allegedly 
forced upon South American countries by our 
brutal bankers, there is unfortunately no an- 
swer. The common law of the Anglo-Saxons 
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more 


supposes that when a man makes a bargain 
he knows what he is doing. There is no means 
by which a nation can be guaranteed against 
its own financial folly or economic shoit- 
sightedness. We are all out to make a living 
in this world, the bankers no less than the 
Bolivians. All that can be done, so far as our 
own Government is concerned, is to see that 
the force of the United States is not invoked 
to obtain or enforce an unjust commercial con- 
tract. This, for all the allegations of Barnes 
& Co., is not yet established and will not be 
held so proven until we -intervene in the in- 
ternal politics of a single one of those na- 
tions which lie outside our avowed strategic 
periphery. 


Brief Book Reviews 


REPUTATIONS TEN YEARS AFTER. 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The well-known British military critic in 
these studies of ten of the army leaders of the 
World War has in the most vivid and pene- 
trating manner performed the twofold task 
of delineating the personality of the man and 
assessing his military ability in the light of 
the knowledge accumulated since the end of 
the war. To at least one reader of war lit- 
erature no book has been more fascinating 
than this of Captain Hart’s. The picture of 
Joffre is a little masterpiece of comedy, though 
in the anxious months when the Allies placed 
their trust in him no one would have dreamed 
of regarding him as a subject for the comic 
muse. Just as Joffre’s rating is rightly low- 
ered, so that of Gallieni, ‘‘the real victor of 
the Marne,’’ is raised. As to Pershing, Captain 
Hart seems to say more between the lines than 
he actually writes. Yet he concludes that 
‘there was perhaps no other man who would 
or could have built the structure of the Amer- 
ican army on the scale he planned. And with- 
out that army the war could hardly have been 
saved and could not have been won.’ It is 
Hunter Liggett, the other American General, 
to whom Captain Hart devotes one of his 
studies that obviously inspires him with more 
enthusiasm: ‘‘Single-minded and high-minded, 
giving and receiving trust, he was a pattern 
of the traditional military virtues. But he 
achieved a reconciliation far from common 
between spirit and mind; as he was dis- 
tinguished from this simple type by his breadth 
of study, so he was distinguished from the 
typical academic soldier by his understanding 
of human nature.’’ In addition to the Generals 
mentioned, the other subjects of Captain Hart’s 
studies are Falkenhayn, Haig, Foch, Luden- 
dorff, Pétain and Allenby. Take the whole ten 
studies together and you have as stimulating 
and well-informed an introduction as has yet 
been written on the military history of the 
World War. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN NICARAGUA. By 
Henry L. Stimson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The new Governor-General of the Philippines, 
who was sent to Nicaragua in March, 1927, as 
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President Coolidge’s special representative and 
who negotiated a settlement between the war- 
ring factions, provides in this book a convinc- 
ing and logical exposition of the Administra- 


Htion’s attitude toward the past history and 
present status of the Nicaraguan problem. Mr. 
© Stimson’s conclusion is that ‘‘we have no cause 
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to be ashamed of that page in our history since 
it contains the record of a long, patient and in- 
telligent effort on the part of this country to 
do an unselfish service to a weak and sorely 
peset Central American State. * * * The 
presence of our marines lends assurance to the 
law-abiding portions of the population, much 
as the mere presence of a big policeman tends 
to stabilize conditions when the air is full of 
rowdyism.’’ It goes without saying that Mr. 
Stimson’s book is an indispensable reference 
for students of the Nicaraguan issue. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE IN MOD- 
ERN TIMES. By Melvin M. Knight, Harry 
Elmer Barnes and Felix Fluegel. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.75. 


The Economic History of Europe to the End 


‘of the Middle Ages appeared in 1926, and the 
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present volume forms the second part and 
conclusion of the study, bringing it up to the 
present. The development of England, Ger- 
many, France and Russia has naturally re- 
ceived the greatest amount of attention, that 


"of the other European nations being mainly 


compressed into two chapters. Necessarily 
somewhat brief, on account of its designation 
for textbook use, this history, none the less, 
very adequately covers all the necessary fea- 
tures of a truly tremendous subject, and the 
supplementary reading which is suggested will 


serve to fill in the details of the picture. 
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Speech. He discusses various aspects of the 
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ed In the Bill of Rights. The author is a pro 
‘essor in the Harvard Law School. 
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particularly as regards the Protocol, Locarno 
and Germany’s membership in the League... 


CoNDLIFFE, J. B., edited by. Problems of the 
Pacific. Proceedings of the Second Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Honolulu, July 15 to 29, 1927. Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. $3. 

Leaders of thought in the countries border- 
ing on the Pacific discuss together interna- 
tional problems within that area. 


Corti, Econ Cagsar. Mazimilian and Charlotte 
oh Mexico. New York: Knopf, 1928. 2 vols. 
2.50. 


One of the most dramatic episodes in Nine- 
teenth Century history treated in a scholarly 
but most interesting manner. 


Davis, H. P. Black Democracy, the Story of 
Haiti. New York: Deal, 1928. $5. 


The history of the island, and a discussion of 
the problems involved in American occupation. 
The author writes with a knowledge acquired 
during a long residence in Haiti and is sympa- 
thetic, though critical, in his discussion of our 
policy toward it. 


Dusuin, Louis I. Health and Wealth, a Survey 
of the Economics of World Health. New 
York, Harper, 1928. $3. 


Showing the intimate relation between good 
health and social and economic progress. 


Fapre-Luce, ALFRED. Locarno, the Reality, 
Translated by Constance Vesey. New 
York: Knopf, 1928. $3. 


A popularly written analysis of the foreign 
policy of France advocating a rapprochement 
with Germany. 


KNAPLUND, PauL. Gladstone and Britain’s Im- 
perial Policy. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
$4. 


Shows how Gladstone. more clearly than most 
of the statesmen of his time, conceived the 
present relation between the Dominions and 
the mother country and labored to bring it 
about. 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. 
Commentary on Dayton and Chicago. 
York: Macmillan, 1928. $1.25. 

A discussion of the duty of the teacher in 
presenting the facts of science and of history. 

Lectures at the University of Virginia. 


McApoo, WiuLt1amM G. The Challenge: Liquor 
and Lawlessness versus Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. New York: Century, 1928. $2. 


A collection of addresses regarding the en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, from 
the point of view of the constitutional lawyer. 


MAZUR, 
Causes and Consequences. 
ing, 1928. $2.50. 

A Wall Street banker discusses the basis of 
American prosperity in organization, in mass 
production, and in carefully stimulated con- 
sumption. A readable and informing book. 


MERRIAM, CHARLES E., and OVERACKER, LOUISE. 
Primary Elections. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1928. $3. 

A revision of an earlier work giving the re- 


sults of twenty years of experimentation with 
primary elections. 


MILLER, ELvA E. Town and Country. Chapel 
oe University of North Carolina Press, 


American Inquisitors, a 
New 


Paut M. American Prosperity; Its 
New York: Vik- 


A suggestive contribution to an understand § 
ing of the country town and the agricultural 
population about it, written by the late editor 
of the Southern Agriculturist. 


NEWMAN, E. W. Poison. The Mediterranean 
— Its Problems, London: Philpot, 1927 
s. 


An entertaining and informing account of the 
interrelations of the Mediterranean countries, 
The author believes that Great Britain shoul 
support Italy in her desire for colonial expan. 
sion and should endeavor to bring about an 
entente with France, Italy and Germany. 


SALANDRA, ANTONIO. La WNeutralita Italian 

1914-15. Milan: Monadori, 1928. 30 lire, - 

A former Italian Premier defends the decision 

of his Government to maintain neutrality, de 
spite the obligations of the Triple Alliance. 


Scott, HucH Lenox. Some Memories of a Sol- 
dier. New York: Century, 1928. $5. 


_ A rugged story of life in the Indian country, 
in Cuba, Mexico and the Philippines, as Com- 
mandant at West Point, and finallv as Chief 
of Staff during the Great War. 


SHAW, BERNARD. The Intelligent Woman’ 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. New 
York: Brentano's, 1928. $3 

The latest expression of the Shavian political F 
philosophy, addressed to women because ‘‘polit- 
ically men are such futile gossips that the — 

United States could not possibly carry on un — 

less there was some sort of practical intelli- 

gence back of them.’’ 


SMITH, ALFRED E. Progressive Democracy. 
New York: Harcourt, 1928. $3. 


The political philosophy of Governor Smith as 
revealed in his address and state papers. 


ne. ema. The Mirage of Ver- > 
sailles. ranslated by R. T. Clark. New | 
York: Knopf, 1928. $5. e| 


“Its task is to describe the actual circum- 
stances created by the Versailles settlement 
and to link them to the historical development 
of Europe in order to reveal the terrible con- 
tradictions embodied 
a in the constitution of the League of Na- 
ions.’’ 


SULLIVAN, Oscar M. The Empire Builder. New 
York: Century, 1928. $2.50. 


A short biography of James J. Hill describing 
his great service in the development of the 
Northwestern States. 


WINKLER, JOHN K. W. R. Hearst, an Ameri- 
can Phenomenon. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1928. $5. 


_ The most spectacular figure in American 
journalism since Greeley examined with a crit- 
ical eye. An important contribution of the 
social history of the last thirty years. 


WINSTON, ROBERT W. Andrew Johnson, Plebeian 
and Patriot. New York: Holt, 1928. $5. 
Shows that despite Johnson’s failure as Pres- 
ident, his ideas and ideals were more nearly 
— than were those of the men who opposed 

im. 
WRIGHT, PHILIP GREEN. The Tariff on Animal 
— Oils. New York: Macmillan, 


An unbiased and non-partisan investigation 
conducted under the direction of the Institute 
of Economics. A type of study on which 4 
scientific tariff could be written. 
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